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PREFACE. 



Does one woman of us all fail to grow pale at sight of 
earth's poor fallen daughters ? Is there one that goes 
on dancing, stringing pearls, amid such maddening, 
pining misery ? Can we bear the thought of the great 
scene of universal anguish by which we are surrounded ? 

Oh weep ! Let the tears flow for sorrows known as 
well as unknown — wild, maddening sorrows ! Earth's 
pure daughters sold to sin ! Girls fresh from the hand 
of God, and stamped with His own impress, given up to 
sin, writhing in misery, wearing out with weeping their 
fresh young golden days ! 

Let us be the Christ among them ; stoop to ask a 
drink of water ; find it our meat and drink to do God's 
will among them. 

Did not the Lord impress us with the soft side of 
man's character, that we should do such work for Him, 
winning them back by pity with their self-made sorrows, 
saving them from scorn, making them friends and 
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messengers to others of the love of Him who died to 
save the poor and outcast ? 

Trust me, such rough caskets hold the rarest, finest 
jewels. When did other women talk in such a strain as 
did the woman of Samaria ? Who so quick to recog- 
nise and free to own the Christ ? Who so fully buried 
in her mission, as to forget the waterpot that brought 
her to the city ? Who so devoid of care what others 
thought in following in the path of duty ? Who so con- 
fiding, so loving, and so true ? 

To save one poor Samaritan was work enough to 
satisfy the Saviour of the great, big world — pregnant 
with sin. Meat, He said, He had to eat they knew 
not of. 

And that one sinner, pregnant with love^ brought forth 
a thousand trophies to His glory. Yes, that one sinner, 
through her call, " Come see a man!"* brought thou- 
sands to the feet of Him she loved; and she heard 
these thousands cry, "This is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world." t 

Christ touched her heart with His deep knowledge of 
her inward nature — all its weaknesses and wants; its 
weariness and woe ; as well as all its deep, high aspira- 
tions. 

She knew it was a want the heart of all felt — the want 
of being known,, and rightly understood; and so she 
* John iv. 29. + John iv. 42. 
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ran back eagerly and told of Him who knew the whole 
of her past lifetime, all she ever did or said. And for 
the very thought of One who knew, some trusted ; and 
many more believed, because they saw and heard Him 
for themselves. 

Is not a sinner saved a sinner gained? Does not 
the Father still seek such to worship Him — those who 
once knowing Him, and feeling they are known by Him, 
loving much, because much forgiven, will worship Him 
in spirit and in truth ? 

And what if others marvel that we clear a path for 
such? Is it nothing to be in company with Him of 
whom John, writing, said, " Upon this came His disciples 
and marvelled that He talked with the woman " ? * 

But He did more. He planted in that hitherto im- 
pure breast, of His own everlasting life ; He gave Himself 
away to her. And ever after there was such a freshen- 
ing, reviving, purifying, invigorating influence, acting 
on and in her, that it could only be compared by Christ 
Himself to a well of "living water" t — "a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life,^^ \ 

What a hidden meaning in that word "life!" — but 
no longer hidden from her. 

Oh, what success! No partial failure here! A 
triumph ! and yet nothing crushed! — a God-like triumph 
then ! 

* John iv. 27. + John iv. 10. % John iv. 14. 
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Who can stand calmly by and view these things, and 
never "tease his soul for some great cure"?* 

Strange thought that God should never scorn our 
help, but give us leave to aid Him, aid Him in saving 
those He left high heaven to seek and save — the lost I 
Surely such a thought should melt the coldest of us into 
passion. 

Let us show them love — "love that generates the 
likeness of itself." t Let us dare to be single ; to act as 
if responsible alone to God, and to the good among 
mankind who love and do His will, " so that dear love 
go with it" X It takes a soul to move a soul, a heart 
to move a heart. We, with the hearts and souls preg- 
nant with love, must teach them to develop from 
within. 

There is a possibility of good in all, were it made 
sure alone by the certainty of evil possibilities, and 
made sure just so far. 

The question with me is. Are we worthy of work like 
this, work that aspires so high, such God-like work, 
almost to re-create, regenerate ? 

Only just for the Lord's own command — by Him, it 
seems, deemed worthy. Hear His appeal : 

" Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they 
are white already to harvest And he that reapeth 
receiveth wages, and gatherethyrw/V unto life eternal.^* % 

* Mrs. Browning. + Ibid. X Ibid. § John iv. 35, 36. 
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Was there ever such a touching description of a 
mission as this, " The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost " ? * Was there ever such 
another vineyard? And yet He gives us leave; He 
even pleads with us, on the ground of our relationship 
to Him, "Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. "t 

Yes, God, the great " I Am," is looking down. 
He feels with the poor outcast, even in her agonising 
present; and all the more for His own purity. And 
some day He will right the wrong He looks on ; and I, 
for my part, say " Amen " to it. 

* Luke xix. lo. t Matt. xxi. 28. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE GLENDOWER FAMILY DIARIES. 

^ Evelyris Diary, ^["une 1857. — My mother is dead. 
One of her last requests to us was, to keep a family 
chronicle. Such a request seems very strange, but 
coming at such a time, . and from her, it is impossible 
not to comply with it. She must have had some strong 
reason for it, or else a deep, tender heart like hers 
would never have made it a dying request. We all feel 
sure of that, after the long years of unselfish care she 
has expended' on us : and for that reason we all wish 
to fall in with it ; though ours has been such a quiet, 
happy life, at home together, that there seems very little 
to write about. 

Madeline, and Llewellyn, with myself, make up our 
little family — except for Maurice Fitzherbert and Henry 
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Oswald Thorwaldsen, two students, who have been 
brought up with us almost as if they had been 
members of our own family. 

Oswald is of quite a noble family, and would never 
have been studying here with Llewellyn but that he is 
an orphan, and my father is his guardian. He is well 
built, elegant, graceful ; he is cheerful, frank, and witty ; 
and people seem held by his conversation as by a spell. 
Having travelled somewhat before the death of his 
parents, and being a great reader, he has much that is 
interesting to relate ; and there certainly is an inexpress- 
ible charm in his manner of relating his adventures. 
Poetry and music are his delight and recreation; but 
Llewellyn says it is in debate he most excels. He makes 
no doubt that his college will some day derive great 
honour from his abilities. 

I call Llewellyn a poet ; for he knows how to s^y 
what other people only think. He scorns the idea of 
seeking fame though, when love, he says, is all we want. 

Oswald is as dear to us as one of our own family. 
He is older than Llewellyn ; but Llewellyn thinks there 
is no one like him, because, he says, his whole heart is 
in everything he does. He has such a beautiful voice : 
the tones are so rich, and clear, and true — thrilling, 
ringing music, whether he sings or speaks. We often 
say, if he had been a poor boy, he would have been a 
chorister, and sung in the choir with the other parish 
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boys.- He is amiable, and for his age has evidently a 
very cultivated mind; but he is selfish, and too fond 
of adulation. 

Of course we all see that he is in love with Madeline, 
child as she is. He appears to love her with quite as 
true, and tender, and ennobling a love as ever enters 
into the best love of later life. In his sight she is a 
very angel ; his fancy etherealises her, with her pale, 
melancholy face, her rich, long, nut-brown, or perhaps, 
more properly speaking, auburn hair — for there is such 
a tint of gold in it — and her large hazel eyes, of extreme 
sweetness — soft, limpid eyes, which allow one to look 
into the soul — and a fresh smile of such exquisite deli- 
cacy, and such sweet graciousness, that one can never 
forget it — it floats eternally in the memory. 

Oswald never thinks of the inequalities of position 
between them— ^which very much grieves my father. 
He and Madeline recognise no future ; they live in the 
present ; and that seems to be a very happy one, in each 
other's love. 

When at the seaside, as at the present moment, they 
spend hours together on the beach, gathering seaweed, 
building castles, and treasuring up valueless shells, 
while they watch the sea advancing or retreating. 
Sometimes we all sit down on the beach, side by side, 
Llewellyn, Maurice, and I, and Oswald and Madeline, 
and read to one another. At other times Maurice, 
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Oswald, and Llewellyn throw stones into the sea, and 
we girls stand and watch them ; but there is very little 
change in our pursuits, except as the tides change, and 
we lose the sands ; or the wind is too high for us to sit 
out of doors, and watch the sun and the sea. 

At home, of course, the time is principally devoted to 
study ; but we have glorious walks in the morning and 
evening; and enchanting rambles in the woods, those 
glorious specimens of God's power for beauty ! And 
many and many a happy day we spend, as happy as 
that one Blair describes, that he wished would never 
end ; for I am only seventeen, though I am obliged to 
be part mother, part sister to the others, being the 
eldest of our motherless family. 

Oswald has an intellectual, powerful countenance, very 
difficult exactly to decipher, a piercing eye, dark hair 
thrown backwards, a beautifully formed forehead, with a 
charming smile, and that perfect air of high breeding 
which puts one immediately at ease. Perhaps extreme 
pallor, and a look of deep melancholy in his dark eyes, 
take something from his manly look ; but they add to 
the depth and interest of his countenance. He talks 
much of sculpture, painting, and music ; and there are 
signs of thought in his conversation which make it both 
pleasing and instructive. His tastes are as fine as his 
nature is genial 

No wonder that Madeline loves him, and that he 
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loves her ; for, though still young, she is capable of 
perceiving and admiring excellence. Her song-voice 
is a deep contralto, with all its full rich pathos, that 
wraps itself so round the heart, thrilling to the very 
depths and recesses of one's being. There is such an 
exquisite richness in the tones she brings out — tones of 
almost supernatural sweetness, tender and solemn, yet 
flexible and thrilling — tones that seem to come melting 
from her round and swelling throat, as Oswald some- 
times says, indicating music whose melody is of the 
heart. And he is correct. 

Hers is a spontaneous character, all made up of light 
and action; everything about her is unpremeditated: 
she has the gaiety of a child ; a child's sadness, impulses, 
enthusiasms, sudden laughters, and tears ; she is a 
natural, charming character; so genuine, so genial, so 
true; never afraid of being herself. She has a frank 
manner and buoyant spirit, with a strong desire to 
please, which make her universally popular. And she 
well deserves it ; she is so benignant and gentle. 

Madeline's language, like that of the French, is full 
of those fascinating elisions that give such a charm to 
their society; broken phrases, mostly in the present 
tense; animated gestures, that leive so much for the 
listener to fill up, so much scope for the imagination. 
Part-picturing I call it : with looks she often speaks 
sentences. 
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There is a strong personal resemblance between 
Madeline and my father — as strong almost as their 
mutual affection : they seem scarcely more than different 
shades of the same nature. 

And Madeline does indeed love him I 

My father is of those easy-going men who like any- 
thing that tends to make people happy, even to the 
extent of a harmless delusion. He always asserts that 
the virtue that requires to be guarded is scarcely worth a 
sentinel. Milton's creed, as expressed in his " Comus," 
and my father's, are essentially one and the same. 

The villagers among whom we live are remarkable 
for the simplicity of their manners, working hard when 
at labour, and enjoying days of festival with equal 
zest. 

Our residence is not far from a beautiful forest, 
and we have a river near by, and large garden grounds 
of our own, with a lake and park near us ; though in 
contrast, not so very far distant, are docks and manu- 
factories, with all their sad concomitants ; and saddest 
of all to me, the county gaol ! 

Madeline's Diary,— June 1857. — Evelyn tells me that 
one of our mother's last requests was that we should 
each write the story of our life. But I cannot write of 
myself ; besides so many books are written, there is no 
place for me and mine. And then, again, I have so little 
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to put down ; scarce fourteen summers have passed over 
my head, and I am young and thoughtless. 

I could better write of Oswald : he is older by three 
years than I am, as old as Evelyn. He is eminently 
beautiful, young, and full of life; such a sparkling 
glance ! And so gracious is he, that wherever he goes 
blessings follow him : his very voice speaks music ; his 
very look says volumes even if he keep silence. 

The general cast and expression of his features when 
in repose is pensive ; an air of refinement distinguishes 
his well-moulded brow; his mouth breathes sympathy, 
and his rich brown eye gleams with tenderness. The 
sweetness of his voice in speaking harmonises with his 
appearance. 

My father often says that his love for us girls, and 
being so much in our society, as ever happens, has soft- 
ened his manners, and brightened his wit ; but I think 
it is we who have gained from him, not he from us. He 
calls us the sisters of his boyhood : I think it such a 
pretty name. 

Maurice seems to like Evelyn best. He told me the 
other day he thought she had the most agreeable face 
he had ever seen ; not absolutely beautiful, but extra* 
ordinarily pleasant; and he considered her the most 
genial, unaffected, frank, engaging girl he knew. 

But Oswald has always been more my playmate — my 
squire to church, and the companion of my walks. Yes, 
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I suppose it is true, as I read the other day, that love is 
nothing more than " hearts to hearts attracted by irre- 
sistible affinity." * For I must oWXi I prefer Oswald to 
Maurice. His pure taste, his genial nature, his tender 
heart, the brilliancy of his triumphs, and even the 
pathos of his despondency, all seem to draw me to him. 
No doubt our mutual confidence grows naturally out of 
our mutual relations ; for, from mere children we have 
been together. 

And I can write of my father. Looking back into the 
blank of my infancy, I can still remember him. And 
there are times when he has been nurse to me, com- 
panion, playmate, instructor, father, — all in one ! And 
perhaps the thought that touches me the most in all my 
early childhood, is that such a man as he should bend 
to play the child for my sake. 

I can remember well many and many a day he 
carried me up and down the beach in his arms, to 
strengthen me when I was sickly. Pocket-loads of 
children's gear he brought me often from the market-town 
when he went there. He was a playfellow that never 
tired of me whatever I did to him ; and when the fever 
came into the village and fixed its gripe on me, for days 
and nights he watched beside my bed, scarcely taking 
food, and hardly even sleep, so Evelyn says. He was 
indeed a father : his life seemed quite wrapped up in 

* Sheridan Knowles. 
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mine ! How often I have sat upon his knee, by the 
hour, pressed to his heart, while he has called me by 
the fondest, tenderest names — he, in his idolising fond- 
ness, parting my hair and smoothing it, because words 
were not strong enough to speak all his love. All this 
and more ! Name after name of fond endearment — 
" Core of my heart," * my dear old doating, idolising 
father called me. All this was in my early childhood, 
when my memory was tender \ but the impression of his 
kindness still remains. Time has passed since then. 

He has a rare knack of hoping, delightful intellectual 
gifts; and the simplicity of his character is as great 
as a child's. He generally has a preoccupied air — 
the thoughtful face of a philosopher. His language is 
polite, chosen, and gentle. If he goes out with his 
pockets full of halfpence, he is sure to come home with 
them empty : the children know him and run after him. 
And every one loves him down to the youngest child : 
he has a wonderful power of winning affection. He is a 
great admirer of happy hun^an faces. 

Our house is situated at the foot of a sloping hill, 
sheltered by a beautiful underwood behind and a 
pretty garden in front, and on either side lie fields 
separated very neatly by elms and hedgerows. Every 
morning we close round the family hearth, and bend in 
gratitude to Him who has given us another day. There 

* Sheridan Knowles. 
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are pretty little rustic seals in the garden, overshaded by 
hawthorn and honeysuckle; and in the summer time 
the fields are gay with bluebells and centaury. It is a 
peculiar pleasure to my father to traverse and admire 
with us the flower-embellished fields. 

The respect felt for my father in our village appears 
to be complete, unanimous, and cordial; and as a 
natural consequence he has a great many happy friends 
constantly about him. He possesses a naturalness and 
calmness that it strikes me always characterise, the 
truly great ; and yet he enjoys fun as much as any one. 
I can remember his saying one day that to see us so 
religiously crack our nuts on Michaelmas Eve reminded 
him of Burns's beautiful Hallowe^en, and more espe* 
cially of the following verse : — 

*' The auld guidwife's weel-hoardet nits 
Are round and round divided. 
And many lads' and lasses' fates 
Are there that night decided. 
Some kindle couthie, side by side. 

And bum thegi^er trimly ; 
Some start awa' wi' saucy pride, 
And jump outowre the chimlie, 

Fu' high that night." 

We young people knew that the fairies were said to 
hold a grand anniversary on that night ; and we knew 
that burning the nuts was a famous charm. So we 
followed the example of the Scotch. We named the 
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lad and lass to each particular nut, as we put it in 
the fire, and according as it burned quietly or started 
from beside its fellow, the course and issue of the 
courtship would be. In all this my father takes great 
interest \ also in the Christmas carols and all the pre- 
parations for Christmas time, the Shrovetide pancakes, 
and the true loveknots for St. Valentine's Day. He 
likes to see us enjoy the fun of all the festival days in 
the year. 

As children we have been always very happy. Auntie 
says the hours one passes with happy prospects in view 
are often more happy than those crowned with fruition. 
Our lives certainly have been one long unbroken dream 
of domestic luxury and innocent indulgence. They say 
that God created family ties : I am sure He has bound 
us closely together as father and children. 

Evelyn is three years older than I ; she seems quite 
my elder sister ; in some respects she will take the place 
of my mother. She is a most gentle, amiable being, a 
creature formed to adorn and to be admired. She has 
a warm, bright, loving countenance ; features of more 
than ordinary feminine delicacy, with sweetly trustful, 
heavenly eyes. She has never been so much what 
might be called pretty ; but there is a species of beauty 
about her, evidently the beauty of goodness. 

It seems to me that love lends her looks a gentle 
radiance, a tender, inexpressible charm of expression, in 
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which blended purity, peace, and joy look forth from 
her soul. Her youthful and yet motherly tone of voice 
and manner goes straight to the heart Such a bounty 
of loving thoughts makes hers always a loving presence. 
It is evident that she has lived in an atmosphere of 
kindness ; never been exposed to those collisions that 
so wound the heart. At times her face lights up with 
unspoken thoughts, and then her smile grows heavenly. 

Evelyn loves all nature, whether the song of the 
birds in the woods, the merry voices of childhood, or 
the sweet scent of the meadows. Everything seems to 
make music within her. I have often heard her go into 
raptures when descanting with Maurice on the magnifi- 
cence of the vegetable creation, with all its splendour 
of colour and beauty of form — no matter whether the 
theme were the cedar or the hyssop, the olive or the 
lily, the oak or the bramble. 

In the love of nature we are alike ; but in almost every 
other respect we differ. There is a sisterly resemblance 
between us — people say, a family cast ; but there the 
likeness ceases. Evelyn admires gentleness and good- 
ness with an intense admiration ; and bestows love and 
pity liberally on all around her. Where she loves, she . 
loves steadily and calmly. 

From day to day it is evident that Maurice and she 
learn to love one another more and more. But as for 
me, it was far otherwise. All of a sudden I was flooded 
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with a passion unaware — a passion so strong as to trans- 
form me. Oswald put his hand — the touch of it was 
like no other hand — on mine, and told me that he loved 
me, that I was all to him. From that day we were no 
longer simple friends. We gave and took, as mutual 
gifts, each other's heart. We loved. I never distin- 
guished whether / was loved, or loved another, so happy 
was I in that first onrush of life. 

Our lives were intimately interwoven ; we breathed one 
common air. Our reciprocal feelings were so strong 
that they biassed our lives; our mutual relations were 
so close that we modified one another's character. 

Dr. Glendawer^s Diary, — May 1858. — Evelyn is 
married. Fitzherbert has made choice of one worthy 
of his love; one who will seek his honour and whose 
love he will retain. He won her nobly, as the high 
prize she is. And now she will be his for life and death ; 
and he will guard her; and, by his truth, she will be 
true. 

I know her well ! She will walk with him, hand 
in hand, through this work-day world; "baring her 
tender feet to every roughness, yet letting not one heart- 
beat go astray." * Her quiet smile would warm the 
poorest hovel to a home. 

Evelyn's is true love. She will smooth for him the 

* Lowell. 
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rough, and light for him the dark ; and all with blissful 
gentleness. She will o'erlook his faults, or look them 
down with love and meek forgiveness, as she has always 
done in days gone by the faults she found at home. 
Hers is a love " that will be new and fresh each hour, 
as the golden mystery of sunset" — a love "showing 
its worthiness of noble thoughts by a clear sense of 
inward nobleness." * When the autumn of his life shall 
come, as come it must ; when his hand is thin and weak, 
his lips parched and pale, and his cheek white and wan ; 
she will sit beside his couch and hold his feeble hand 
— love teaching her -his unspoken wants. And when 
the hour of death draws near, and his lamp of life grows 
dim — still, unwearied, she will watch beside him and 
love him still. I know her : such is Evelyn I No 
wonder the chimes rang out joy for the wedding ! 

As yet Maurice has no idea what a treasure a virtuous 
wife is — a discreet, loving wife. I know of no gift that 
even high Heaven can give, for this life, to equal it. A 
good wife doubles a man's joys and halves his griefs; 
and there is no ill mixed with the good she does him. 
She is his guardian angel, winning him from the world 
to the pure pleasures of fireside happiness, "blest with 
that charm, the certainty to please." t 

So I was happy as I saw the ring of gold, and heard 
the holy vow bind her as his. I knew that she would 
* Lowell. t Rogers. 
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soon cross the threshold of her own home to leave it for 
ever; bnt I felt that she would enter his, where every 
tear would only need to fall, to be fast kissed away. 
For Maurice is a good man ; and he loves her — he has 
long loved her. They are glad in each other, and. glad 
in hope ; and together they will worship God and sing 
His praise. 

And Evelyn deserves it all, for her outward loveliness 
is only a fair index to the purity within. Now she will 
have another home in which to strew fresh flowers, where 
she can reign as mother and wife; another hearth to 
make glad as she has made ours ; another sphere in 
which to show her worth ; another circle to test her 
patient womanhood ; and other hearts among which to 
walk bright and womanly, as the dear old Evelyn of 
old. 

She has been a good and duteous daughter to me: 
I cannot but shed a tear to feel that memory is all 
that is left me of her. But I pray God she may be 
happy 1 

I have been into her room. Her lute lies just as she 
last left it, beside her workbox, and the book she had in 
reading — all pencil-marked. She has been the star and 
joy of this house since her mother's death. But little 
Madeline is left me. It was a priceless gift I gave 
away that day to Maurice ; and there was silence even 
amid the gathered throng, as he led her from the altar. 
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Yet many a voice spoke what the heart echoed — 
God bless her ! 

But it was scarcely to an untried guardianship that 
I gave her when I gave her to Maurice, so well 
known and tested. When my anxious eye can watch 
no longer over her, his will ; and I could never stand 
between a love as strong and beautiful as hers, that 
willed to give itself away, and the object of that love. 
Still, she has girded on "that harness which the 
ministry of death alone unlooseth, but whose fearful 
power may stamp the sentence of eternity." * 

Now, Thorwaldsen must cease to visit this house : he 
must spend his vacations elsewhere. I begin to fear 
lest he should have forgotten his promise to his parents ; 
I must remind him of his father's (almost dying) wish 
that he should marry Lady Anabel ; and I must advise 
that his visits cease here till after his marriage with her. 

Her uncle writes me that she is growing very fair 
and comely, and is just seventeen — still at the School 
Convent, receiving the best possible education, and 
enjoying every advantage that an orphan in her posi- 
tion can enjoy. He says she is very well and happy, 
and that next year in the shooting season he shall 
arrange for them to meet. 

But my heart is heavy for Madeline. I begin to fear 
now that it may have been unwise of me to have let 

* Mrs. Sigourney. 
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him remain here so long, or even, as of late, spend 
his vacations here; for Madeline is fifteen now, and 
extremely beautiful — no longer a child, perhaps, in 
Thorwaldsen's eyes. 

Still he seems such a frank, open fellow; and he 
knows so well his promise to his father, and the descent 
of the money, on failure of the marriage, that I think, 
— I hope, I am safe. I must write to her uncle this 
week; and he must spend his vacations for the future 
there. 

Yet I shall be sorry to part with the young fellow, 
nor will I, except with a carte blanche to come and 
see us from time to time, as he will; for he was the 
son of my dearest and most tried friend. Besides, 
both Llewellyn and Madeline are very fond of him, 
and they will miss the fun and frolic of the vacations 
together very much — all the more for Fitzherbert and 
Evelyn being no longer of the party. 

• 

Evelyn^ s Diary,— July loM, 1858. — I have received 
three telegrams in so many hours. One from Llewellyn 
— "Come at once." One from Madeline — ** On board 
the ship Arethusa, Pray go to father, Evelyn. Do 
pray go." And one from my father, so touching in its 
simple brevity — " M. is gone ! What can we do ? " 

Of course I must go. Still I must wait to speak to 
Maurice. He may be able to give some advice. 

B 
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And here comes the postman. Ah ! a letter from 
Aunt Raneleagh. 

She says she supposes Madeline and Oswald must 
have gone off in the night, as no one seems to have 
seen or heard anything of them. 

"It was thought at first that they had over-slept 
themselves, having spent a long day in the country 
yesterday, picnicing and sketching; but when the 
doors were forced open, the rooms were found empty. 
How or when they left no one knows ; and at present 
inquiry seems to bring out nothing. 

" Your father seems nearly wild, — stunned ! You 
must come at once, either with or without Maurice. 

" Can she be coming to you ? What can she mean 
by taking such a course? Where will it end? 

" I understand from Llewellyn, that yesterday Oswald 
asked your father again for Madeline's hand, and that 
he spoke to him very decidedly on the impossibility 
of his union with her, both on account of the difference 
in their position and of his so-called bethrothal to Lady 
Anabel. He told him that it would be unjust to Lady 
Anabel, unjust to her family, and an abuse of the trust 
that had been placed in him by his late friend, Lord 
Esterhilden ; that he grieved for him in his grief, if he 
loved Madeline, though she was only a child; but that 
he could never hear a word again on the subject; and 
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that he must abide by his decision, stated some months 
since, and would see him no more till after his antici- 
pated marriage. 

"We can only think," adds my aunt, "that this 
caused them so suddenly to elope — which is even 
worse! For now what guarantee have we for the 
marriage at all? 

** Poor Madeline ! She is such a child, and such a 
sweet child too ! I feel sure she has no idea what is 
involved in such a step. 

" I shall look for you by every train, and have 
the carriage at the station in attendance. — In haste, 
your sorrowing Aunt Raneleagh." 

Before the next night closed in, I was at home. 

When I entered the room my father was sitting 
motionless, with drooping head, and eyes vaguely fixed 
on the object immediately before him. I went up to 
him and kissed him; and he put out his hand to 
Maurice. He looked more worn, and bowed down 
with sorrow in one night, than in years before. The 
blow had come upon him so suddenly, it had almost 
petrified him ; it seemed to me that he had grown like 
marble, through grief. There was a stifled, drowsy 
lethargy about him that touched my heart. His very 
tears seemed congealed : he found no outlet for his woe 
in word, or sigh, or tear. 
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I spoke to him and tried to rouse him, but I found 
it very difficult However, at last I succeeded Even 
then at first he seemed undecided as to the best course 
to pursue; but at last he rose up and said, "I must go 
in search of her, Evelyn. We mustn't rest till we find 
her. We must find her in her shame, and bring her 
back, if we go through the whole world to do it ! " 
And then to my great joy his overcharged heart found 
relief in tears. 

The house seemed a very sad one : every one was in 
sorrow. The crystalline, serene note that had so often 
echoed from room to room was exchanged for one of 
wailing. An intense woe, an anxious restlessness, a 
bitter melancholy, had taken its place : all sign of gaiety 
was gone. An expressive sigh, a sigh akin to tears, 
had taken its place, indicative of much suffering gone 
through. 

I had always heard it said that the wretchedness of 
an old man was the coldest of distresses ; it interested 
nobody. But it could scarcely be found true in our 
case ; for the news soon spread of my sister's elopement. 
And the gentleness and delicacy of feeling that prevailed 
everywhere towards our family were very marked. Every 
one held my father in great respect, and they knew his 
love for Madeline ; and hearts were heavy and anxious 
in our village home that day. 

" Poor Madeline ! Gone ! " said my father, " and till 
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yesterday all her care in life seemed to be to make others 
happy — so good and so charming. Gone ! the child of 
my heart, with the beauty of an angel ! Gone I " 

"And with him, too, of all the people in the world !" 
said Maurice. "'The ungrateful wretch ! the monster I 
after all your kindness ! " 

"He reminds me of Caliban," said Llewellyn : "a 
'most lying slave, whom stripes may move, not kind- 
ness r " * 

" Perhaps she was forced from her home, and is still 
innocent," I suggested. 

" I will find out her betrayer,'* he responded, (" I can no 
longer call him by his old familiar name,) and, wherever 
he is, I will reproach him with his baseness." 

" Poor wretched child 1 And she used to be the joy 
and life of our home. She grew up before me like a 
flower. However, if stained by ten thousand vices, she 
is my awn child still, and if she repent she shall always 
find a welcome in this heart and home." 

"Poor Madeline," he burst forth again in soliloquy, 
" and is the music of your voice lost to me for ever ? Am 
I never again to fold you in my embrace? Oh yes! 
Evelyn," he said, turning to me, " I feel it in my heart. 
But in any case I will pursue her and search her out ; 
and if I cannot hide her shame, I will bear it with 
her, if she only repent and cease from sin. Once she 

* Shakespesire. 
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was like an opening rose, * sweet to the sense, unsullied 
all, and spotless ! ' * 

" O Llewellyn ! " he said, turning from one to another 
of us, as if his heart would break, " and I had dwelt so 
often, with so much pleasure, on her innocent loveliness ! 
The thought haunts me. Can there be the impending sha- 
dow of a great disgrace cast over our house and home? " 

" He netted her, our pretty Madeline ; snared her, as 
they snare birds," said my brother violently. 

But my father replied, and I thought it so beautiful : 
" God feeds the birds, Llewellyn, that hang their nests 
on the face of the bare, tall cliffs ; and He sends His 
sunshine and rain to the flowers that carpet the earth 
with their beauty ; so I know He will care for her, in 
the midst of her. sorrow, as much as He did in her joy. 

" Ah ! Evelyn, many a person knows what it is to love a 
child ; but few know what it is to lose her — to lose her for 
blight and ruin. She has been the one object of my life, 
each thought has been devoted to her ; I lived to gratify 
her every wish. But I never knew I loved her till now 1 

"How separation increases love — ^^love and tenden^iiy,** 
he said, throwing such an infinite pathos into the words 
that it made my heart bleed for him. '' I listen for her, 
but not the faintest echo of her voice meets my ear : all 
is as silent as 'twere the abode of death." 

And then, as if his thoughts were too much for him, 

* Rowe. 
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he burst out with the exclamation, " Oh my own 1 my 
own ! my dear, dear Madeline ! living or dying you are 
mine ! long absence and injury can never separate my 
heart from you ! I shall always welcome you back : you 
can never shake your old father off thus ! never ! deeply 
injured as he is." 

" Evelyn," he said, after a pause, " I'll seek her far 
and wide ; and if she should come back, — if I should 
bring her back, no one shall reproach her ; she shall live 
with me alone, and she shall die with me : my love is 
unchanged for her. I forgive her alL She is still my 
own darling child ! Ma — de — line ! " 

Then he sank exhausted on a chair by the table side, 
and buried his face in his hands, quite overcome with 
emotion. 

I knew no words with which to comfort him ; I felt 
sure that no one could fill her empty place : his very life 
seemed broken up. And yet it made it perhaps sadder 
to see his gentle patience under all his heavy trouble, 
and his willingness to attend to every one around hiln. 

"The spoiler bore her from my orphaned home, I 
know not where," he said; and the sad pathos of his 
tones rings now in my ear. " Let us haste and be off 
then, Llewellyn, lest her weight of sorrow should press 
her down, and death should lay her low before we 
rescue her. I cannot lose her from my sight ; and, to 
my pained fancy, she is now pale, now a burning 
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crimson blushes all over her, and now the tears in 
gushing torrents run down her cheeks and fall on the 
poor hands she wrings with grief. Distressed on every 
side, with no one hand to help her, tell me, Evelyn, 
think you, was ever misery like hers ? Oh, how I long 
to be near the pillow of my child to comfort her ; just 
to be by her, if it were only to weep there ! " 

July 12M, 1858. — I think one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world is a good man relieving adversity ; and, 
to my eyes, my father seemed to be that good man. 

• 

When he set out on his search he had no idea where 
he was going, or what was before him ; only I felt sure 
by his manner, and what I knew of him, that it was a 
search that he would never relinquish while there was 
a chance of hope. 

It was arranged that I and Aunt Raneleagh — ^Aunt 
Raneleagh had kindly agreed to come and stay with me 
—should remain at home and keep everything just as it 
was ; 60 that if Madeline did come back and creep in 
trembling, she tnight find a warm welcome. Her room 
was to be scrupulously kept exactly the same, and nothing 
about the place altered ; so that if she wandered near 
at an^ time she might be tempted to come in. And 
at night a light was to be kept ever in the window, my 
father told me, to show the way ; so that if she only 

me back to die, she might die in peace and at home. 
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Ileweilyn^s Diaij.^/uly 29/*, 1858. — ^Thcreare times 
when everything seems easy ; and there are times when 
everything seems impossible. 

¥^en first the news reached my father that Madeline 
had eloped-^left her own home for ever — I shall never 
forget his up-tumed face, clasped, quivering hands, and 
the hoarse shivering voice in which he uttered the one 
word, '' Gone ! ". It was like the wail of a despairing 
heart He presented a picture of agony I never wish 
to see again. 

I scarcely knew what to think or what to fear. I 
stood paralysed* 

I knew she had been the pride and joy of his life : 
she was so clever and so beautiful And here were 
years of luminous joy and love suddenly terminated 
thus. I knew he would sooner have seen her dead as 
the cold clay, than gone, as he feared, to disgrace and 
ruin. So I sat perfectly silent; and I heard him 
murmur to himself from time to time, " Our poor 
girl!" — I knew he was thinking of her mother — and 
then sink back again into his state of unimpassioned 
grief. Hour after hour he sat moodily thinking, till 
" all his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, 
as the vapours freeze in fantastic shapes on the window- 
panes in the winter*" * 

The next day Evelyn and Maurice came and roused 

* Longfellow. 
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him ; and then, with all the energy of determination, he 
rose and said, ^^ I must find her, and bring her back, my 
poor, lost Madeline ! " 

It was what I expected. It needs but little to bring 
a father to the succour of his child. Love never leaves 
the object of its love exposed when its care can shelter 
it : it sacrifices everything to bless the one it loves. 

With a face of dread he passed solitary through the 
dark streets at night, looking as he went among the 
wandering faces for the face of all others he dreaded 
most to find — that one face of his love ; giving utterance 
from time to time to his feelings in expressions such as • 
these : — " O Madeline ! Unhappy Madeline ! And little 
voices might have called her * mother,' and brought no 
sense of shame with their innocent call ! '* 

" Only to think that he could dare assail a temple of 
such innocent chastity ! " I said 

" Yes," he replied, "my roof-tree has suffered shame ! 
What could she do but lose, and hide herself, if she 
doesn't go home ? " 

But more ordinarily he went on with "that hushed 
concentration of his whole being, which would have 
made him solitary in ever so great a crowd." * 

One thing that struck me very powerfully on the 
journey was this, he never spoke of her as a woman 
now ; but always as a child. " Oh if I could only know 

* Dickens. 
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she was dead, Llewellyn," he said, " it would be better 
than this ! May be she is sick and in want ! May be " 

then he echoed David's cry, the cry of so many 

a father's broken heart : " Oh, my child, Madeline ! 
Madeline ! my child, my child ! Irreparable is the loss, 
Llewellyn, for I have lost my daughter, doubly lost 
her losing her thus, and so young ! " 

I said, " Still there may be virtue ? " "Yes," he replied, 

" * But a rolling stone 
On a hill's brow is not more quickly gone ; 
The slightest motion, — ceasing from our care, — 
A moment's absence, — when we're not aware, — 
When down it rolls, and at the bottom lies, 
Sunk, lost, degraded', never more to rise ! 
Far ofif the glorious height from whence it fell, 
With all things base and infamous to dwell.' " * 

The cause of her flight understood, perhaps he might 
have felt better. 

"AVhy did he aspire to one whose nature he could 
never appreciate or care for ? " he said bitterly one day 
after a long silence. " I cannot but dwell on all that 
has been so innocent and beautiful in that past that is 
now gone for ever." 

" I had a sister : it was all my happiness to own her 
once," I said " I would forget her now ! And yet how 
wondrous fair she was ! — In the first blush of woman- 
hood, with such luxuriance of charms — fingers that 

* Crabbe. 
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tapered to their pinky tips 1 Shame on shame I call it, 
to sho^ love where you design disgrace ! But I can 
hardly believe it of Madeline, father; for she was as 
resolute in virtue as she was bland and tender in affec- 
tion. It was never in her to act a part that would raise 
a blush. He could never have known the heart he 
made so light of. I call it rather the work of hate than 
love to do the work of hate — to first steal love, then 
virtue ! " 

" Still, she who knows her danger, and delays escape,'* 
my father said sorrowfully, " has but herself to thank, 
whatever may befall. Oh, she is pure, Llewellyn, despite 
appearances ! She was such a novice I Yet so simple 
and sincere that she even loved, and knew it not, till 
by its signs others more skilled found out the passion 
for her, and told her that she loved. Yes, she is pure, 
despite appearances I " 

"Then it was a vile plot,'^ I said vehemently, **to 
ensnare her in helpless ruin, pretending all the time she 
was the girl he held nearest his heart ! " 

" Ah I may be,*' he replied ; " but no one shall ever 
wrong her in my hearing. She has a father to plead the 
cause of her wronged honour and baffled love. 

" This is a most heavy and strange affliction, Llewellyn. 
They say she fell 1 And yet she could not fall ! She has 
been outraged, slandered — aught but lost I She could 
not fall 1 She did not,— could not fall ! " he said ; 
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and his cres discoursed language 'twere difficult to 



The poor old man was in horrible dread. There was 
no need for him to put it into words ; any one could see 
iL It wasn't that he thought she was driven from under 
the shelter of God's wing; but sometimes even there 
it is dark, — ^all shadow. He searched cautiously and 
slowly ; he sought the aid of the police, and of some of 
the poor little street waifs and strays, who would be 
better able than others to give him information. And 
he and I sought, and they all sought far and near : she 
seemed swallowed up into silence and darkness, and 
there seemed no way of rescuing her. 

His face grew visibly sadder and sadder — pain- 
stricken ; he seemed bewildered between sympathy and 
horror. His soul was in a thick darkness ! My father 
was a man of venerable aspect : his silver locks became 
him ; and age sat well on him, till now. " But sorrow 
had turned the little evening of the old man's life to 
night before its time." Winter seemed creeping too 
early over the summer of his life. 

It was a wonder to me that he did not vent his ire 
and scorn in imprecations and invectives on the monster 
that would decoy his child, to compass her dishonour ; 
but he said simply and solemnly : " Llewellyn, this is no 
private, it is a common wrong — the wrong of every 
father, lover, brother. I had a daughter yesterday! 
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Father never loved a child as I loved Madeline, * She 
was my pride ; she ruled me like a child ; she lured me 
from my fiercest mood. And now, perhaps, 

"'Her name — 
That flower of woman's pride, which ta*en away, 
From a bright paragon she turns a thing 
For basest eyes to look askant upon — 
Is blasted past the powir of friend or lover 
To bring it to its pristine hue again.* * 

" He has robbed me of my child ! I will meet death 
or find my child — so heavenly true ! Oh the pity of it ! 
the pity of it ! " 

Once I ventured the remark, " * How sharper than a 
serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless child' " t 

'* Rather, Llewellyn," he replied, " to quote from the 
same touching record of a father's grief, * I am ashamed 
that she has power to shake my manhood thus ; ' J for 
these hot tears break from me perforce. O Madeline ! 
have you no pity for your old kind father, whose frank 
heart gave you all ? " 

" But perhaps she is married, I urged." 

" Supposing it even were so," he replied, " if there 
is one hour more than any other that craves a parent's 
presence, 'tis that which gives his child away from him. 
She should go with his blessing warm upon her." 

One day, walking along silently side by side, I heard 

* Sheridan Elnowles. t Shakespeare. ■ X Ibid. 
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him murmur to himself, " Father ! " and then with a 
deep sigh he said, " Title endeared by her whom I called 
daughter. O Llewellyn, if her cheek should burn with 
shame — the very thought of it drives me mad ! " 
AVhat could I say ? Well, 

** With silence only as their benediction, 
God's angels come 
When, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb ! " • 

And so I walked silently by his side — it seemed the 
best sympathy I could offer — ^grieving to see how his 
proud affection, his passionate sorrow, his burning in- 
dignation, his unconquerable resolution, all proclaimed 
him Madeline's father. 

" All flesh is frail, and * virtue lies very near to vice ; ' t 
but only the brute in man would take advantage of such 
a fact," I said at last. And he added warmly, " Oh ! may 
the watchful eye of Providence, that never sleeps when 
innocence is distressed, watch over her ! " 

" Strange work this, Llewellyn, in which I am engaged," 
he added after a pause, "to reclaim a lost child to 
virtue ! " Thus he vacillated ever between the thought 
of her innocence and her fall. 

By degrees the wildness of his grief became less ; he 
became calmer. It is extraordinary what calamities we 
can all bear when put to it : how by degrees we become 

* Whittier. f Crabbe. 
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accustomed to the most gloomy situations ! But never 
shall I forget the misery, the agony of all the days and 
nights of that fruitless search; the hopeless inquiries, 
with no solution to the mystery ; the despondency that 
grew heavier day by day; my father's miserable fore- 
bodings. I could scarcely believe my own senses, that 
it was Oswald who had so deeply wronged us, and brought 
shame and sorrow upon my father's grey hairs. 

As we passed the ivy-mantled moat-house, and the 
lichen-toned wall, on our sorrowful way home, we stood 
in an autumnal sunlight so cheerful that it seemed to 
mock our misery. By a very familiar winding path, 
with overhanging trees, we approached a gurgling 
stream, no less familiar, making its way through a shady 
copse, redolent of autumn odours, and just tinged by its 
golden-tipped fingers ; then passing on we came to the 
fern-covered dingle, so often frequented by Madeline in 
days gone by. And I saw my father silently bend and 
gather two or three fronds: I knew it was in fond 
remembrance of her. 

We walked on again ; and the twilight came to an 
end as we entered our now desolate though once happy 
home. 

And Macaulay's well-known words seemed only too 
applicable to us — 
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The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 
The house tliat envied not the wealth of Capua's marble halls, 
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Now, for the brightness of thy smile must have eternal gloom, 
And for the music of thy yoice the silence of the tomb." 

EvelytCs Diary,— July ^oth, 1858. — No words can 
express a tithe of what my father feels; the crushing 
suspense seems almost too much for him. His soul is 
stirred with profoundest anguish as he thinks of the 
possible consequences of her act Sometimes he tells 
me he could bear it all — but for her sin ! Or, to put it 
in his own pathetic words : " ' Oh, I could drink the 
cup, but for her sin ! Her dark, dark sin I Oh, 
may its bitterness have won her back to God ! May 
God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, my lost 
girl, Madeline!'"* 

Yet if there comes ever so gentle a tap at the door 
after dark, or even in the dead hours of the night, it is 
enough to wake my father. When first he came home 
he told us, so pathetically, not to go to the door — ^to 
leave it to him. " Let no one else go to scare my poor 
fallen child," he said ; "but if through over-watching and 
weariness, I shouldn't hear her soft knock, come and 
call me. Don't go near her, one of you; I wouldn't 
have her poor heart hurt, to be met thus. She shall 
know her father is true to her." 

Sad indeed it seemed to me that such a- beautiful 
girl, a girl of such excellent abilities, with strong powers 
of observation, quiet, eager, and delicate, so sensitive 

• WiUis, 
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to either bodily or mental pain, should have thrown 
herself away at such an early age. Poor girl ! I dare- 
say she often longs to lift the heavy load from our 
hearts at home, but feels it is too late now. 

With the loss of her, it was strange how we all 
warmed into a thousand half-obliterated recollections of 
events and scenes long passed away. Among others I 
reminded my father how, often and often, when she was 
ill, he had walked up and down, hour after hour, with 
her in his arms, soothing and fondling her; and 
quieting all her fretful fancies with unwearying, tender 
patience. 

"I know it, Evelyn, I know it all," he said. "When 
she was at home I thought ' the gentlest breeze that wakes 
the spring too rough to breathe upon her ; ' now, per- 
haps, shivering, she watches through the cold, dark night, 
and through the chillj drear day, alone ! It was not 
always thus. At home she never knew what care was ; 
now, she may be sad and shelterless ; or, perchance, 
beneath the drenching rain or bitter cold she pillows 
her wretched head." 

With what irresistible force deeds that had been 
scarcely noticed in their daily course returned to him ! 
With what pleasure he recalled the little loving acts of 
daily life, the fond desires to please him, the sacrifices 
she had willingly made for the good of others 1 With 
what fondness he dwelt on all the notes of tenderness. 
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the pretty simple ways which he used to prize, and 
which he could never forget 1 They were all sacred to 
him now — " sacred as hymns in infancy, learned listen- 
ing at a mother's knee." * 

Yes, and they evermore must be. Separation had 
hallowed all the past. . All the faults were swept away. 
All that had vexed, that fretted — all the failings of the 
past, were covered over with the mantle of love. 

" Am I too warm, Evelyn ? " sometimes he would say. 

And then, before I could answer him, he would answer 

himself : 

" * Too warm I cannot be. 
I loved her much ; but now I love her more. 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half-concealed, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded shine with azure, green, and gold ; 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! ' " f 

It was harrowing to see with what cruel power each 
little act of neglect, or inconsiderateness on his own 
part, told on him now that she was gone 1 How he 
longed for the spent opportunities of showing her love 
by smiles, or gifts, or help ! How his heart bled to 
cheer her, now he began to fear lest her sin was branded 
on her brow ! 

Still, thank God 1 I could see there was one comfort 
left him, and that a great one ! He, who was all love. 
— Christ, his life ! — the Great Healer, sympathised with 
* " The Changed Cross," &c. t Young. 
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him in his feeling for his poor girl — his poor lost 
Madeline ! And he told out his griefs into His willing 
ear, and asked Him, who had the power to do it, to 
soothe her for him. Then he seemed comforted. He 
had put the case into such good hands. 

How often, too, my fether read the story in the Bible 
of the woman who was a sinner — his poor Madeline's 
story, he called it now ; and how it thrilled and com- 
forted him no one knew but the Lord and himself ! 
But He knew; and He was by to help'and comfort him 
with His human heart. And by the subtle cord of 
love, I could see He was drawing him to place all his 
load of care, to lean all his heavy burden, on Him. And 
he told me the words oft rung in his ear : " My blood, 
once flowing free, upon the darkened tree," * was shed 
for her as well as thee. 

It was only in holy converse such as this, with his 
grand, glorious, infinite Master, that toy father ever felt 
really happy now. But he did then, notwithstanding 
the thorny mazes he had to tread, notwithstanding the 
heart-piercings he met on his road : he ' rested calm 
amid his ceaseless tide of harrowing thoughts. For he 
was on a Rock ; and that Rock was Christ " And life at 
its lowest ebb, Evelyn," he said to me one day, with one 
of his sweetest smiles, " is still bliss with Him \ for he is 
Love ! " 

* ** The Changed Cross," &c. 
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** One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists — one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good/* 



* 



And my father had found that support ; he was rest- 
ing in that assured belief; his confidence was such that 
it could only find expression in words such as these : 

** Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy keys. 
The anthem of the destinies ! 
The minor of Thy loftier strain, 
Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done I '* t 



* Wordsworth, t Whittier. 
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CHAPTER IL 

EXTRACTS FROM MADELINE'S DIARY. 

July 1858. — ^Well, Oswald has at last prevailed on me 
to elope with him ; and we have been privately married. 

I wish my father had given his consent to it : I should 
have felt much happier. He has been such a very good 
father to me ; I wish I had not left him thus. And yet 
there seemed no alternative but to marry, or lo§e 
Oswald for ever ! My father seemed determined that our 
intimacy should cease ; and I did love him so ! 

I never knew till a few months ago that Oswald had 
been, as it were, betrothed, when quite a child, to a little 
orphan girl named Lady Anabel Esterhilden; and that 
Oswald's money, or rather the chief part of it, depended 
on his union with her. My father told me that too late. 
I had learned to love Oswald ; and he had long loved 
me. If I had known it from the first, I should never 
have thought of him in any other light than as a brother 
— an orphan brother. 

But Oswald knew it. He told me he never loved 
her ; that she was chosen for him when he was a baby- 
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child ; and that he was made to promise to marry her, 
at his father's deathbed, before he was old enough to 
know what he was doing. And he tells me that he has 
never seen her since, and never will ; for all his heart is 
mine. 

He says passionately that my father is his guardian ; 
and that he would not uphold a match which could 
result only in unhappiness. But in any case he has 
promised to cling to me, be he ever so poor through it ; 
and I have at last consented to marry him, unknown to 
my father and against his wish. 

Oh! if the marriage had but had his sanction. I 
cannot bear to think I deceived such a loving father. 
I could not write to him now even to let him know 
I am married : I am ashamed. I have cut myself 
entirely off from all my home friends by my foolish 
and wrong act : I feel it now. But it is too late to 
gain his approval, or even his permission. 

Still, thank God, we are happy together, as happy 
as if our marriage had been sanctioned, — ^but for that 
one thought. 

August i6thy 1859. — I have read in the "Times" to- 
day that Evelyn has a little girL And I have a little 
girl too: she is one week old to-day. 

It seems strange to learn of the birth of a sister's 
child in that way ! It seems stranger still to think our 
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little children will never see one another, never play 
together! And yet Evelyn and I were such happy 
sisters, and Maurice and Oswald were such stanch 
friends. But Evelyn married with my father's consent 
and approval, and I without it ! I do not deserve their 
friendship and love. And yet 

**the counsel that we two have shared. 



The sister's vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us, — oh, and is all forgot ? 

All schooldays* friendship, childhood innocence ? 

We," Evelyn, "like two artificial gods. 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together 

Like a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition. 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart." * 

The Lady Anabel has just come out. People say 
she is extraordinarily beautiful. Oswald has seen her 
for the first time since she was quite a child. He is 
evidently struck with her. But I am married, thank 
God ! I am not afraid of her charms. And I have a 
little child ! Next week her birth will be registered. 
Onella Thorwaldsen ! What a pretty name. 

* Shakespeare. 
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June ilih^ 1861. — To-day I was looking in Oswald's 
desk for something, and I found the registry of Onella's 
birth simply entered as Onella Oswald! What can it 
mean ? I must speak to Oswald about it : there is 
evidently some mistake. 

I scarcely like Oswald meeting Lady Anabel so often. 
He tells me that she is unconscious of his marriage, and 
laughingly says she is only too ready to fulfil her engage- 
ment. He meets her at the chase, at balls, and at all 
the resorts of fashion ; and from all accounts she dis- 
plays a great deal of pomp and luxury to please him. 
I think Oswald ought to tell her he is married, and has 
a child. 

I do not admire that lawyer -uncle who is her 
guardian. I think| under the circumstances, he should 
not allow her to display her charms to my husband 
in the way she does. But I am not afraid of Oswald : 
he loves me ! Has he not always loved me ? 

Still I do not like his visiting her uncle so frequently. 
It seems scarcely right to me, as Lady Anabel lives 
there, now she has left the Convent School. 

August gih, 1862. — I feel- ill now. I am sure 
Oswald's love for me is less. Even the little Onella 
cannot keep him at home, though she grows so charm- 
ing in her pretty innocence. I am surrounded by com- 
fort and luxury enough — it is not that; but I have a 
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presentiment that something is wrong 1 Still Oswald 
fondles and caresses both me and the child. 

Onella is three years old to-day. What a pretty little 
prattler she is! And I? — I am only nineteen, hardly 
old enough to be her mother. 

October ^th^ 1862. — In a week's time Lady Anabel 
will be of age. She was not to be married till then. 
But what interest has that for me ? — except that Oswald 
is to be there. I only wish he were not going. I am 
afraid he will become entangled with her. He seems 
very strange lately, I hardly know what to think of 
him. 

To-day I saw her picture, and her peerless — to me, 
I am afraid, fatal — beauty struck me to the heart. 
Certainly she is fair to look upon, outshining all 
around her if she is like that. It withered me : my last 
remaining hopes are fled ! 

O jealousy ! thou art indeed the bane of all our 
happiness. 

February 2^, 1863. — A strange scene is now acting 
before me in the drama of life. 

When I complained to-day of Oswald's going so often 
to visit Lady Anabel, he told me that our marriage was 
null and void; that certain legal forms necessary to 
the validity of the marriage had not been complied 
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witb — all designedly and at the advice of this same ancle, 
who r^ards me simply as one of Oswald's fancies ! — ^just 
to think of it ! — and Onelli as a nameless child ! 

Bnt I rebel against it ! If I have not my old fascina- 
tioD for Oswald, he has for me ; and if in the eye of the 
law I am not manied, still in God's sight Oswald knows 
I am. And the maniage bond is sacred! I tnisted 
him too fully to think even whether all was right Oh, 
if only my father had been there, my dear father I If 
I bad but followed bis advice ! He told me it would 
besa 

Then the litde Onella, whom I hoped would be a 
happiness, and honour, and comfort to me all my life, 
I have to regard as my bitter grief, my confusion, and 
my shame ! And Oswald is free to take another wife 
now, as free as ever ! 

Oh, the horror with which I heard his words ! For a 
long time I could not even believe them. I thought he 
simply wished to draw forth a fresh avowal of my love 
and confidence in him ; for up to this time no unkind 
word had ever passed between us. What a storm of 
emotion was surging in my breast \ My blood chilled as 
I listened to him, my heart melted to tears, though no 
vestige of a tear was to be seen. J neither supplicated 
nor made request; only, just once, I mentioned the 
child ! 

This is a time of silence, of darkness, of brooding 
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fear; but it b a time of heart-searching too. Oh^ my 
dark sin ! Between my home and me there yawns an 
impassable abyss. 

March 6ih, 1863. — Oswald grew colder and colder; 
stayed away more and more from home ; was oftener 
with Lady AnabeL Then came that dreadful day when, 
for the second time, he told me we were not legally 
married. 

"iV^/ married f" I said, with all the emphasis I felt 
pressed into the words. 

" No ! " he screamed rather than said to me ; " we were 
never married. Ask the priest. Ife can tell you that / 
Look at the certificate of your marriage^ See I It is a 
forgery ! I meant to be free. You must go, or I shall 
leave you. You know quite well that Lady Anabel is 
my chosen wife ; her uncle holds me to the choice." 

"But we are married, Oswald ! " I said, as well as I could 
stutter out the words. " And I thought you loved me 
— you used to tell me so. And you know I am your 
wife/ How often have you called me your own dear 
little wife, since the day you took me away from home 
and we were married, solemnly married^ by the priest \ 

" Why did you urge me to come ? Why did you say 
you loved me ? Why, oh ! why did you marry me if 
you did not love me ? O God 1 " This I said. And 
then I remember nothing more ; for I swooned away. 
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But I never offered to leave. I felt it was my just 
home, and that, in God's sight, he was my husband, 
as much as ever I was his wife. Had not God sent 
the little Onella to bless our union ? 

Then I remembered the strange register of the child's 
birth : I asked to look at it again. I saw it all now — 
it was clear enough ! And when I pointed it out to 
him, he said coolly she had no other name than that. 

"Think what cruel words you have said to me," I 
stammered out, bewildered, stupefied, looking up into his 
face. " Do you mean to break my heart ? Have you 
forgotten our little child ? What will my father say ? It 
will kill him ! And from you, Oswald, too ! Blow on 
blow ! " 

My own voice sounded to me as if it were not my 
own. 

But he only answered : " I mean what I have said. 
You can have what money you want \ but take the child 
and go. And let me never hear of you again." 

Deep infixed on my heart those cruel words remain. 

He went away for three weeks. Then came that 
fearful day when he told me he was going to be mar- 
ried to her^ and ordered his horse, and without another 
word, started off for what he called his wedding. 

And yet I was his wife, and there was Onella, his little 
child, sleeping in her cot upstairs ! 

I tried to move; but everything was black as the 
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blackest night What could I tell the servants ? What 
could I tell the child? What could I do? Where 
could I go ? There was no answer that I could give to 
a single one of these questions ; and hardly a thought 
in my head, or a prayer I could remember to offer. 

All at once the words came into my mind, " a father of 
the fatherless, and a judge of the widows," * and I said 
to myself, " There's the Lord left ! " And it seemed to 
me like the shadow of a rock in a weary Jand, like a high 
tower. And I ran into it, and was safe. 

When I came to myself, I seemed as if I must be 
another person in trouble : it was all so strange and 
unnatural. I could never think the cruel, bitter words 
had been said to me by my old playmate and sworn 
husband. 

Oh ! how I longed I had taken my father's advice — 
my dear, kind father — and saved myself this aching, 
piercing pain. Tears came to my relief, forcing them- 
selves from under my eyelids and slowly down my face ; 
but they could not take away the bitterness of my grief. 
No, I felt the best thing for me to do now was to dress 
the child and go. 'Twas fit that with our hearts our 
lives should be separate. 

" Had it pleas'd Heaven 
To tzy me with affliction ; had he rain*d 

* Psalm Ixviii. 5. 
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All kinds of sores and shames on' my bare head ; 
Steep*d me in poverty to the very lips ; 
I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience : but, alas I to make me 
The fixid figure of the time, for scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at — 
Yet could I bear that too ; well, very well : 
But there, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I must live, or bear no life, — 
The fountain from the which my current runs. 
Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence ! " * 

Great God 1 It is too much ! 

Yes, she came a soft deluder, with her mischief-making 
beauty, and interposed between us. She outshone all 
the dignity and lustre by which she was surrounded. 
I was silent ; but it was the silence of a calm prophetic 
agony. 

I saw her. She avoided his look with unwonted 
hesitation and timidity. She never once spoke or 
lifted up her eyes; but I saw she trembled. 

Was the innocent beauty of her face as innocent 
as it had been? Did I right to mistrust the natural 
grace and charm of her manner ? 

Whether or no, suspicions arose within me — the 
thought haunted me. Was I doing her a cruel wrong, 
or were my peace and honour to be given to the winds ? 
I was very heavy at heart, heavier than I cared that 
any one should see. 

* Shakespeare. 
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Well, she stole him from me — him to whose hand I 
had intrusted all ! 

There was a time he held nu by the hand; yea, 
clasped me round the waist : he never chid me then. 
But that time is gone, is past ; that can never be 
again ! 

Oh, for mercy ; for I am miserable. Still, Lord, I 
pray Thee, visit not the wrong done me on his head. 

April ^ih^ 1863. — The supreme crucial trial for each 
of us is the loss of the being whom we most love ! 

When first I found my husband was gone — the man 
who had reached my inmost heart, who had influenced 
my whole life from childhood upwards — I looked about 
in bewildered tremor ; my mind felt stunned ; I thought 
I must be asleep and dreaming. My feet faltered, and 
my head felt giddy, and there was a strange pain at my 
heart. I felt as if my life was going from me. Could 
it be possible that I should have such a secret as his 
betrayal, his neglect of me, to keep through life? I 
thought people would see it in my eyes, hear it in my 
voice, force it from me, trembling and prostrate as it 
made me. 

Strange it seemed to me that, in a world bursting with 
sin and sorrow, I should have no one to whom I could 
turn — not even in my most helpless perplexity ! Qh ! 
where was the deep mellow voice that had so often 
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thrilled me ? Where that expression in his eyes, which 
I could recall with my first remembrance of him as I 
could recall nothing else ? I could hardly believe it was 
my own Oswald, who was turning all his powers and 
wealth into means for the gratification of sensual 
appetites and wicked passions. All the past came back 
to my mind. Memory recalled a thousand acts of 
tenderness long forgotten. The present seemed so dark, 
I tried to live in the light of the past No more melt- 
ing of the time in love ; no more waking of the lyre ! 

I thought I would plead with Heaven. But ah ! I 
had lost the habit, I had almost forgotten the language 
of prayer. 

Then came to my mind those words of tragic pathos 
and grandeur : ^* I will heal their backsliding, I will love 
them fi*eely." * There was the music of God's own love 
in those forgiving words. It was the supreme moment 
with me ! My heart was almost overwhelmed within 
me ; but God led me to the Rock that was higher 
than I. 

I had abundant occupation for my thoughts : my old 
love for Oswald overflowed my breast Still all human 
feelings, as well as motives, are more or less mixed; 
and so were mine. I could not but feel no greater 
slight could have been offered to me, either as wife or 
woman. What would the public sentiment be? Would 

* Hosea xiv. 4. 
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not my past actions be regarded in the light of their 
results ? 

Often I asked myself was it a terror, a phantasm, a 
dark thought, a simoom, that had passed over the calm of 
my life ? Could it be true that my own husband, that 
cherished being whom I loved a thousand times better 
than myself, had uttered the cruel words that had 
crushed me, and that neither cries nor supplications 
could hold him to me, and that my very life was 
escaping with him ? Could it be true ? 

Then I must walk weeping all through life ! All the 
rest was hidden from me. My happiness was destroyed. 
Would God have pity on me? 

Sometimes I mourned to myself bitterly — She can 
rekindle the light in his languid eye ; the sweetness of 
his voice will sound again for her ; he loves me no 
longer ; he has forsaken me for her. Let him desert me ! 
Let him go where his heart leads him ! I will love him 
still. 

And yet I was not one to look invariably on the dark 
side of things; but I had cherished him with all the 
strength of my soul. I had respected and admired him. 
And I could but ask myself — for what ? " Oh, for some 
sweet oblivious antidote," I cried, " to open to me the land 
of forgetfulness. I was so happy to be his only friend ! 
Oh why should Lady Anabel steal away his heart from 
me thus ? " 
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Happily it is the season of youth for which our first 
lessons of experience are destined; bitter and intoler- 
able as is the first blight of our fresh young feelings, the 
sanguine impulse of life bears us along. 

I find it very difficult to call my scattered senses back 
again. A thousand crowding thoughts break in on me. 
Poor Oswald ! " I have one part in my heart that's 
sorry yet for thee ! " * 

April 6thy 1863. — Oh that bitter parting ! My heart 
was heavy, stifled ! I was choked with sobs. I could 
no word to stay him from his going ! Only once I 
faltered, " Oswald 1 " and once, " The child ! " 

I remember well he pleaded two dear fathers' names 
bade him embrace the orphan Anabel — his and hers. 

Never a word I said to this, except — " The child ! " But 
in that word I said a volume. Was she not the mutual 
pledge of promised happiness and lifelong love? What 
stronger could the great, good Lord Himself have given 
us ? Was she not His sanction to our marriage bond ? 

The forests continued to chant their anthems, the 
birds lived on their life of music ; it was only I so dull 
and dead, wiped out by the weltering fog of sorrow. 
And yet did I not write my name under the marriage 
bond in witness that I loved him ? Did he not place 
his signature beside my own in token he loved me ? 

* Shakespeare. 
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And still I have no power to break this match ; they 
tell me none ! Nor would I, if I could, except, O God, 
for this — the child ! He may float from me as he will ; 
for I shall never stay his course — not even, my God, for 
her! 

He never loved me, or he never could have served me 
thus. And yet he loved me ! But there came an hour 
when all went otherwise. (Poor, bright day! It was 
an insect's day ; it has gone by, and never will return !) 

And so we parted. I shall never see his face again ; 
nor hear his voice ; nor feel his love. He whose name 
was woven in the very fibres of my being, whom I re- 
garded as each mom's sweet gift to me, has left me 
thus! Well, there is nothing for me, sick and heart- 
broken, but to leave the house alone ; praying, save for 
the child, I may be so blest, to die ! 

It is such darkness to lose him : I did love him so ! 

No longer the light of love for me — only its shadow, 
its pain! Once love filled my world with light; now 
grief has cast its dark eclipse over my soul, and my 
mind is obscure with sorrow ! The well-known voice 
that, in so many a dear scene, I had loved to hear^ is 
only remembered now with sadness ! 

That day seems different to me from every other day ; 
the light seems of a different colour, a sadder, duller 
colour. It seems to me that something beautiful has 
vanished, and I sigh for it in vain. His loss leaves the 
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world a wilderness before me, with nothing worth desir- 
ing. I had always felt so crowned by his love, more 
crowned than ever poet felt by the fragrant bays that 
entwined his brow. I can but think now, he saw my 
fond heart was his, and scorned the easy prize. And 
yet he told me the night before he left, his heart avowed 
my beauty's power ; he said his eyes confessed me fair. 
Still what am I but a poor forsaken girl^and once his 
wife? 

My soul disdains his faithlessness, and yet I love 
him still ! 

He was the man of all men dearest to my heart. Oh, 

how strangely his words fell on my startled ear ! Who 
can describe the confusion of my thoughts ? Surprise, 
anger, indignation, chasing one another ; indignation, in 
its turn, heightened by the light of love — a wife's love ! 
But there was no time for reflection : I determined to 
go. The command was peremptory. There was a deep 
sense of injury to my purity, my womanhood, offered in 
it — ah ! more, to my wife- and mother- hood ! And for 
such a reason ! I decided I would go. I would not 
force myself on him ; he had forgotten his own dignity ; 
he had done foul scorn to me, his own wife, whom till 
now he had apparently loved and cherished. And I 
trampled it in the dust 1 

Mine is the bitterness of a soul that has exhausted, 
fathomed everything — even love ; and in every direction 
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has met with nothingness ! Mine is a sadness more 
complete than that of bereavement, ^sickness, or poverty 1 
Mine is a corroding, hidden, dumb, fatal, dooming 
sorrow ; which, combat as I may, I cannot overcome ! 
He was my cherished ideal of excellence, my own, my 
purest, my trust! And if you had asked me once, I 
would have told you I had no rival with him, not even 
in his dreams. He was the very source and fountain of 
my being and happiness; and he has renounced me, dis- 
carded me, turned against me ! Still, I cannot renounce 
him. 

I blush for him ! And yet I love him, set him on 
the level of my soul — love him notwithstanding the deep 
brand he has placed on my forehead, making me a mark 
for scorn, though guiltless. He is still the dear day- 
dream of all my sweetest slumbers. 

Not a breeze but seems to come to me on melancholy 
wings. Life is but' a bitterness to me. I see now how 
truly Willis says of love, that it drinks "at the deep 
springs of life, is but a cloud breeding with nameless 
sorrow on the soul — a sadness — a sick-heartedness — a 
tear ! " All the wealth of my early life was given to 
him, and he has cast it from him thus ! I could but 
wonder whether he felt exultant when everything was 
propitious and he saw his way clear before him. 

And yet I am better off than many — I have the right 
to be unhappy. There are others more tortured than I. 
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I may weep at will ; but there are those who must laugh 
while* grief is sapping their very life away. Still, my 
heart is full of care ; and my path is dark with- sorrow ! 
A heavy cloud hangs over my life : mine is existence 
without hope. If I linger in this shadowy life, it is 
but to feed on his silent image. I lurk, I linger like 
a blighted thing, infamous, woe-begone, contemned ! 
Death would be paradise to what I suffer. What we 
have been is only as a bright, vanished dream. 

I shall never lose this deep, this overwhelming woe ; 
for I shall never pillow my aching head again upon his 
breast. Perhaps I have even died out of his thoughts. 
So strange it feels to me that he has ceased to share 
my joys and sorrows, I feel like a stranger to my very 
self. Where are the eyes that once grew wet with 
tears in sympathy with mine? Where the smile that 
shed happiness on my path? Oh, why this strange, 
this absolute silence ? Woe ! woe I woe ! unutterable 
woe! 

April 6tkj 1863 : 10 p.m. — He left the house. I heard 
the distant echo of his footsteps ; then his horse's tread 
sounded in my ears, till it was lost in the distance. 
And nothing more worth living for remained behind at 
Roselheim. Even now I hear his last footstep on the 
stairs and through the hall; it echoes and re-echoes 
in my ears like music ! 
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" Oh, aching time ! Oh, moments big as years ! ** * 

So I lose him ! So he is lost 1 Married ! Lost ! 
He ! — Oswald ! So our young love is rooted up, and 
I dis-rdoted from his heart — his home ! 

•* Break, heart ; I pry thee, break ! *' t 

The agony of mind, the remorse, the shame I felt 
when I became conscious that he had really left me for 
another ! — my horror to think I had left my happy home 
with him, as I had, for that I — left so secretly, clandes- 
tinely, — which nothing could expiate ! — the indelible look 
which he gave me at parting ! the torturing impossibility 
of Communicating with him, as I did not know where 
he had gone, and I believed him married to another ! 
Oh what a time it was ! 

Many days and nights have passed since then, but 
still that farewell scene rests like a nightmare on me ; 
with his masterful, pale face, his terrible, calm face. 

All my childhood ended here. I was no longer a 
sporting butterfly, gathering sweets from every flower. 
The wind and dust and sun of the world beat blister- 
ingly in my face. 

He was gone ! And I was all alone, save for God's 
grand gift of the child. None was left to love me in all 
the world save Onella. Smooth, endless, weary days 
spread themselves out before me, and I might clamour 

• Keats. t Shakespeare. 
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as I would, in all a child's astonishment at grief, but it 
was there ; and it would never end. A sea, a bitter sea 
of time lay spread between us ; but, thank God, there 
was, there is, the grave, the reconciling grave, and then 
another meeting. Oh, how willingly would I o'erleap 
the grave to meet again ! 

And there was, there is, the holy heaven ! But I dare 
not think of it ; and the saints there, all clothed in the 
pure vesture of Christ's righteousness. God made us 
all in tune; but the tune is lost in us, each and all! 
We are far other than He meant us to be. 

Oh that face ! I could not lose it if I would. It fol- 
lows me : everything mixes itself up with it. Go where 
I will, do what I may, still that face ! It clings to me, 
it follows me, it glasses itself upon my very being ! 

Ah ! poor child ! I have learned two things — grief 
and love. Once I was so happy with him, so proud of 
him ; and yet I felt as much in my element as the 
very swans that swam our lake, setting the lilies all 
a-shake, and scattering the golden pollen as they glided 
in and out amongst them. 

Everything seems changed. The old familiar rooms, 
where we have spent so many hours in happy converse 
— intimate, affectionate intercourse — his presence will 
be there no more. And the unaltered aspect of the 
mute, inanimate things only makes the emptiness and 
change more painful by the contrast ! There lies his 
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flute, and there his books, just as he left them ! A 
choking sensation comes over me; his words echo on 
my heart, like the dirge of all my earthly happiness, like 
a death-knell ! 

A light seems to have passed away from everything, 
and a shadow to have fallen in its place. I feel so lost, 
so orphaned, and away from home ! Once I thought I 
could bear anything better than suspense; now I find 
what a dreadful blank despair brings — a blank and dark- 
ness, into which no light of love or comfort can pene- 
trate, at least no human love. Thank God, divine love 
can penetrate anywhere, under any circumstances. 

Father ! if I am not perfectly submissive, I am very 
heavy-laden : I may come to Thee ! Teach me to rest 
in Thy will. 

May 27///, 1863. — The air was light, and the day was 
bright enough when I started. It was only my poor 
heart that was so heavy. Every ascending breath of 
smoke told of a home of hearts — a hearth round which 
father, mother, and children gathered ; but I was home- 
less and alone, except for my poor little more than 
orphaned Onella. But to my thinking the dear holy 
angels watched over the little fatherless child ; for she 
seemed as happy as happy could be. 

My soul froze with horror as night came on, and the 
wind howled through the countless stems of the pines, 
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with its long, monotonous, dirge-like wail. A fathomless 
abyss of misery seemed to yawn at my feet ; and the 
thought of their dear faces at home, round the hearth- 
fire, while I wandered here alone in the cold dark 
night, seemed almost more than I could bear. Yet I 
wandered on with my little child by my side, and tried 
not to think. Then somehow to my mind came the 
words of the Lord's Prayer, taught me, in my infancy, 
at my father's knee ; and as soon as I had uttered the 
first two, I felt better. " Our Father ! " I said, and I 
felt comforted I repeated them several times. They 
were mine, as well as every one else's. I never got any 
further : they were enough ! Nothing could separate me 
from God and His love. 

After some time Onella became fretful like a child 
that wanted comforting on its mother's knee. I could 
not see what would become of her ; but the Lord knew. 
I could not make up my mind that first night to enter 
any house — I was so wretched. So we sat down in the 
copse, and the child soon slept. She lay still, with her 
little hand in mine, getting colder and colder — every- 
thing was so different from what she had ever been 
accustomed to. But I never felt so closely the presence 
of Jesus. The Almighty would never drive away from 
the fold a stray lamb like me, whom the Shepherd had 
taken such trouble to bring back. 

How dark and silent all seemed \ and what a lonely 
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sensation to be in the air at night, without a roof over 
my head, except the glittering, glimmering starlit 
heavens. Still sleep came to me, as it comes to many 
another outcast. It seemed so strange, and so cold to 
be there, at that untimely hour. A strange wayfarer 
I seemed even to myself, wandering I knew not where, 
footsore and tired — so unused was I to such toil I 
sat down under a yew-tree, and ate the piece of bread 
I had bought for my supper, (Onella had had hers.) 
Then I knelt and prayed, and with no shelter but that 
of the sky I slept, strange to say, soundly ; for when I 
woke the morning dawned on me. 

We continued our journey all day, following our 
luggage into Wales \ for I had decided to go to my old 
Nurse Margery, and see if she would take pity on me, 
and shelter me for a while, till I could decide what to 
do. But Onella had been so cold the first night that 
when it became quite dark, and I thought we were far 
enough from home for no one to recognise us, I entered 
a baker's and took lodgings there, in the only little 
room she had, at the top of the house. I should have 
rested for a day or so notwithstanding our want of 
clothes, for I was very weary ; but she was so rude the 
next morning that I decided to go on again. 

I took the train, which brought me some way through 
on my journey ; and then once more I rested. But the 
thought of the insult with which I had met on the 
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second night of my mournful travel, made me prefer to 
enter a wood and avoid the chance of its repetition. 

On my way I was attracted by the well-known anthem, 
"I will arise and go to my Father," as it faintly 
rose and swelled upon my ear, then died away again. 
Low and lone, I entered the cathedral and passed 
through the porch into the long-drawn aisles. Every- 
thing seemed in consonance with my feelings : the winds, 
as melancholy as I, were singing a death-dirge for me \ 
the night birds were stretching from out their ivy home, 
and causing a monotonous tap of the overgrowing leaves 
against the window-pane, making the scene sadder and 
duller still. 

The solemn peals of the organ and the sweet voices 
of the choir wandered through the church : — " And 
will say unto Him, Father, Father^ I have sinned, have 
sinnedy I have sinned against heaven and before Thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called Thy son" — 
mystical, thrilling sounds that at once exalt the* soul 
and touch the heart. Oh ! how they touched mine. 
They entered every corner, every recess of the building : 
— " / will arisey I will arise, and go to my Father, — my 
Father / " Then they ceased ; while the light pouring 
through the western window suffused the body of the 
church with a soft radiance, just touching Onella's head 
with a kind of halo. Then the echoes of the sweetly 
melancholy strain died away in the distant aisles; but 
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they live on in my heart, and ever will. There was a 
double meaning in them for me ! 

And here if I would seek shelter, our way lay through 
the perplexed paths of a drear and solitary wood ; we 
were soon embowered in its black and ominous shades. 
But even here I was not far distant from the Hand that 
" wefll knows to still the wild winds when they roar, and 
hush the waving woods."* The blind mazes of this 
tangled wood, with its dim darkness and its leafy 
labyrinth, were quite in accordance with my feelings. 
I had no guide better than they ; my ear might be ever 
so attent, but there was no voice to lead my steps or 
inform "my unacquainted feet"t which way to take, 
lonely traveller though I was. At last, weary and sad, 
we rested for awhile on the grassy turf of a dingle or 
bushy dell in this wild wood, conscious the eye of the 
Supreme Good was on us, as our Guardian through the 
horrors of the night. 

And there we slept; heaven for our canopy, that 
beautiful curtain that love draws over the sleeping 
world. Often as I imaged to myself him whom I loved 
most on earth, in the lone and silent hours of the weird 
stillness of the night, I shuddered again and yet again 
to feel it true that he had left me — that we were parted 
for ever — no one near even to utter a melodious sigh 
* Milton. + Ibid. 
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over our sad fate. We were here as in a lonely temple. 
So, in that solitude we knelt to our Almighty Father — 
the child and I ; and with her little hands clasped, and 
her little face up-bended to the clear blue sky, I taught 
her baby lips to say, " Do Thou look down upon us ; 
we have no other friend, but .only Thee." And then I 
took her to my bosom, and she slept : "at one deep 
draught of sleep she took the night." * 

Oh, how it all comes back, the memories of my tran- 
quil childhood, with its home-sheltered love. Fallen 
to such a deep reverse ! They say, ** Love sometimes 
leads astray to misery ; " f and it led me. To me, it was 
the very intensity of the love that seemed to breathe 
and burn in him which gave him his eloquence and 
power over me. The tempest in my mind took from 
me all fear, all thought of all save his unkindness ! 

In the dark hours the nightingale mourned out her 
song to us ; she seemed lovelorn like me — she mourned 
so well And in the early morn, the lark rose from its 
mossy bed beside us, and poured forth a carol as gay 
and bright as Onella. 

The night was doubly dark, for all the forest shade ; 
the leaves whispered strange tales to the night wind ; 
the moon shed very little of her amber light; and 
scarce a star penetrated the thick foliage of green by 
which we were over-canopied. It was some solace even 

* Thomson. t Shelley, 
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to hear the village cock in the distance count the night 
watches for us. * 

Once the next morning a strange feeling of power- 
lessness and utter desolation came over me ; then 
suddenly there was a rift in the clouds, and moonlight 
flooded the scene. But no one could rob me of free 
nature's grace, or " shut the windows of the sky through 
which Aurora shows her brightening face." * 

Thank God, the woods and lawns and streams were 
as free to me as ever; and oh, the mystery of the 
loveliness by which we were surrounded 1 Every dew- 
drop in the forest glades, every little bud, every twig, 
spoke to me of God and His love. His love shone 
in them, and I was filled with thoughts of His Fatherly 
relation to me, a poor outcast ! It was the fellowship 
of a child I had with Him ; I never experienced any- 
thing so sweet ; it completely satisfied me — overwhelmed 
me ! I had no room for other fellowship ; so I lost 
that feeling of pining for something, that pining for love ! 
Truly God never measures His pity by what our sorrows 
are in themselves, but by what they are to us. 

We came into the highway again, and as I passed 
along I noticed a poor hungry-looking horse nibbling 
the nettles, while a rivulet with a little gentle murmur 
escaped from a fountain near by, and a young oak leant 
over the spring, to which I stooped to give the child a 

* Thomson. • 
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drink of water, and to quench my own fevered thirst 
But so anxious was I to be alone and to keep out of 
sight, that I made my way through "toothed briars, 
sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns ; " * only stopping 
to rest or purchase what was actually necessary for our 
support and sustenance. 

The sun was sinking, the fresh, cool evening stealing 
on, as we entered the boat to cross the channel for 
Wales. And thus in that silent hour I left him, left 
his native land, never, never more to take that hand, 
so different to me from any other. And Moore's lines 
came to my mind j they seemed so applicable : 

"That lingering press 
Of hands, that for the last time sever ; 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness. 
When that hold breaks, is dead for ever." 

But^ after all they were only applicable to me ! Sad 
to say, in my case, poor Otway's words would have 
served me better : 

" Use me reproachfully, and like a slave ; 
Tread on me, buffet me, heap wrongs on wrongs 
On my poor head ; I'll bear it all — with patience 
Shall weary out thy most unfriendly cruelty ; 
Lie at thy feet, and kiss 'em though they spurn me, 
Till — wounded by my sufferings, thou relent, 
And raise me to thy arms, with dear forgiveness." 

* Shakespeare* 
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But even that is denied me; for he is married to 
another ! 

May 2*ith^ 1863 : 8-30 p.m. — That night we slept on 
the boat. The night was still, as night is. The child 
slept beside me, her little scarlet-hooded head close 
folded in my arms and resting on my bosom. Some- 
how, I scarce know how, I uttered the word " Father," 
(only my father seemed the nearer to me, for my 
husband's sad rejection. My father had not thrown me 
off; it was I who had left him !) — and the very word, 
to my excited imagination, seemed to make the silence 
shiver, the piercing silence; it would not leave off 
singing. No wonder God calls Himself our Father, 
our Father up in heaven. 

Every little bird had gone to rest ; even my nestless 
bird felt mothered in my armsr And I might lean 
upon the Saviour's breast, and rest there. And so I 
did. I rested and fell asleep. 

Days passed, — so, at least, it seemed, — and the little 
lighted village where Margery lived, to my great joy, lay 
in the distance. 

We were in Wales. The spray of silver from the 
waterfall was powdering every bush and brake and 
rock as it fell headlong from the mountain, dashing 
down crevices and clearing a path for itself through 
rock and brake and fern. And then I sat and spoke 
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not; but He heard in heaven; and just like Moses, 
who never spake a word, /too heard Him say, "Where- 
fore criest thou unto Me?"* And I went forward, 
bidden even as he. 

• • • • • • 

Wales is a dear country ! Wales ! the land of beauty 
and of grandeur, of hills and forests, rising mountains 
capped with snow, torrents, and tempests ! But oh, 
the valleys, with the cottages, the vineyards, and the 
orchards, oh ! they ai'e the homes for hearts ! — the pas- 
tures studded with the herd and fold; and the wild 
strains of the Welsh music. I had not been long in 
Wales; but I had been long enough to feel that I 
would always live in Wales, among so free, so gentle, so 
simple a people. But how came I there — to Margery's 
cottage ? . What a task it was ! How great a trial it 
seemed ! And when I had even reached her door, I 
felt that the purpose of my journey must rest unfulfilled. 
I felt I could not enter, all my courage went from me. 
My tale was too sad a one to tell. 

Margery's was a sheltered nook. Her cottage nestled 
in a little valley by the side of a brook, which flowed on 
through meadows, here kissing a flower, there wetting a 
leaf; birds, bees, and butterflies, adding to the beauty 
of the scene. For we were now in the flowery month 0/ 
May, and "this sweet May morning the children were 

*. Exodus, xiv. 15. 
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culling on every side, in a thousand valleys far and 
wide, fresh flowers ; while the sun shone warm." * 

A crest of birch-trees waved over the chimney-tops of 
her humble home, hidden on one side by dark rocks. 
The windows shone and sparkled with cleanliness. 
Strong tendrils of ivy crept in and out among the lattice 
work, thick tufts of stone-crop adorned the roof, the 
cows sauntered slowly along into the sheds, the trellis- 
porch was covered over with honeysuckle and roses, 
rosemary and lavender pushing their flowers through the 
green laths; and there were tall spikes of the sweet- 
scented fraxinella, to yield their sweetness on pressure. 
The tops of the pines stood out clearly against the 
golden light of the sinking sun. Oh, how distinctly I 
remember everything ! — the large red roses, the tall 
white lilies, the blue lupins, the purple and yellow flags. 
And then the light died away behind the hill, and the 
white lilies glimmered in the dusk, and the birds twit- 
tered drowsily as they fell asleep in their nests. A 
belated bee flew past us with its busy hum ; but the 
stillness was growing greater and greater every minute, 
till each sound became distinguishable. Onella and I 
could hear the cooing of the wild wood-pigeons in the 
copse near by, and then the lowing of the cattle as they 
were let out for the night. 

Margery lived in a charming village. There was a 

* Wordsworth. 
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large stone fountain where the water trickled down and 
ran over, where the lazy cattle drank and scattered spark- 
ling drops from their wet muzzles. The pleasant smell of 
hay was wafted from the open bams. There were hens 
seeking their food with a little anxious monotonous 
cluck; and there was the self-complacent cackling of 
the laying hen to be heard; there were moss-covered 
hollows all beautiful, and wondrous in the eyes of Onella. 
There were barn-doors that for a touch of the latch 
would give forth the sweetest odour from the newly- 
mown grass, with which they were covered ; there was 
the perfume of hay right and left 

The grand old forest lay behind us, with its oaks, and 
elms, and beeches, and the mountain- ash in gcand pro- 
fusion, where the grass grows underneath, while brambles, 
sweetbriars, and other creeping plants interlace and 
stop up the way; and there was a nameless perfume 
that exhaled from all around, — sweet scents that were 
wafted on the breeze from time to time, dying away just 
to be renewed. There was mysterious, wild beauty. 
Millions of gay coloured insects, in the very ecstasy of 
life, had been flitting in the light — some in song, some 
silent, as if enjoying the gay beam "that waked them 
into life." Brilliant notes in song, trill, or call, came 
from the birds of the wood, beautiful harmony met the 
ear, a perfect rain of music ! We had left the forest 
with its deep isolation ; but much to the joy of Onella, 
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the cuckoo's song was still to be heard, more of a plaint 
than song — so monotonous and echo-like. Prostrate 
trunks lay in the forest glade. We inhaled the aroma. 
Then I pointed out to the child the lacework of branches 
against the sky, and the beautiful, mysterious, harmoni- 
ous blending of the azure with the green of the forest. 

At last I entered the cottage, and beside a beautifully 
clean hearth Margery placed a chair for me ; and I sat 
down weary and faint with the sorrow of my journey. 
She appeared pleased to see me. The room she occu- 
pied was light, pretty, exquisitely neat and clean, with 
its elegant poverty, revealing spirits that rose above 
circumstances. Onella soon drew my attention to the 
homelike cupboards and closets full of old china and 
other cottage valuables, the gifts of days gone by. A 
canary sang cheerily in a cage, and the chirp of the 
blackbird was to be heard in the bushes. Her garden 
for half the show of others had twice the loveliness ; for 
there were the natural English flowers growing in it, 
real cottage flowers — the pink in numbers, with its slashed 
petals, balancing itself on the end of its slender stalk. 

After all my perils I was at last sheltered in safety 
under a kind, domestic roof. 

Margery's face was not beautiful ; but benignant looks 
did more for her than beauty can do for the most 
beautiful face. She had the great gift of a kind heart. 
She was as rosy and fat as ever, with the pleasantest 
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dimples in her round face; and tbe look in her eyes 
was just as earnest, and true, and tender, and compas- 
sionate as it used to be : she seemed kind' to every .one. 
Dear old Margery ! I often knew by her pathetic face 
she was giving me her silent blessing ; and often when 
I was incapable of uttering a sentence, she addressed 
to me sweet words of sympathy and encouragement. 

Some consolations are bitter, some counsels inhuman ; 
there is something so repulsive in them. Not so 
Margery's. She seemed to have caught the spirit of 
her Master ; her generous heart appeared to love more 
tenderly on account of fragility and frailty. 

June 1863. — I shall never forget the first few days at 
Nurse Margery's cottage. 

Margery showed me respect when I expected igno- 
miny; and it was like water to a thirsty Soul. Her 
hospitable nature made her face look quite gay. There 
was a charm in the simple innocent heart that strove 
thus to elevate misery to dignity. 

The first night, after tea was over, she led me to her 
own bedroom, saying very sweetly, " May your old Nurse 
Margery kiss you ? " 

" Then you are not ashamed to own me, Margery," I 
said, "after all my sin ?" 

" Your sin concerns God," lady, she answered ; " but 
your sufiering and sorrow concern me." 
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Margery/' I said, " you weep for me ! " 
Yes, lady," she replied, " tears draw tears ; and it 
sounded so like old times. You are tired ? " she urged. 

" I am heart-tired Margery," I assented. " Modesty is 
to woman more than beauty, and love is more than fame. 
I have such bitter memories of sunny hours. Was it 
right to win my love ? Was it generous ? Was it piti- 
ful ? Now if I love it is with sin^ and without hope ! " 

" O lady," she said, " I often think of the day when he 
first came to stay with us; when you were in all your youth- 
ful bloom, and your eye was glancing on him ; but you 
think of nothing but your grief — ^you seem absorbed in it." 

" Yes, my memory lingers on the tones of his voice, his 
tender devotion, the ecstasy of my life, all the painful, 
happy past ! " 

" But," she answered, " sighs that fall unnoticed here 
touch the heart of God." 

The child, unconscious of her loss, seemed to enjoy 
the healthy, free life of the woods. As the days went 
on there were strawberries for her to gather from en- 
closed nooks at the foot of the hills. The lark rose into 
the beautiful sunlight and sang deliriously ; the children 
went off to the village school ; the mowers took down 
their scythes, sharpened them, and went off to the 
meadows ; the cattle trod lazily toward the fountain ; 
while Onella took delight in all. 

Margery's splendid row of hives filled the garden 
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with their humming; large slender white poppies, mari- 
golds and heartsease, daisies and roses, were to be found 
in abundance ; blackbirds, chaffinches, wrens, and tom- 
tits made quite an aviary of the place. 

Sometimes Margery would sit and read her Bible 
for hours together. She loved it for its history, its 
philosophy, its divine poetry; but she prized it most 
as the Lord's converse with men. She spoke to God 
in prayer, and He spoke to her in His word. At other 
times she would take Onella to a neighbouring farm to 
see the cows milked — black, and brindled, and red, and 
white cows, that fed in the forest glades — or to gather 
wild strawberries ; or she would let her sit by her side 
and help her shell red, white, striped, and spotted 
kidney beans, which the child thought very pretty. 

But mine was a life only known by its suffering, a life 
in which there was no hope left to flutter joyously in 
the breast. I thought of the home-gladness, the peace 
that radiated from that centre — home. How often had 
I seen my father stand upon the hall step of our house, 
to give us welcome, as we returned from some country 
ramble. Now the door was closed against me, self- 
closed ; and I was afraid to venture near. 

December 1863. — At last I could resist no longer : I 
did so want to go home. I left the child with Margery, 
and started on my sad journey. I thought if I could 
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gain forgiveness at any time, it would be at Christmas. 
And I did so long to see my father once more, that 
I felt I must go home, if it were only to look at him ; 
I could resist no longer. 

Dear old Margery easily fell in with it, and packed my 
portmanteau and bag with every requisite. She saw me 
into the train. And then I was alone. But a woman's 
courage rises with the greatness of the emergency. 

It was a cold, grey afternoon, with a dull sky threaten- 
ing rain, when I reached the inn where I purposed stay- 
ing. It was about a mile from my old home. I felt so 
blank and strange. The shrubs were drooping their 
heads in the cold ; and I felt as if an unwholesome wind 
had struck me, and crept away with my heavy heart 
and hid myself. I felt myself expatriated in my own 
country. I wanted to go to my father ; but how could 
I go to him ? My very disobedience to his will waved 
me from all communication with him. My moments 
were divided by pangs so keen that they seemed years 
to me. There seemed no change, no pause in my 
misery — no hope even. I spoke in grief; my soul was 
cloven to its depths with grief; everything around me, 
mute and tongueless as it was — waves, hills, and winds — 
seemed to echo the word " Misery ! " How could I go 
to him again after my deception ? — the deception prac- 
tised for him ! — Oswald ! — him ! Life from a precious 
gift became a load, which I longed ever to lay down. 
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How familiar the place seemed to me, with its echo 
of the old tones of bygone days ! The dear familiar 
earth I had so often trodden by the side of loving hearts 
in days gone by ! But even this dear old spot seemed 
gloomy as I recalled, ever so vaguely, the thought that 
those other feet would never rejoin me here, never 
tread the much-loved ground again ! 

Still, I must go. I waited till the moon was up, then 
I started I could see the crystal- winged snow clinging 
to everything, even to my dress and hair. My reluctant 
limbs flagged wearily, but I pressed on through all the 
pelting of that pitiless storm, till at last I sank dizzy, 
lost, shelterless, beneath a snow-laden cedar-tree, under 
which, in days gone by, I had often played. I rested 
awhile, and then rose. I passed the old church porch, 
and even in my sadness I noticed it was dark with ivy 
tresses. I thought I should never reach the house; 
my steps were faint, my eyes swam with unshed tears. 
Grotesque, withered boughs, stripped of their leaves and 
twigs by the rude hand of winter, peeped forth at me 
from the depths of the snow-laden trees, showing all the 
more conspicuously for their thick white covering. I 
saw them and passed on and on, still pacing solitary 
and alone, but for one little redbreast, "ruffled up by 
winter's cold into a feathery bunch," * in the noiseless 
turf they over-canopied. 

* Wordsworth. 
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I pitied my very self to think how I left my home 
amid the dazzling day-sun, unconscious of the perils of 
the road ; and now as I returned the dark was all 
a-mutter round me, except for the cold tremulous pallor 
of the moonlight air, with all the stars out a-gaze on nie ; 
and I almost a child ! 

A brown soft shady woodland path, where the withered 
leaves lay scattered thickly about, led down to my father's 
house. There was a good deal of underwood, and there 
were many trees about the spot ; though the house itself 
was one of several villas opposite the park. All was 
still, save for, the night-owl flitting round the Abbey 
Tower, and the rapid dance of the quick bats ; and by 
the moonlight I could see the spotted deer, lying inside 
the park gates opposite, so calm and stilL I looked in 
at the garden gate ; then I went back to the inn, and 
hid myself till it was dark again. 

The next day a cold, withering north-east wind blew 
through the silent streets of the village; but I made 
steadfast face against it. The voices of the day had died 
into the silence of the night ; a complete and absorbing 
stillness reigned. The sable night was shining with a 
thousand stars. There stood my father's house; but 
the threshold which from childhood I had often crossed 
in blithest mood, I felt now I had no right to cross. 
Still I stayed on all through the night, with "the 
solemn windows looking blindly on me, like closed eyes, 
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once bright ! " * Then what a circuit I made to avoid 
the highroad The tremulous air seemed to me to 
quiver with my sobs ; the pale stars of the morning 
shone on my misery ; all the present was spread like a 
pillow of thorns for my slumberless head. 

Another night I waited for my father till he mounted 
the stairs with his candle ; for I knew he would be 
obliged to pass two of the landing windows before he 
could reach his bedroom. But I could not enter ; when 
I tried, all the coward woman trembled in me ! Still it 
was with a singular mixture of sadness and pleasure 
that I used to linger about the house, till the stars 
admonished me that all the inmates would soon be 
closed in for the night, and I left alone in the cold, 
unless I hastened away. 

Once I waited till the wood fire burnt low, and the 
red embers only illuminated a part of the room. I 
could not leave ! That night again I saw him for a 
minute, for he opened his window and threw out some 
money to the carol-singers. It was just like him, just 
like I remembered him in days gone by. A cold tremor 
ran through my limbs, and a fainting sickness over- 
powered me. Then I wondered how many shuddered 
like me beneath the mighty breath of night ! 

It was a strange and melancholy walk I took night 
after night, the sharp air and fallen leaves telling of 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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the desolate sway of winter. Sometimes the rain came 
drizzling downwards; sometimes the sleet or snow. 
The district was very sparsely peopled; but when all 
other places were closed and silent, there were always 
still places open where drink was to be sold, burning the 
brightest lights in the streets, as if to tempt the young 
and thoughtless. Virtue and goodness are from above, I 
thought, and passed on. 

But once I started earlier. As I passed the church 
the deep tones of the organ vibrated silverly. I entered. 
How often among those dim aisles had I gathered that 
devotional feeling in my young years on which my mind 
still fed! So subtle- sweet was the music, it seemed 
a just accompaniment to the heart-touching words of 
the anthem that was being sung, — "I will arise." I 
listened ; I was spell-bound ! There was a solemn sound 
ascending, mournful, deep, and slow ; yet with the 
cadence of some psalm or dirge — a spiritual strain well 
suited to my feelings. And for the second time dis- 
tinctly I could recognise the words, — "I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son." I thought it a music- 
prayer, the sound fell so melodious on my poor heart* 
It was for me ! And I went on consoled. I entered 
the garden ; moonlight touched the ivied stone by the 
side of the gate, and I sank down on it. The whisper- 
ing trees had voices for me. The fissured stone on 
which I sat seemed. very familiar. It was twined and 
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clasped with ivy, and bowered over with green and dark 
berries, just as I had so often seen it in the early winter, 
only now it was silvered over with snow. 

** But when he was yet a great way off^^ — I said to 
myself, — "his father saw him, and had compassion, 
AND RAN, and fell oh his neck and kissed him,^^ I wanted 
to coax myself to knock. 

But I turned back again ; my heart failed me. I could 
not enter, " Tomorrow," I said ; always still, and yet 
again, " To-morrow ! " 

December 24//^, 1863. — The day had been very bitter, 
for a cutting north-east wind had blown throughout. 
But it went down with the light, when snow came on — 
heavy, settled snow, in large flakes, till it lay thick on 
the ground, hushing the tread of people and the noise 
of carriage wheels. The wind was driving the falling 
flakes along the deserted streets. I heard the Abbey 
clock strike the hour, such a deep sound ; and every 
church as far as ear could reach responded with the 
same number of strokes, of different depths and tones. 

Just at that moment Llewellyn and Maurice passed 
me, and I sunk senseless on the ground. They did not 
observe me ; but the solitary policeman whom I had so 
often met before, as he passed his midnight beat, came up 
and spoke to me. I suppose he saw I was ill ; for he 
asked me what was the matter, and where I was going. 
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" I felt faint, for a minute, but I am better now, thank 
you ; I am going home," I said ; for I felt I must that 
night; I was so wearying for home. So he left me, 
and I rose ; and on that bitter winter night, between the 
snowy gusts of wind, by the dull glare of the street 
lamps, ill as I was, I groped my way through the dark- 
ness, in inexpressible misery, and w4th faltering and 
uncertain feet. 

It was Christmas Eve when, for the third time, I saw 
my father. I had kept wandering up and down the 
lanes all the week, no one caring for me, no one even 
seeming to see me with an eye of pity. Alack for mercy ! 
But I neither felt the cold, nor hunger, nor cared for 
the darkness. The snow was falling fast when I entered 
the garden. I had been there often enough before, for 
I came every night when the others slept ; but this 
night I was a little earlier. I could not keep away, my 
heart yearned so for my old home ! 

I entered the snow-covered garden and sat down on 
the trunk of an old tree, one that I had often noticed for 
its beauty at home, when the little spring flowers smiled 
in among the moss and ivy. It was cold and bare 
enough now, except for its pretty mantle of snow-clad 
ivy leaves; but I cared little for that: it was home 
And I was bewildered, and faint, and weary ; so weary 
that I thought of Him who sat weary and faint by Jacob's 
Well And oh ! how I wished He had been there, by 
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me, as He was by that other poor sinner. I thought 
and thought about it, and how He knew all her case, and 
must know mine just as well, till at last I felt to talk to 
Him as if He was there and talking with me. 

Ours was a beautiful villa, but not a grand mansion 
like Roselheim. There was a large bay-window on each 
side of the portico, and the door stood in a little, for 
there was a step or two, and then a flat of pure white 
stone before you came to it. The Venetian blinds were 
down, but not thoroughly closed; and any one could see 
from outside the flickering of the fire within \ for there 
was a blazing fire, and everything looked so comfortable 
and inviting there. We always made a little cosy circle 
on Christmas Eve. But once again I was not of it I 
stood outside and watched one after another quietly 
moving about, amid the fitful sinking and falling of the 
firelight Evelyn and Maurice and Llewellyn were trim- 
ming the room very prettily with ivy, and mistletoe, and 
red holly berries. Evelyn had good taste always; she 
used to be very clever with her fingers ; she did every- 
thing so quietly and yet so quickly. 

Then the Christmas pudding was brought into the 
room, according to custom, to be stirred by every one. 
It was still old Fittimer who brought it in. I could see 
that by his portly figure through the blinds, and a certain 
satisfied manner that he always seemed to have with 
himself. He appeared to glide about noiselessly, as he 
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always used to do, with the precision of military discip- 
line, watching their wants, anticipating their wishes, and 
supplying all they desired with the same "lofty air of 
pompous devotion." 

I saw Llewellyn bustle up and take the lead in the 
fun and make Evelyn stir first; and I suppose she 
found it hard to get the spoon round through such a 
mass of pudding, for I saw Maurice put his two hands, 
one on either side of hers, and work it through for her. 
I couldn't hear what they said; but I could almost 
fancy it — it seemed so much like old times. 

Then I saw Llewellyn go and fetch my father, bodily 
take him there in his boy-like fashion, though he was a 
young man now : he was determined he should have a 
stir. But I thought from my father's manner and walk 
it seemed an effort for him. His head was bowed, and 
he didn't stand as erect as he used to do, and his 
shadow gave me the idea of one absorbed in thought. 
I hoped he was thinking of me, for I couldn't bear the 
thought of being banished quite from his heart as well as 
his home ! Then he rose and walked round the room, 
with his head bent down, looking towards the ground ; 
and as he passed my sister's chair he stopped behind it, 
put his two hands under her chin, and drew her head 
back on his chest, stroking and fondling her neck and 
'face. It was one of his pretty ways with us, one of the 
loving acts that I had so often experienced myself 1 I 
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scarcely could refrain from making myself known ; she 
seemed to be getting all my share of love, as well as her 
own; for Evelyn had always been a good daughter, 
very different from me ! She had married with her 
father's consent ! So I couldn't get up my courage \ the 
recollections were too painful, too distressing, 

I had been sitting a long time on that old trunk ; it 
was after eleven o'clock, the wind was driving keenly 
from the north-east, and the snow was falling pretty 
constantly in thin, distinct flakes, settling on my dress 
and hands and face, making me very wet and uncomfort- 
able when I moved up towards the door. I thought I 
would rest in the portico a little while ; I was ready to 
creep in anywhere. I thought I should be frozen to 
death if I sat there much longer. The cold was bitter 
now, and it was getting on for midnight. 

The door of the house was opposite a broad gateway ; 
but everything was very dark and very quiet. It was a 
pitchy dark, dreary, dismal night, though there was one 
star looking down on me, "like God's eye, out of 
heaven."* And there was a dingy gaslight over the 
gateway, almost hidden by the snow. Slowly and 
cautiously, and yet trembling so that I could hardly 
stand, I had just gone stealthily up to the window, (I 
wanted to have one close look at my father before he 
went to bed,) when the one solitary policeman, my 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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companion of the night, passed. But mercifully he did 
not see m& 

I knew I ought never to have run away from my 
father, but have stayed at home and cheered and 
comforted him ; for my mother was dead, and Evelyn 
married and gone. But I had done it all for Oswald ; 
and oh ! — it was too bad to think of. Old scenes came 
back, thoughts hovered over the past I thought of 
Sunday ! What a happy day it used to be, as we went 
to church together, and sat side by side in the old pew. 
And I wondered what my mother was doing up in 
heaven. 

While I was thinking, I could see very plainly that 
Fittimer came and whisked off the pudding. Then 
they all drew round the fire and laughed and talked ; 
but by their faces and positions I thought a good deal 
that was sad must be mixing with what was joyful, only 
Llewellyn always appeared full of his fun, teazing his 
sister, and Maurice through her, as of old. I could see 
through the pillared portico, to which I had gone back, 
that my father opened the window about three inches. 
Then the bell was rung. I heard it, and crept closer up 
to the window again. I thought they would all be 
intent on the service, and no one would notice me. 
Neither did they. 

Then the old Bible was brought, and my father gave 
out the fifteenth of Luke, (I said to myself, Jesus put it 
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into his heart,) and he read it all through, though he 
stopped to sigh once or twice and wipe a tear, I thought, 
or recover his voice; for it seemed choked, scarcely 
like his clear, ringing utterance, at least so I fancied 
from time to time. But perhaps it was because I was so 
unhappy myself, I thought he must be too. When he 
came to the end of the chapter he closed the Bible, 
and I heard him say distinctly, and with peculiarly 
loving emphasis, ** The most beautiful chapter in the 
whole Bible ! " That remark spoke volumes to me ! I 
thought so toa // seemed like a welcome home / 

I had- often heard beautiful reading before, but I 
never heard reading like that 1 His whole heart was 
in it. I thought perhaps, like me, he had chosen it 
because it was Christmas time. It must seem so hard 
to a parent's heart to keep Christmas with one missing 
— so very, very hard ! Little Onella had taught me 
that ! 

Then they knelt down, and I leant even closer if 
possible to the window, and heard such beautiful chaste 
words go up ; and I knew they were for me : — that we 
might be one unbroken family again on earth, if the 
Lord pleased, and, if not, up in heaven, for Jesu's sake. 
Then he thanked God for the good news of Christmas, 
and told Him how we all prized the precious gift of His 
own Son 1 Then he asked God to be with all the 
houseless and homeless wanderers, and to let the lost, 
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whether from sin or folly, be found \ that not only the 
whole welkin of heaven might ring as it did at Christ's 
birth, but that there might be joy in heaven itself, as 
there always was over one sinner that repented^because 
for that one reason Christ came, to seek and save that 
which was lost ! ** O Father ! " I heard him say, " with 
Thy great fatherly heart, Thou wilt seek and save the 
lost, for Thy Son's sake ? Amen,^^ 

And they rose from their knees ; and Fittimer brought 
in the bedroom candlesticks, and they all came and 
bade him good-night. Evelyn kissed him. 

And then they left him and went to bed ; and we 
were alone together — only I was outside the window- 
pane, and he inside. But I felt very near him. 

He took his chair and sat in front of the fire for a 
while, and when the last footfall had died away in the 
house, he came and knelt down by the table, and I 
heard him pray for me by name. He called me 
Ma-de-line, his dear child Ma-de-line! He told the 
Lord I was his lost child, and that he could not find 
me ; but that He could, and he prayed Him to bring me 
home to him. 

It was almost more than I could do not to reveal 
myself; and yet it was so beautiful — so beautiful to 
hear him pleading for me thus, even me, that I could 
not resolve to lose it ! But my heart was melting so, 
and I so sobbing, that I wondered several times he 
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did not hear me; indeed I fancied once he did by 
his start, or rather expectant look. But I suppose he 
thought it was fancy, for he buried his head in his 
hands again and continued praying. 

I could not by any means catch all that he said, but 
I heard again he pleaded distinctly : " If I weep for 
her, Father, I do not murmur. Thou permittest us 
to groan ? Thou art God, and not man. Let me see 
Thy hand in it, and I will not repine; but she was 
my child ! O Ma-de-line ! my child ! my own child. 
Ma-de-line ! " 

He paused ; and the blustering, crannying wind drove 
through all the apertures, every cranny and crevice, 
and tossed the bare branches to the sky. Then it 
hushed a little, and I caught the words : " Father, I 
desire to adore; but I suffer. Thou art a Father. 
Thou knowest ! I belong to Thee ! " 

Then I lost them again, till they fell with such a 
soothing force on my ear: "Send the poor lost 
wanderer home ! " 

** O God ! " I cried, below my breath, more as a query 
to Him than as a thank-offering. I wanted to know 
if it was true, whether I had heard aright. 

And the answer came in the re-iterated words : " I 
pray Thee, send her home!" Then a cessation, and 
then : "I know Thou hearest me always." And then 
I lost it again. But I added in my own heart : " For 
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their sakes that stand by I said it ; " for I knew Jesus 
had put it into his heart to say it And it did comfort 
me. Beautiful prayer, I thought ; all the freedom of a 
child in its complaints! Wonderful sorrow, but per- 
fect submission ! Grief like David's, — his heart over- 
whelmed within him ; but just the same childlike 
confidence. 

As I listened to his broken voice, choked in its utter- 
ance, I drew closer to the window ; for I thought — may 
be it was my fancy — ^but I thought I saw a glistening 

« 

tear steal to his silver beard. A tear for me! Oh ! how 
I longed that I had been that tear, to lie so near him ! 

And just at that moment, as God in His mercy would 
have it, but to my great horror then, the moon rose 
slowly behind the oaks, and I could hear the measured 
tread of the solitary policeman again : he was returning 
on his beat. Very anxiously I watched him, hoping I 
should escape his notice; but just at that instant the 
light too flared up over th^ hall door, and he crossed the 
road and entered the gate, coming straight up to me. 

In a moment, almost before I was aware of it, he 
had hold of me by the arm, demanding sternly ; ** So 
this is what you call coming hotne^ is it ? Coming home 
indeed ! " 

" I know they wouldn't turn me away such a night as 
this," I said, shivering, " Let roe alone, good man ; I only 
want to creep in here out of the wind and snow," (I 
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couldn't bear to disgrace my father before that man — I, 
who wasn't worthy to be called his child !) " I only want 
to get a little shelter in the portico," I said ; for I* was 
growing colder and colder as the night wore on. 

" Very likely indeed,'* he said gruffly ; " you have come 
here for shelter I Oh yes," he went on ironically, and 
very pitilessly I thought, " you're only taking refuge from 
the bad weather! Very likely you've been down all 
these nights, for that ! You come along with me," he 
continued, roughly grasping my arm ; " I know better 1 " 

" It's quite true," I said ; " but, bleak and bitter as it 
is, I will return alone once more into the streets if you 
will let go of me." And, struggling to evade his grasp, 
I fell against the window-pane, and, as I fell, I heard 
my father say distinctly, " It's Madeline ! Thank God ! 
it's Madeline ! " But before I could hear another word 
I was locked in his arms; then in a tone of amaze- 
ment and wondrous tenderness I have never heard 
approached, he uttered the one word " Ma-de-line ! " 
And with the metrical music of his voice I knew I 
was at home again. 

I tried to kneel to hina, but he raised me up; he 
would not let me kneel to him for pardon, but fell on 
my neck and kissed me ! " I have been very unhappy," 
I said, unable to control my sobs. And then he fell 
to kissing me again, and calling me his own dear love 1 

In that one long and deep caress seemed buried all 
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the anguish of a mute and fearful tenderness, which he 
scarce knew how to express. His voice fell on my ear 
like music. It made my brain giddy, and I fell, faint 
with joy. Then I saw not, heard not, moved not, only 
felt his presence till it became life to me. As I 
gathered my thoughts again, I could hear his voice — 
the same dear voice, full of love, and it sustained me 
— while his old familiar smile spread like a radiance 
round me. 

But even his lofty mien seemed struck with age or 
sorrow; for his steps faltered as he walked, and his 
very voice was somewhat changed. I had expected to 
see him in all the stern majesty of grief, but there 
was no contempt or anger in his manner; only love, 
and joy, and welcome to the free partnership of all the 
little good the world allowed him. He told me still 
that " Father " was the proudest title he possessed ! 

It was a rapture, but it was a rapture very full of 
pain. It was the same face, the (dear old face, just as 
I had left it on that dreadful day ; only it was so sadly 
changed. And / had been the cause of the change. 
Just the same sunny beam and open brow ; but worn, 
and haggard, and aged, it seemed. Grief was legibly 
written on face, and frame, and gait, and all. And 
the hair I had left so raven black was silvered over 
with grey. Great God ! it was too much for me. For 
I loved him still, notwithstanding all my ill-treatment 
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of himj I loved him fondly. And he was yet my 
own, own father. Thank God for that ! He was like 
the scent of blossoms to me; he told of love and 
home. And I knew his old smile, and sighed for very 
gladness ; the world was different to me now, with my 
father beside me. He brushed away a tear with the 
back of his hand ; and I took his hand in mine, and 
bent down and kissed it. Then a tear stole down my 
own cheek as I thought of all the weary time we had 
both passed since last I held it; all the dark sorrow 
he had gone through for me. Oh, those happy days 
of long ago — those early, golden days ! I buried my 
head in his bosom. Oh ! how I had hungered for him ! 
I could not speak ; and, beaming with pity and love, 
he gave me a mute caress, a caress that showed me 
he was in sympathy with me. And oh, how often 
he smoothed and stroked my hair, and kissed me ! 
Nothing was too good for me. I felt like the prodigal, 
he seemed so to rejoice over me ! 

Then he left me alone with God, and hour after hour 
passed by slowly but sweetly. I was in the same house 
with him, and that was gladness enough for me. I 
was at home again ; that means more than words can 
express. 

December 25M, 1863 ; 6 a.m. — Once more I fly to my 
diary, to record a period of joy. After I had written 
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all the history of my arrival home, I lay awake on my 
l>ed for some hours, the moonlight flooding my room, 
happy that we were both under the shadow of the same 
dear roof; but whenever I thought of Oswald, I wept 
over my buried hopes. And it seemed to me as if the 
Lord was by, asking me the same question He asked 
Mary : ^* Woman, why weepest thou ? " For He knows 
our grief. And I answered : " Lord, Thou knowest all 
things. Thou knowest ! " 

Then, pitying the poor houseless wanderers, I fell 
asleep ; and dreamed I was at home again, in my own 
old home. And then some time passed over me, as a 
void ; and all that I remember of it was a sense of 
senselessness. Ceaseless shadows passed before me, 
hideously multiplied ; and yet I seemed to have a 
happy dream, a bright, bright vision ! It was to me 
as dew to drooping leaves. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXTRACTS FROM EVELYN's DIARY. 

January 1864. — When first I saw Madeline on Christ- 
mas Eve, she had fainted away. My father stood hold- 
ing her unconscious form in his arms, lavishing every 
tender name on her. He placed her on the sofa, bathed 
her brow with water, fanning her, till she awoke with a 
short sobbing breath ; and in a little while her eyes 
opened and rested on him. A look of most perfect 
rest came over her face ; she placed her other hand on 
the one he held already, and closed her eyes again. 
But I saw the great tears forcing their way from under 
the closed eyelids. 

Seeing my father bending- over her, we all rose and 
left them together ; and then by one impulse we began 
to weep. It was an overwhelming tumult of feeling, in 
which it was difficult to tell joy from sorrow. 

On the next and three or four following days she com- 
plained of cold and shivering, with pain in the head, 
which increased every day towards evening. Then, on the 
fourth day after her arrival, her eyes began to look fixed 
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and dim, and she appeared to find it difficult to speak 
or think long together connectedly. She was feverish. 
Her hands were very hot, and her face flushed. At 
midnight she became worse. There was a look of alarm 
on my father's countenance, which showed me immedi- 
ately what he feared. His lip quivered, and he looked 
pale as he said hurriedly, " Evelyn, ask Maurice to go for 
Dr. Guthrie." 

Madeline's voice had so strangely altered since the 
evening ; there was such a wild tone in it, and she was 
talking rapidly and incoherently, even vehemently. 
She started in her sleep and uttered broken sentences 
with no meaning in them. Sometimes it was very diffi- 
cult to understand what she said. My father sat still by 
her bedside, holding her hot hand. I touched it once 
myself, and it burned like fire. Her face was flushed 
crimson. Everything jarred on her. In a melancholy, 
almost tragic voice she said, " I have lost him, lost happi- 
ness, lost God, myself, and all ! " Then she buried her 
head in her hands, and sobbed bitterly. After a while, 
with hands clasped, in broken sentences, she murmured 
out more of the past torture of her history ; and I saw 
something of the ravages sorrow had made in her once 
beautiful countenance and happy life. Immense sorrow 
had done an immense work ! 

Her trouble-voice reminded me of the wail of the 
sea ; despair beat so monotonously in its tones, vibrating 
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with sorrow. Sometimes she spoke fast, and then again 
she kept a sullen and despairing silence, as if she could 
not and would not tell her grief. Oh, how powerless 
I felt, how impotent: her grief overwhelmed me. I 
thought of that night of storm, and the One who could 
bring a calm ; and my heart went up to Him. Hers 
seemed a fathomless abyss of misery; an infinity of 
woe ! My heart was wrung for her, and I could only 
weep with her, in imitation of One of old. Sin, in her 
case, had been followed by a severe penalty. 

The flush of youth and health had left her cheeks, and 
there was fire in her eyes — not the fire that warms and 
cheers, but that which consumes. It was the wild stare 
that grieved me most. Soon she became unconscious 
of anything. The raging fever had touched her brain. 
Oh fatal, inauspicious, cruel love ! My Father's " tears 
ran down upon his breast like winter's drops from eaves 
of reeds." * 

There lay poor Madeline, her golden-brown hair 
thrown back in wild confusion, and her poor, thin hands 
beating the coverlet in the restlessness of delirium. 
There was a strange wild look in her eye. And this was 
how she and my father had met I And he would have 
shielded her from every rough wind ! How he longed to 
prove his love to her ; but " God's thoughts are not our 
thoughts," he said submissively, " nor His ways our ways." 

* Shakespeare. 
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It racked my father's heart to see her thus. The 
keen, hungry look of tenderness which he fixed on her, 
intensified as it was by an expression of fond and tender 
reproach, was inexpressibly touching. "The poor for- 
saken one ! " he said. " Can she lift up her hands in 
vain, or cry to Heaven for help, and not be heard? 
Impossible ! Impossible ! " 

Night by night I sat and watched her, while she 
knew nothing about it; and I shall never forget the 
sonorous, doleful, hollow sound with which she mono- 
tonously and periodically uttered the same words, — 
"Father! Sister! Husband! Child! Hypo— cri— ti— cal ! 
Hypo — cri — ti — cal ! The clock — strikes — One ! "— 
resting as periodically and measuredly, as she measuredly 
and periodically went through those dreadful, heart- 
rending words. I never thought a woman's voice' could 
have rung with such a deep, hoarse sound. She beat 
her pillow in the period between each repetition of the 
same broken sentence, as if she were repeating the 
same thing silently to herself; for each beat marked a 
word ; and then she began again repeating it out loud. 

It was the third day of her illness, and the fever seemed 
to be at its crisis. And then, to heighten everything, 
the bells pealed out ; for it was just upon midnight, and 
the eve of the New Year. I never shall forget those 
bells. Oh, what tales they told me sorrowfully of change 
in everything ! Then they hushed again ; hushed, and 
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rose at measured intervals; with the bursting and the 
sinking of the bells, she, shuddering meanwhile with 
the impatience of desolation, till at last exhausted, she 
gently dozed; while the fitful, crannying wind dashed 
the bursts of bell-song on the ear, ringing the knell, 
I thought, of the sad past. 

For one short hour the fever seemed to relax its hold, 
and the cry which had torn our very souls in twain 
ceased But as each time mournfully her memory 
returned to his fatal image, she broke out afresh in a 
frenzy of despair. 

In the intoxication of grief she scarcely knew what 
she uttered ; bitterness flooded her soul ; and with the 
excess of misery reason trembled on its throne. The 
fevered glance wandered round and round the room, 
the arms tossed, and the lamentable, monotonous wail 
sounded on and on: — "Father! Sister! Husband! 
Child ! Hypo — cri — ti — cal ! Hypo — cri — ti — cal ! 
The clock— strikes— One ! " 

It was a heart-broken, heart-breaking wail ; her whole 
nature wept in it ! It was almost too much for any of 
us ; and the clash and clang of the rankling bells made 
it even worse. 

It was just midnight, and there was a pause for a 
moment, and then the merry, glad peal filled the air 
again; and then they blended in one vast waving sea 
of sound, now advancing, now receding, most musical. 
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most melancholy bells. And then, to our great joy, all 
was still again. 

Three nights and three days that wail had lasted, 
when at length the sound of her voice grew softer and 
softer, and the beat on the pillow duller and duller; 
till at last it ceased entirely, and she slept — slept quietly, 
for hours and hours, with soft, even breathing. From 
that moment she began to recover. She awoke from 
that sleep refreshed and calm, but weak as an infant 
The physicians said, above everything, we were to let 
her sleep, to disturb her for nothing, till she woke of her 
own accord. Oh, how we prayed God that the sleep 
might soothe and quiet our cherished sufferer ; how we 
waited and watched to see its effect. For our hearts 
bled, and our strength to endure the sight seemed well- 
nigh gone. 

At last she woke, and spoke with her sweet, sad voice, 
and, baby as I was, it quite overcame me. There she 
lay white and motionless as marble ; and close beside, 
with her thin, pale hand clasped in his, sat my father. 
Days and nights passed, but you might still have seen 
there the same loving, tireless watcher. 

Three weeks of anxious watching had wearied out^ 
when with a sigh she lifted her languid eyes to him, and, 
softly murmuring his name — "Father," drew his hand 
gently to her lips, kissing it, as her tears fell. Then the 
dear old man sank on his knees, buried his face in her 
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unbound hair, which fell loose upon her pillow, and 
wept — wept and prayed, and prayed and wept I Oh, I 
thought 'twas heavenly beautiful. 

We allowed no household rumour to reach her; she 
was kept perfectly quiet, not permitted to know or to 
think of anything. The servants glided up and down 
on their errands, in the general stillness and hush of the 
house. The dull strokes of the muffled knocker told 
others that she was an object of inquiry, from time to 
time; but even if she faintly opened her eyes at the 
sound, it was not sufficient to disturb her ; and she had 
no care to ask who sought news of her. Ah ! Madeline, 
love was the spell that hushed the household, that 
oflfered the mute attendance, the inquiry almost by 
looks. 

With time Madeline improved. Her breathing came 
light and soft, as my father said, lik^ a folded flower at 
even-tide. Ah ! could I ever forget my father, so hearty, 
so homely, so loving ! His whole face beamed so, he 
might have sat to a sculptpr for a picture of " Welcome." 
His grace and dignity, the amplitude of his form and 
stature, as he bent fondly over his once lost, but now 
found child, added to the effect of the picture. It rests, 
and will ever rest, in my mind as a tableau vivant of what 
parental love can do in restoring peace and happiness 
to a poor lost prodigal. I thought it was the most 
beautiful exhibition of manly and restrained pathos of 
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which human nature could be capable. No one wha 
saw him could doubt for a moment the existence of 
a deep well of tears under that calm, loving manner. 

Perhaps one of the most touching accounts we have 
of human sympathy for grief is that in the Bible of Job's 
friends, when they sat down seven days and seven 
nights without speaking a word to him, because they 
saw that his grief was very great. My father's all but 
silent sympathy came very near it And there was such 
a fervent appeal in his whole manner to every one, to let 
no harsh construction find any place in their inmost heart 
against her, that no words could have expressed more. 

Yes, she was home again, surrounded by kindness 
and gentle grace. She knew it in a thousand ways ; 
and her father's silent sympathy evoked from her what 
no pressure of loss or misery could extort 

" Poor tender lamb I " he said to me as he stood 
fondly parting her hair oflf her pale face. " Her hands, 
Evelyn, were as cold as death, and she all a-quiver in every 
limb, as I lifted her gently in my strong arms and bare 
her away from the bleating blast Pale beauty ! snatched 
from the jaws of death ! It shall not be my fault if she 
finds her home less happy than it used to be." 

Just then she opened her eyes. He slid his hand 
under her head, and drew her to him ; while she wildly 
clasped his neck, crying, " Father, forgive me ! I have 
sinned, and made you so unhappy." 
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" It's all over now, Madeline," he pleaded, " all over 
now ; so rest, child, and be happy — and I am. Sleep ! " 
he added, as she lay with her head buried in his neck, 
he kissing her loosely flowing hair, "sleep and be 
happy ! " 

And then, forgiven and at rest, she slept again ; and 
he drew his arm from under her head and placed it 
softly on the pillow. Then he knelt and thanked his 
Father for the love that had watched over her all these 
years, and brought her safely home again — ^his own 
found Madeline. 

March isi, 1864. — For a long time both my father 
and Madeline avoided speaking on the subject in which 
they were both alike most interested. They spoke on 
topics of indifference to them, long pauses of silence 
intervening. Madeline longed to suppress the confes- 
sion of her husband's harshness and wrong-doing ; but 
justice and truth seemed to demand it from her. Her 
lot seemed very hard — ^unmerited, except for that one 
foolish and wrong step. And her heart clung so to him 
whom she still passionately claimed as her husband 

Now, she felt she would tell him all ; and yet again, 
at the very last moment, her heart misgave her: she 
shrank from the revelations she was on the point of 
making. Then her silent agony spoke for her. But at 
last, with courage, beauty, and tears, full of self-deprecia- 
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tion and self-abandonment^ she pleaded her own cause ; 
and in this way my father first learned that she was 
innocent of all, save rebellion. 

That was enough for him. 

Oh I what a balm it was to his poor sorrowing heart 
She was innocent ! Yes, he knew she must be innocent. 
But what a comfort to hear it from her own lips ! Then 
he had no cause to be ashamed of her: she was not 
his fallen^ but his ill-used^ child ! There was nothing 
under the whole world for him equal to that conviction I 
She was pure, as pure as when she left her girlhood's 
home. He had felt glad to have her back, ah ! how 
glad, as his fallen child! How. much more glad, then, 
when he found her as chaste as he once thought her 
to be I 

^* Mine is a wasted life," she added, as if she felt out 
in the cold of life, and there for ever 1 

" Not necessarily, Madeline, thank God," he replied ; 
" not necessarily." Then, looking steadily at her down- 
cast face, and with no faltering in his tones, he said, 
" Madeline, you have risen this day in my estimation. I 
regard you henceforth as one of the noblest of God's 
creatures ! " Then he rose suddenly to his feet, walked 
slowly down the length of the room, out of the door. 

For the first time in her life, Madeline told me after- 
wards, her eyes were opened to her father's devotion to 
her; and I saw that love's subtle, mysterious influence 
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trembled through her nerves; for a faint glow of 
colour stole over her pale face, lovely in its faintness, 
and her whole being trembled under the sacred influence 
of a father's love. It seemed to her, she said, a faint 
emblem of the love of God 1 He had cast all her sins 
behind his back, voluntarily — all her ingratitude, all her 
folly, all her want of faith in him ; and there she stood 
re-instated in his favour ; more than re-instated accord- 
ing to his own declaration, and all through love. She 
whispered, more to herself than to any one else, " Ah ! 
it was true — * Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him ! * " * And, sensible 
of the beauty, power, and pathos of the allusion, I took 
up the familiar strain, in the same subdued tones, " For 
He knoweth our frame. He remembereth that we are 
dust ! " t 

Madeline prized this demonstration of her father's 
love; and her gratitude and devotion to both her 
earthly and heavenly Father were impassioned. But in 
the midst of all her sorrow she resolutely refused to 
acknowledge sin where she felt herself to be innocent ; 
nor would she, under any pressure, renounce God, or 
let go, for more than a moment, her confidence in Him. 
She turned tOy not frorn^ her Father ' in heaven ; the 
deepest and most abiding emotion of her heart being, 
"Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him." { 

* Psalm ciii. 13. t Ibid. ciii. 14. % Job xiii. 15. 
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Paroxysms of anguish and despair she certainly 
had, in which she spoke wildly; but even her wildest 
speech was addressed to God, as the One whom she 
loved and in whom she could trust When her spirit 
was smarting with the keenest anguish, as well as 
when she had gained some measure of composure, she 
always realised that God was just, whoever else was in 
fault 

March 26///, 1864. — This morning Madeline seemed 
so much better that my father took her out for a drive, 
and I sat down with Margery (who had come to Fern- 
dale for a little while as a companion-nurse) and watched 
the child as she played in the garden ; for we thought it 
wiser to keep Onella at home : the drive was quite all 
Madeline could bear, without any extra excitement or 
fatigue. 

Margery and I very naturally fell to talking about old 
times, till the conversation led on to those sad days 
of wandering Madeline passed, in between leaving her 
cottage and being taken in at home. And I found that 
Margery had seen the landlady with whom Madeline 
lodged, and spoken to her, so that she knew almost 
as well what befell her then, as she did when she 
was in her own little cottage. So I asked her to tell 
me all about it, and she gave me a detailed account 
I call it— 
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MARGERY'S STORY. 

I was very low, I must confess, at the idea of my own 
pet lamb, as I always used to call her, — and as I must 
call her still, though she has a pet lamb of her own now, 
and I ought perhaps to transfer my young lady's name 
to her, only I cannot — old times are old times — and it 
isn't every young lady as will compare with my Miss 
Madeline. Well, as I was saying, I was very down to 
think my pet lamb was out in the cold, night after night, 
and rambling about like a ghost, round and round her 
own old home. I fancied her to myself coming back 
every day to her dreary lodgings, worn out and sadly in 
want of comfort ; but I did not like to follow her, for 
she had laid a solemn charge on me, before she started, 
to leave her alone till after the Christmas Day ; in fact 
she made me promise. So we passed the Christmas 
Day together as well as we could, the little Onella and 
I. We went to the service at the parish church in the 
morning, and took a stroll in the snow, though not for 
long, it was so bitterly cold ; and I felt it all the more 
from the thought that my Pretty was out in it, with her 
aching heart, making it colder still for her ! I knew she 
needed warmth and comfort and love instead to heal 
her poor bleeding hevt ; and I don't suppose / even 
knew how much. God knew — that was one comfort. 
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So Onella and I turned to go back ; for the child, child- 
like, was impatient to be home, and see the Christmas 
plum-pudding, with the piece of holly I had promised her 
she should stick right in the middle of it herself. She 
wasn't uneasy about her mother ; you see, she thought 
she had gone on a Christmas visit. And many and 
many a question she asked me about her, that it made 
my heart ache to answer ; though she went on with her 
racket just as children, and only children, will She had 
her doll, and a piece or two of holly, and some bay and 
ivy leaves, and she played the whole afternoon with this 
doll on a chair, at being a lady who had come to visit 
her, she so decked out because it was Christmas Day. 

I remember looking out of the window and seeing a 
poor little child pass with bleeding feet, selling lucifer 
matches ; at least, she had some with her ready to sell, 
but I didn't see any one buy any. Her poor face 
looked so pinched and thin with the cold, and her feet 
so red, I couldn't resist going down to buy a couple of 
boxes just for the sake of giving her a piece of plum- 
pudding, which greatly delighted Onella too; for she 
went with me, though not without her dolL 

I can remember now how the hungry eyes of the 
poor ragged child looked almost as hungry for the 
doll. But I had no doll to give her, so she ate her bit 
of plum-pudding, and thanked me, and went I didn't 
tell her she was indebted to my young lady for it, but 
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she was ; for I couldn't help wondering whether she too 
was out in the cold like that, wanting a little kindness 
and good cheen 

And she said to me so sweetly before she went, " It is 
the time when the Lord Jesus brought joy and peace to 
the earth — * Peace on. earth, and good will to men,' Nurse, 
you know," she said so plaintively, " that I think if ever 
I could throw myself at my father's feet, and touch his 
heart, it would be now : Jesus seems to plead for me ! 
And home ties seem so sacred at Christmas time, more 
than ever I think, don't you ? " ^he added touchingly, 
as if she would soften my heart too. But my old heart 
didn't want any softening ; I was obliged to harden it 
as much as ever I could to get through with what I 
had to do. 

" Mrs. Thorwaldsen," I said, (for she liked to be called 
by her married name — it made her feel more like one 
of us, not so much of an outcast ; ) " Mrs. Thorwaldsen, if 
your father doesn't welcome you warmly back, and if he 
isn't as much longing for you as you are for him — ah 1 
and may be more — he's not the same man I always took 
him to be 1 Let alone Christmas and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. " 

" Something seems to tell me so," she said, in such 
a subdued voice ; " at least, Margery, I feel inclined to 

try." 

I didn't know then that she was here safe in bed, too 
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ill to tell anything about where she came from. Oh, 
how I wish I had 1 What would I have given to have 
known it, even though I couldn't tend her, just to know 
that my Pretty was safe in bed and at home ! 

But, Christmas Day over, I started. I had heard no- 
thing of her, and I could bear it no more. Of course I 
took the child with me, and of course she took her doll ; 
that was her child, solace, companion, and all! My 
promise was up now : I only gave it till Christmas Day. 

I gave the child her breakfast, and took what I could 
myself — a mouthful of bread and a cup of tea; and 
that nearly choked me. Then we started. I locked 
up the house, and I first put the key in my pocket ; 
though I scarcely knew what to do in case my lady 
should come back while I was gone. However, I spoke 
to a neighbour, and at last decided to leave the key 
with her, saying where I had gone, and that the child 
was safe with me, and that I should be back soon. 
You see, I didn't know that she was ill in bed at home 
then, but I soon found out 

About three miles from where I thought she was, we 
stopped to get a little dinner ; and I managed to keep 
in the front room, so that I might see her if she passed, 
and yet give the child a warm meal, and rest my poor 
limbs ; for I found I was older now than I once was, 
when I tried to walk so far. But that was no matter, 
if it didn't keep me from my poor Pretty. 
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We had taken the train and coach on and off from 
roy house, or else we could never have done it, for it 
was a long, long way from my home to the inn, and then 
some distance farther, as you know, to where my old 
master lived. But I didn't mind that, as long as I could 
only find my young lady, and see her happy once again. 

It was New Year's Eve when I arrived at the village 
inn. The woman came out and told me, in reply to 
my inquiry, she had been there ; in fact, she had a bed- 
room there now, in which she had left her reticule 
basket and her portmanteau, with the few things she 
brought "So no doubt," she said, (in answer to my face 
more than to anything I said,) " she means to return ; 
but she left here early on Christmas Eve, and if she has 
taken nothing to eat since then she must be half- 
starved 1" 

" Clemmed to death^^ I broke in, " with that and the 
cold." 

How selfish I thought it of her, and cold-hearted, to 
have taken no trouble to find her out. It sent a shiver 
right through my frame. 

" Have you any idea where she went ? " I asked. 

" No further than this," she said — " I saw her turn to 
the left It was no business of mine," she added in 
rather an aggrieved tone ; " I'm a poor widow woman : / 
didn't turn her out And I've kept her things for her, 
till she coines back again. / didn't ask any questions. 
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May be she's on a visit for the week. But she ought 
to have said so, and not put a poor body about in this 
way ! " 

It was of no use for me to be angry too ; I felt that 
would do no good ; so I simply asked her if she looked 
ill when she started. 

" No worse than she did the other days," she said ; 
" and she always had a queer way of going out of nights,'^ 
she added, *' and coming home quite late, and half fam- 
ished with cold. But then she said she went on business, 
and seemed such a quiet ladylike body, I didn't think 
much of it — leastways not as much as I should have 
done with many an other. Once before she stayed all 
night, and came home all right in time for breakfast, 
just as I was a-pouring out a cup of tea for myself to 
drink ; and I took and gave her a cup, nice and hot, 
then and there. It isn't my fjiult," she continued, in an 
extenuating manner, " and I've no doubt she'll turn up 
again all right Won't you come in, and wait awhile ? " 

I said " Yes," thank her, I would. I thought I should 
see better what could be done ; and the child wanted 
a meal, though, for the matter of that, she had had food 
not long before — she hadn't been forgotten, bless her 
little heart, and her mother away 1 So I went up to her 
room — my lady's room I mean — and then the landlady 
ceased fretting, and brought us up some tea, with which 
the child was very pleased. 
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But I couldn't eat How could I ? It seemed too cold 
and cruel. I only feared lest some great misfortune had 
fallen on her. How could any one who had any heart 
at all within her? And I had been through a deal of 
poverty and trouble myself in my day ; it wasn't as if I 
didn't know what trouble meant Experience makes 
everything so different : the good Lord felt that He 
knew what it was to be without a home and a bed. I 
thought of that, and it made me much more comfort- 
able and happy-like about my young lady. 

But it wasn't long before I started. I wrapped the 
child up as warmly as I could, for it was a very cold 
afternoon, and I was afraid it might be colder still 
before I found her mother. I don't think she felt the 
cold though, for she ran and frisked about very differ- 
ently from what she would have done if she had known 
the object of my journey. And of course I said 
nothing to her ; for I thought all the time I could save 
a young child like that from sorrow, the better ! 

I thought very likely my poor pet lamb had gone 
down to her father's, and that I should find her some- 
where near there; but of course I couldn't feel sure 
whether I might find her ill on the road from cold, and 
anxiety, and hunger. You see, a week had passed since 
she left the inn. I didn't know whether it mightn't 
have been too much for her. So I went on very 
cautiously, keeping my eyes and ears well open, looking 
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everywhere, and listening to every sound. The place 
was very still, everything seemed hushed by the snow ; 
but the dry withered twigs that had fallen from the 
trees before the snow came, crackled as I put my feet 
on them, and kept me a little company. Every other 
sound seemed like a death sound — muffled ; but perhaps 
that was owing to the state of my feelings, for little 
Onella didn't seem to notice it. I bought her an orange 
at a little shop on the way, where they seemed to sell 
a little of all sorts, and as long as the light lasted the 
child seemed quite amused with throwing it and seeing 
it lie half buried in the snow, while I took care of her 
dolL 

When I found no trace of my young mistress on the 
road, I determined to go right on to my old master's, 
and tell him all about her and her grief; what my fears 
were for her ; and to show him her little child, and ask 
his advice. For I really thought he ought to know. 
So I went right on and rang at the bell. I rang a very 
timid ring, for I knew my lady's happiness, almost her 
life, depended on the reception with which I met ; and 
the door was opened by a manservant, very respectable^ 
but very lordly in his manner. 

" Please to say Old Margery," I said. 

" Then you want to see Dr. Glendower ? " asked the 
man. 

*' Yes," I replied. " He'll know : I was nurse here." 



L 
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So he showed me into the dining-room, and^ stirring 
the fire, left me, and went to tell his master. 

It was not long before the Doctor came in j and what 
astounded me most was that he did not seem at all 
surprised to see me. He stroked the little Onella's 
head, and asked if he might take her to see a friend 
of his, while he sat and talked with me a while. I 
wondered rather, but I was so desirous to be with him 
alone that I asked no questions : I knew the child 
would be safe. 

His face was flushing and working with the strongest 
feelings ; and it was a beautiful, frank, open face master 
always had. But he seemed to do all he could to 
control his feelings, for his lips twitched, and he trem- 
bled as he stood there silent before me. Poor man! 
he looked miserable enough, I thought, and so changed ; 
and the house struck me as very dull and quiet. I 
could almost have fancied there was illness in it, there 
seemed such a gloom cast over every person and every- 
thing ; but I said nothing, I could ask no questions. 

I could scarcely speak for crying, but I managed to 
tell him that his daughter had come to me some nine 
months ago, that she had wanted for nothing, and never 
should while her old Nurse Margery lived to care for 
her ! " But she ha§ a heart-hunger," I said, " that / can 
never satisfy, the hunger for your forgiveness and love. 
And now, to make everything worse, I have lost her. 

H 
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And I came to see whether you knew anything about 
her. She has had such a hankering to see you that she 
left me many days ago just to haunt the place ; and I 
thought perhaps, from some remarks she made, she 
might have come and fallen at your feet, and made 
herself known to you. For she said the other day, 
* Perhaps Christmas, the time when our Lord came to 
bring joy and peace to earth, was the best time;' and 
she thought perhaps your heart might yearn for her 
then." 

He did not answer me; but his face looked very 
wretched, more wretched perhaps than I had ever seen 
it before. And he kept saying as he paced the room, 
** My poor Madeline ! Poor, poor child ! " Then he 
turned to me and said, "Margery, I sought her every- 
where. She was my own child, be she ever such a 
sinful one. And I could not leave her to the awful lot 
I feared she had chosen." 

"When you find her," I replied, "I am sure you 
will do all in your power to soothe her; and I know 
she will strive to atone for all that has been wrong, 
though she was deceived, poor thing ! Except for her 
self-will she was not as wicked as you think her to have 
been." 

" I have found her," he said ; " come with me and 
see. She is ill, Margery ! " 

Then I fairly gave way. 
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March 2^th, 1864. — The other day Fittimer quite 
surprised my father by telling him that the policeman, 
to whose interference he was unconsciously indebted for 
his recovery of Madeline on Christmas Eve, calls every 
day to inquire after her. 

It seems to have set my father thinking ; for he said 
to me, as we were taking a short drive together, while 
Madeline slept off a bad headache, " Strange as it may 
seem, Evelyn, that I could observe anything on such a 
night as the one on which I regained my child, yet, with 
all my mixed feelings, I could not fail to remark the 
strange way in which the policeman, forgetting his 
usual strong, measured tread, sped away swiftly and 
noiselessly through the soft, sound-hushing snow into 
the darkness, made more visible by the faint glimmer- 
ing of the light of the lamp — and struck out at the 
gate. 

" There are times when every trifle makes an impres- 
sion. I remember now that, as he sidled off, he drew 
his coat-sleeve across his face; and I fancied I heard 
him mutter to himself, * Oh ! I didn't know, I didn't 
know, I'm sure ; or else I wouldn't have intruded, poor 
heart!' 

" There was a feeling manifested by that slight action 
which drew me to him. I felt to like the fellow for it ; 
but there has been so much to think of since, it has 
quite passed away from my mind, from that moment to 
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this, when Fittimer mentioned the fact of his daily call. 

I must try and come across him on his beat." 

" Do/' I said ; and there the subject dropped. 
• • • • • • 

My father has just come in, and told me that he met 
the man, and that he seemed so grieved to think he had 
played the police upon his daughter, at her own father's 
door, that he quite pitied him. 

" So I spoke to him, Evelyn," he said, " and tried to 
set him at his ease ; assuring him that I considered he 
had done no more than was his duty. 

" * She had been about the door,' he answered, 
' listening and waiting for some long time ; in fact, she 
had come many days ; and I kept my eye on her, for I 
couldn't make out her ways. I little thought she was a 
daughter of the house, or I wouldn't never have inter- 
fered, no ways,' he said ; ^thenCs feelings as is too sacred 
to be trod on ; me and my wife knows that to our 
cost.' 

" And this led on to the tale of his own lost child. 

"*I had a daughter too, sir,' he said, *and a pretty 
creature she was, with her long black hair, that used to 
curl all a-down her back, and her large black eyes. We 
used to call her Daisy, she looked so simple and inno- 
cent like. But she grew up bad I Leastways,' he said, 
as if he could not bear to think it, ' she let herself be 
tempted away from home by one of those flashy, good- 
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for-nothing young chaps, that never does nobody any 
good; and we've never seen her since. Mother and 
me, weVe never — seen her — since ! 

" * Oh, how her mother did love her when she was a 
little baby. She was our first, sir/ he said, warming 
with his subject, * and I think she growed and growed 
more lovely every day — till the one we lost her. 

" * And then we found out what her pretty face and 
manners had done for her; and it nearly broke our 
hearts, — mother's and mine, very nearly^ sir; only we 
wanted to live on and find her, and bring her home 
again, and let bygones be bygones. For she must have 
suffered a mint of sorrow, poor Daisy ! * he said, compas- 
sionating her. He had lost all thought of my presence 
for the moment. *If God would only let her come 
home again, there 'ud be a hearty welcome for her — so 
be that she's repentant, and she must be; I feel sure 
she />, sir, long ere this ; only it's so hard to come back 
home with your sorrow — and your shame.' 

" * You must ask God to bring her back, and He will ; 
I feel sure He will,' I said. ' See, He has brought my 
child back to me, in answer to prayer.' 

" But it was some time before the poor man regained 
his composure. 

" * Yes,' he answered at length, brightening a little, * it 
says them that ask Him ; and I've asked Him. Many 
and many's the night I've asked Him, begged Him sore 
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to let me know where she was, to let her cross my path ; 
then, may be, I could coax her home to her mother.' 

" I remembered how I had waited and waited, with 
ever-growing dread, for the delayed coming of my child, 
Evelyn ; and my heart bled for him. 

" * I can never hear of her, do all I will; she seems 
quite out of sight and out of saving. Lost, sir ! Lost ! 
in every sense.' 

" Then he waited for a minute, and said, with quite 
another look on his face, * But I'm sure our Father in 
heaven will be kind enough to look after her for me.' 

" To which I responded with all my heart, * I'm sure 
He will.' 

" * Would you mind being so good as just to ask Him 
for me, sir ? ' he said. 

" So we entered ; and while the sunset glow was 
deepening into the quiet, tender hue of night, we 
pleaded together before our Father's throne." 

I was by, though they did not know it ; and through 
the crannies and crevices of the folding-doors came 
words which I thought must soothe the poor man. 

It was my father's voice, and I could catch it 
nearly all. 

" Dear Lord," I heard him say, " a poor leper came to 
Thee once, whom all the world shunned ; and Thou 
didst put forth Thine hand and touch him* Purity 
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touches unsullied. Perhaps, like Job, she is saying, 
' Behold I am vile : what shall I answer Thee ? I will 
lay mine hand upon my mouth.' * Answer her out of 
the whirlwind of her trouble, as Thou didst him ; soothe 
her poor troubled heart. 

" Thou canst thunder with Thy great voice, so that the 
hinds calve ; but Thou hast a still, small voice too : 
speak to her in Thy still, small voice of love. Be a 
great rock to her, a shadow in a weary land." 

(I heard the poor girl's father sobbing, — sobbing 
such sobs they sounded to me like " Abba 1 Father 1 " 
And I knew it was doing him good. The prayer went 
on.) 

"Gather her under Thy wings. She is defenceless^ 
Men point the finger of scorn at her; point Thou to 
Thy bleeding side and thorn-crowned brow. Men 
would thrust her from them ; open Thou Thy nail- 
pierced hand, and bid her come, for Thy dear love's 
sake. The chastisement of her peace was laid upon 
Thee. Let her hear Thee saying to her, * Mine anger 
is turned away from thee ; I will heal thy backsliding ; 
I will love thee freely ; for my name's sake.' Thou canst 
give a royal passport to her in the midst of dangers 
innumerable. Thou canst turn aside all the arrows that 
are aimed at her poor heart ; not a single shaft can hit, 
if Thou ordain to save. If Thy power is invisible, it is 

* Job xl. 4. 
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irresistible. Oh ! give songs in the night ; turn sorrow 
into joy, and bring her home again.*' 

And then I heard the hearty response of the poor 
man, as he sobbed in conjunction with my father : " For 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." . 

Before the policeman left, he asked my father if he 
could give him any help, in any way, to discover his . 
child. 

Then followed an outburst of bitter grief, and he 
spoke of the current of vice into which he feared sin 
had introduced her. It was truly heart-stirring. 

" I can give you no idea, sir," he said, " how earnestly 
I long to see and embrace her. She was my own, and 
is my only, though my erring, child. And she used to be 
so fond of us 1 I cannot bear to think of her as father- 
less and motherless, compelled to seek a path for herself. 

*^ Some people say it's the Squire's son that's done us 
this hurt ; if so, the Lord help us, and have mercy upon 
him. But I cannot think it, — I cannot think it ; he was 
such a nice young fellow. 

" But any way she's gone. And it has almost broken 
our hearts, — my heart and mother's too." 

Then I heard my father tell him that his tale of woe 
could not fail to excite sympathy in any Christian heart ; 
and that he would speak of it to his daughters, and to 
those in his neighbourhood who visited among the poor. 
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And the poor man left, no doubt bettered by his 
visit. 

Then I said to myself, " Christian sympathy is all but 
omnipotent ! It is a great power that . the Lord has 
placed in our hands." 

Well I it was only one wrong more ! ! ! 

April 12th, 1864. — To-day Madeline seemed so much 
better that I felt I might fairly ask her, without any 
injury to her health, a few of the details of her parting 
from her husband. I had heard Margery's account of 
it ; I had heard my father's shorter account of it ; and 
I had heard Madeline now and again let fall expressions 
which gave me vague ideas. But I had never really 
entered into the subject with her, because I felt it would 
be too much for her. Now, on the other hand, I 
thought it might be a relief to her to speak of the past ; 
and I knew it would be a sad pleasure to me. I was so 
soon going back home again, that it must of necessity 
be now or quite in the future. So it happened as we 
sat side by side in the garden, watching the child at 
play, that I spoke of her means of living during the time 
when she was at Margery's cottage. Then she told me 
she had a considerable sum of money laid by, that she 
had saved from her own pin-money ; but that irrespec- 
tive of that she need never have wanted for anything. 
And she continued thus : — 
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MADELINE'S STORY. 

" Oswald had wished me to remain at Roselheim, where 
I was, and to keep up the establishment at his expense ; 
but it seemed too great a mockery for him to offer me 
money or lands, when he had forsaken me, purposely 
forsaken me, and cut me off with reproaches that he 
knew must break my heart. 

"In fancy I could see him, even as he spoke, with 
Lady Anabel ; gay and full of laughter, as he used to 
be with me. And sometimes I dreaded whether he 
would tell her about me and my little child. I thought 
it so strange that he could be happy whilst he knew I 
was wretched, and desolate, and lonely — and all for the 
lack of the love he had pledged himself to give me. 

" It was indeed a bitter time with me ; but I preferred 
to leave. I was quite ready to go, though I knew quite 
well I could never come back again ; for when he was 
lawfully married to another I could never wish even to 
disturb such sacred rites. But I knew, too, I could not, 
if I even would. 

" And bitterest perhaps of all my thoughts on that 
eventful morning, was the dread that he might long for 
me, and be bound, the same as I, to keep apart ; for I 
laved him I God only knows how I loved him. He 
was everything to me— everything ! 
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" And then I thought, and it was almost, though not 
quite so bitter, that perhaps he would forget me, and all 
our early love, and our happy married days, and our 
little Onella. But I vowed to myself if he did I would 
never trouble him again ; but only pray God to bless him. 

" Well, Evelyn, I tried to go, but nothing would be 
packed ; and Onella must have two or three things with 
her, and we must at least each have a night-dress. I 
tried to tie on the child's hood, but my hands trembled 
too much for me to be able to do it ; and how could I 
have a servant there to see my degradation and my 
sorrow? The child looked at me with eyes full of 
wonderment and love, and asked me where we were 
going. But I felt too stifled to answer her; I only 
longed to get into the fresh air — away, while I could. 
I felt I was getting dizzy and almost unconscious 
through grief. 

" I went into my bedroom and ordered my trunk to 
be brought, the large one. The maid opened it and 
asked me what I would have placed in it I bade her 
leave the room ; I felt too confused to think. 

" I roamed about looking at everything, almost uncon- 
sciously — taking a last look. I knew it would be a last ! 
Then I stood by the side of my box ; shut it, and sat on 
it ; opened it, and stood by it again ; but I put nothing 
in : it seemed too much like going — quitting for ever. 

" I went into my husband's dressing-room ; the fresh 
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spring leaves were showing at the window, just where' we 
had so often sat together and admired them. All the 
room seemed to be full of home to me ; how could I 
leave it, Evelyn ? I opened the wardrobe doors, took a 
last look in the drawers, touched some of the clothes 
that hung by the side, and moved some of the boots 
and slippers ; only just to handle them because they 
were his. I went to the dressing-table, raised and 
replaced his razors, shaving-soap, and strop, — 1 scarcely 
knew why. Then I returned and leant against the edge 
of my bed — our bed; then, rose again and strove to 
think what I should want 

" Oh ! I wanted nothing. My heart was breaking ; it 
was almost broken ! But then the child — I must think 
of her. So at last I recalled my maid, and she put up 
what she would for a three months' trip, I told her ; 
and bade her direct the luggage to an office I named in 
Wales, but not to Margery's. 

" They strove to make me eat \ I must have some 
refreshment, they said. But I could not ; it would have 
choked me. Only I told the nurse to see to the child, 
and give her something to eat 

" I crept out into the garden and sat on the first seat 
I came to ; I felt so old, so very old, in those few hours. 
And yet I was scarcely more than a child; but the 
shock had aged me more than I could give any one an 
idea of. 
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" The child came to me at last, and in her pretty way 
lifted up her face to kiss me ; perhaps, instinctively, she 
knew I was yearning for love. Yes, I was. I was 
yearning for Ferndale love; the love of my old home 
in England. And my thoughts were going back to my 
father, and the happy days spent there with him. Once 
there, I could die ! 

" But I was obliged to move on, though I scarcely 
knew where to go. I felt a pity for myself ! Everything 
looked grey and wan ; I was so lonely. I was forsaken ! 
All at once there came into my head these touching 
words. He was * a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief;'* and I remembered; too, that He had not where 
to lay His head ; and the servant should never be above 
his master, I knew. So I was only following in His foot- 
steps ; though I had never thought to know such a 
sorrow as this — to be cast out and denied, never ! " 

Madeline stopped a moment; and I only wished 
Oswald could have seen her as she spoke, for I thought 
I had never seen her look more beautiful "Poor 
child ! " I sighed. 

" Well, Evelyn," she said, " I did not leave that day ; 
I could not. But I turned into the park ; passed all the 
beautiful trees there, under which we had so often sat ; 
passed my own fernery, and into the wood — despised 
and rejected. And in my ears rang out those most 

* Isaiah liii. 3. 
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beautiful words — I thought I had never found them so 
beautiful before — 'I will never leave thee, no never, 
never, never forsake thee ! ' * You remember them ? " 
3he said. 

Yes, I remembered them. We had once heard them 
preached from, just as she then gave them. Though it 
was a long, long time ago, it was evident we had neither 
of us forgotten them. 

" Yes, Madeline," I said, " I shall never forget them ; 
we heard them when we were very young — all children 
together." 

"My heavenly was very different from my earthly 
husband, Evelyn ! " she sighed, and blushed deeply. 

How could she ever forgive him ? Why had he ever 
asked her to come and live with him, if he didn^t wish to 
own her for his wife ? This I thought and said to her 
almost before I knew what I was saying. 

" Ah ! why indeed, Evelyn, why ? " she queried so 
piteously, she soon brought me back to my senses. 

"Well, dear," she continued, "it was a chill spring 
dawn; the grass and the moss on the roof of the gardener's 
lodge were still glistening with a light hoarfrost when I 
left Roselheim, my husband's home, for ever. My 
heart was too sore to look in even at my favourite 
plants. I passed my fernery unheeded, — the fernery 
that I had so often tended with such loving care, and 

* Hebrews xiii. 5« 
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that was repaying me just then to perfection ; but I can 
remember it all, as if it was only yesterday that I saw it 
last, Evelyn, with its beautiful background of pine-trees 
and oaks and beeches. And I can remember too they 
were just budding, with such soft, bright little buds; 
and down amongst the roots of the trees primroses were 
beginning to uncurl their crisp, crumpled leaves, and in 
some spots the ground was green with new moss and 
grass, while here and there an early violet was hiding, 
peeping from under its bower of leaves. But I passed 
them all without even looking now, passed behind the 
fernery into the wood, which lay for some mile or more 
along the highway. I wanted to lose myself from view, 
and I soon did so ; though I always kept to the narrow 
footpath that wound in and out among the trees, I 
passed larches hung with beauty; willows and nut-bushes 
hung with tassels, all bedecked with frost — beauty that 
on any other day would have thrilled me through and 
through ; but my heart was too sore to remember even 
it was the last time I should ever see it. 

<* Little Onella ran by my side, her hand clasped in 
mine, — sometimes slipping over moss, or her little feet 
caught in tangled ivy — little knolls and mounds of 
beauty, carpeted as only God can carpet them. But I 
was dead to every sight and sound once so dear to me, 
except the child. 

<* Once she pleaded for a flower, Evelyn — a crimson 
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flower, from the topmost branches of the larch-tree ; and 
I could scarcely wonder as it sparkled in all its gem-like 
setting of the hoarfrost in the sun. But of course she 
couldn't have it; it was too high up. I stooped and 
plucked an ivy spray instead, and one of the pale, new 
blossoms of the primrose ; and she was satisfied. Chil- 
dren are so soon satisfied. 

" Then I buttoned on her little shoe, I remember, for 
the strap had caught in one of the tree roots ; and the 
little foot I loved so much was shoeless. And I tied her 
little scarlet hood on a little tighter, and kissed her, and 
then we went on again, till at last we reached the highway. 

" It was all like a dream. This rough road, and 
alone ! No, not quite alone : God and the little Onella 
were with me. And that made me stronger. I knew 
God would never fail me any more than the child ; for 
He loved me, ah ! even more than she did. And I was 
everything to her. She would never leave me. 

" I walked on ; sometimes carrying the child when she 
was too tired or slept. Once we sat and slept together, 
for very grief, beneath a tree ; and once I found, if I 
would keep consciousness, I must take food for the 
child's sake. So we bpught bread and ate. Then we 
journeyed on again. I wanted to be far from home, 
and all that had once been so dear, where no one should 
know me ; and at least my sorrow might be my own. I 
could not part with the sacredness of grief — yet No 
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one knows how hard it is to part with that : that^ last! 
So I kept my sorrow a secret in my own bosom, and 
wandered on. 

"And when Onella, with her pretty winning ways, 
would wipe away the tear and wonder why 'twas there, 
I pleaded I was tired; and just to say his name and 
cheat my grief, wondered what dear papa would say if 
he could see it there; then sighed afresh as the child 
answered— 

" * Dear papa ? He would kiss them all away. That's 
what he would do.' 

" I knew it was far otherwise ; but could I say so ? 
Never — never ! at least I thought so then. 

" The day seemed symbolical of my fate ; for, bright 
and clear as the morning was, it had turned into a day of 
drizzling rain. And as we shivered in the cold easterly 
wind, the gaslights showed the rain falling in thick 
slanting lines against them. 

" They were all asleep at home ; but there was no 
home for me. I could not enter a strange house. 
Strange as you may think it, Evelyn, I slept out of 
doors! Many others were out that night, notwith- 
standing the rain — little children, as well as grown 
people. My heart ached for them. Were they as 
wretched as I — a stranger, and alone? 

"The next day we wandered on till it became late 
and cold. Many of the shops were open still ; I entered 
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a baker's. The light was still glittering there, and I was 
afraid for my child. They took me up a long narrow 
flight of stairs, and showed me into a quiet, clean room. 
But oh ! how different from home ! I sank down on a 
chair, weary, worn, and travel-stained; and undressed, 
and put my little girl to bed. Then I thanked God she 
was at rest, and that He had spared me to her ; for I 
knew what it meant to be friendless in His great world, 
except for Him and His unseen, perfect love — His 
Fatherly love ! And I knew mine was even next to 
His ; for He Himself compares Himself to a mother, 
as only better and tenderer in His love than she. So 
I thanked Him from my heart, Evelyn, that Onella had 
some one too to satisfy the hunger of love : she had a 
mother — the next best to God ! 

" Well, Evelyn, when I went downstairs in the morning 
the landlady asked me my name. What was I to say ? 
Could I call myself by the name of the husband who 
had disowned me ? And yet he was the father of my 
child. If I called myself by my maiden name, what of 
the child? — and my father? I could not cover them 
with shame and soijow as I had been covered. I said, 
timidly, * Madeline, and the child's name is Onella.' 

" ' Ah ! but, Onella what ? ' was her brusque reply. I 
said I would prefer to keep it secret. And from that 
moment, Evelyn, her countenance fell; and I thought 
I saw by her searching look she imagined Onella was a 
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nameless child. I said nothing ; I was trembling, and 
I could not speak a word. 

" * You can't come here to be a burden and trouble to 
me,' she said. ' I've no room for the like of you.' 

"Her words were rough, Evelyn, and her manner coarse. 

" So, heavy-hearted and very cast down, I turned away, 
with my little child in my hand, and sought a shelter 
that night beneath the canopy of heaven : no one could 
deny me that. 

" My eyes were heavy, and my limbs ached, and there 
was a deep gloom cast over my life ; but in the midst of 
it all there seemed to be always a light in my heart, 
Evelyn. There was One still to whom I could turn, 
and who turned to me all the more for my trouble and 
my sin ; and He knew all about me and my little one. 
And though I was lost to others, I was not lost to Him. 
And then He had been a houseless, homeless wanderer 
too ; and I knew He could sympathise with me. He 
knew what night-solitude meant, and the weary limb, 
and aching heart; and, more too, He knew what 
desertion meant — the forsaking of friends. And He 
spoke to me so sweetly, and comfortingly, and sooth- 
ingly, that I felt the full force of those words : * The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him.' * We 
seemed to have a special converse together ; — He seemed 
to talk to me, and I to Him. Very slightly He seemed 

* Psalm XXV. 14. 
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hidden from me; I could almost feel Him near. 

There was nowhere else where I could fly from my 

misery, and I was heart-sore ; but I could forget myself 

sometimes for an hour there. I was heavily burdened, 

but He could carry my load for me ; and He did. I 

was bearing about a secret sorrow with me ; but I could 

talk of it to Him ! 

• ••••• 

" Margery ? Yes, Evelyn, she too was good to me ; no 
one knows how good. She knew me again directly 
she saw me, though years had passed since we last met ; 
and she welcomed me warmly. Then she pressed 
eagerly up to Onella, with out-stretched hands, to claim 
her as her last new baby. And the child, with all the 
simplicity natural to her, looked up to her and said, 
* Will you take care of mamma and me, please? ' For she 
had heard me say I was going to my old nurse ; and she 
thought it would be the same as with her old nurse 
at home. 

" * Yes, my child,' she said, * I will gladly take care of 
you. Come in and rest awhile.* 

" But poor old Margery knew nothing yet about me. 
She didn't know I was her poor lost child, and that 
Onella was wrecked with me. 

" She stooped down and kissed her so tenderly, placed 
a chair for me, and looked up in my face so wistfully, 
and yet so lovingly, .that joy seemed very near to sorrow. 
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Evelyn, it seemed so much like one of the. Lord's 
kind ways of comforting me : I was happy and sorrowful 
too. But Onella felt no mixture of sorrow with her happi- 
ness ; she felt at once quite at home with old Margery. 

" Children have such an intuitive perception of char- 
acter, they seem to know at once whom they can trust. 

" She walked about the room and examined everything 
with childlike delight ; she asked questions, helped get 
the tea, watched the kettle boil meanwhile, and didn't 
seem in the least shy. As for me, I was so weary that I 
was glad to be still, and not even think — only watch the 
two in their happiness. Then my faithful old nurse took 
her into her bedroom, and smoothed her hair, and laid 
her hood and cloak on her bed ; taking my things with 
her at the same time, and coming back to get some warm 
water for me, to wash my hands, just as she used to do 
when she was my old nurse, so thoughtfully and care- 
fully. Still, I fancied by her manner she thought there 
was something more behind, though she said nothing. 

" * Could you sleep on my little sofa,' she asked Onella 
after tea, * if nursie stayed with you, and let mamma go 
to bed and have a nice rest ? ' 

" * Oh yes,' she answered frankly, ' I should like it I 
And may I call you Nurse too, the same as mamma does? 

1 should like to. But I have another nurse at home, 
my own nurse,' she prattled on in her pretty ^ay. 

" * Yes, you may, missy,' she said: 
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" * 0\ I have so often wanted to see you, for mamma 
loves you, and she has often talked about you,' said the 
child ; ' but I didn't know it would be so nice as it is. 
Isn't it nice, mamma ? ' asked Onella, turning suddenly 
round to me. ' Aren't you glad we've come, mamma ? ' 

"But mine was a sad answer, Evelyn; the question was 
too much for me, and I burst into tears. For all at once 
there sprang up before me the old house, and the park, 
and the orchard laden with fruit, and the greenhouses, 
and the fernery, and the beautiful skirting wood. And 
I thought of the many happy hours I had spent there, 
that were never to return; and every room passed in 
quick succession before me, as a lost room. 

** The child soon slipped down off nurse's lap, where 
she was sitting, and her little feet quickly brought her to 
my side ; when I raised her to my knee, and the little 
arms were thrown around me, oh! so lovingly and 
wonderingly. Her whole face seemed to say, * Mamma, 
why these tears ? ' as she stroked me again and again, 
repeating, * De — ar ! de — ar ! ' 

"Mercifully, Onella little knew the gulf that lay 
between her even and the past — ^a gulf that could never 
be crossed. But that was a secret that I could never talk 
about, a secret between her and me — a solemn, sacred 
secret And yet her father had not only disowned me, 
he had disowned her too ! Oh, it was too sad to talk 
about, too sad almost to think of ! 
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" But I told Margery all ; by degrees I told her all. 
She sat by my bedside, and we talked into the night. 
I knew I could trust her. And then she kissed me, and 
called me her child, and left me. But before she had 
quite shut the door she opened it again, and said, 
•There's One whom we both love says, **Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest"* Ah ! yes, and He will too ! So good- 
night.' 

" Yes, and He did, Evelyn. Peaceful and trustful I 
lay there in that strange, poor place, till at last I fell 
asleep, almost, as it were, in the arms of Jesus. 

" It was late in the morning that I woke. I was in 
terrible trouble and perplexity : I did not know what 
to do. Margery wanted me to go back to my father ; 
but I could not. How could I thrust myself unfor- 
given in his way, after all that had happened ? He 
must have been angry enough, I knew, when I ran 
away. I could never ask him to visit me when I lived 
in affluence, because I felt I had disobeyed him ; and 
now, when I found that I had never been really 
married, and could only bring him more sorrow and 
shame, could only be a burden to his old age, now 
that I had a child too, to add to his sorrow and his 
shame, was it possible ? Ask yourself, Evelyn. 

" Old Margery was always quite a character ; but she 

* Matthew xi. 28. 
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shone more than ever now. She would manage to 

amuse the child, so as to give me a certain amount of 

quiet for my grief;' and then again she would raise 

doubts, which Onella would put to me to solve — 

evidently because she thought it was better to rout me 

out of my sorrow a little. She was a dear, good soul ; 

not many another would have acted as she did: 

'* And the dear Saviour understood all my trials and 

cares. I was not out of His world, even if I was out 

of my husband's. When I feel very frightened, Evelyn, 

and very wretched, like a lost child, I only cling all 

the more closely to Him. 

• ••••• 

" The days passed on, and Christmas time approached. 
I began to feel I should die unless I could get home — 
home, I mean, to my father*s house. So I left the child 
with Margery, as you know, and started when the 
country was all brown and bare, save where the snow 
lay thick on the fallow winter fields. I was too full of 
thoughts of home to feel cold. What was the cold to me 
when I was travelling home ? What was it to me when I 
entered the churchyard and sat on my mother's grave 
and wept out my whole woe to her ? I was near to her. 
Oh ! I felt so near to her in my 'little room in the old 
in^ ! And I had to take this room ; for I dare not go 
nearer home, lest any one should recognise me. I dare 
not go till night. Then I thought I could go, and just 
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see the old house, and perhaps catch a shadow on the 
stairs, as my father passed the landing windows. I knew 
there was an old summer-house at the end of the lawn, 
as well as other places from which I could see the 
house \ and in the dark I knew nobody could see me. 

" It was Christmas week, so you were all up late ; and 
parcels and baskets were coming in. It looked so like 
old times. And there was carol singing, just as of 
yore, in the dark streets; and soon they came and 
sang beneath my father's window. I hoped they might, 
Evelyn ; for you remember he used always to give them 
something. And I hoped I might see his face. And 
so I did; for he came to the window and threw out 
money to the boys. And as he spoke I could catch 
the tones of his voice, though I was loo far off that 
night to hear his words. Oh ! how my heart yearned 
for a word from him — a look — an embrace I My heart 
throbbed and my limbs trembled with the excess of 
feeling and the cold; for it was very cold, and the 
snow lay thick on the ground. 

" Many a night I waited on, and heard the prayer bell 
ring ; and then I knew my father's lighted candle would 
be taken in, and I should see his shadow as he passed 
the landing window, candle in hand. 

" And I waited till that night when my father caught 
me, kissed me, loved me, and again embraced his once 
lost Madeline." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LETTER FROM MADELINE TO EVELYN. 

Feendale, April y>ih, 1864. 

Dear Evelyn, — ^You have no idea how my father 
revels in Onella*s noise. I do believe he likes to see 
her run riot When from time to time with up-raised 
finger I have tried to hush her, thinking it might be too 
much for him, then he would raise his great strong 
hand and stroke her golden hair a-down, pressing 
her closer to bis side meanwhile; and say, — his deep 
eyes taking part with him in his kind words, — "Nay, 
Madeline, scold her not. She is too young to sit' 
silent; and all alone too as she is." 

Oh, how I love my father when he strokes and 
fondles my child thus, praising her rare blue eyes and 
golden locks, stringing together pretty words to please 
her, now tying on her falling sash, now buttoning her 
shoe-strap, that, child-fashion, she ever slips over her 
dimpled heel ; as if she knew and prized the fond caress 
that kissed love in with it. Such earnest, pretty play 
he has with her. Thank God! she has never felt a 
father-want about the world. 
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At Roselheim we lived among the mountains, and 
Nature taught the child beautiful lessons from the 
great Master-hand of God. The everlasting silence of 
the hills, on which the white full-uddered goats fed, 
cropping the grass beside the pretty wildflowers — the 
mountain flowers, , that grew so freely there ! 

And then for hours the child would crouch beside 
the window, when the sun was low, and the red trunks of 
the pines stood out touched by his powerful rays, and 
the long shadows fell aslant the hills ; then she would 
sit and gaze across them half in terror, half in adoration. 

But when the music of the wind was up and away 
among the forest trees, wild, weird, melancholy music, 
she would change with every changeful sound, her baby 
face keeping in tune with the music, until a soft sweet 
breath, a ripple through the woods, would set the 
• leaves a-laugh ; then would the child laugh too, a merry, 
joyous laugh, for very joy, that made her baby-mouth 
all over dimples I was forced to kiss away. I was too 
envious of the music of the wind, that it could bring 
such ever-varying beauty in my meditative child. 

Looking down those years of my past life, I wonder I 
endured, Evelyn ; nor could I, but that I had relations 
with the Unseen, the Comforter. He warmed and 
soothed and healed me ; for the light that had been 
blown out for me left all the world a-dark — dark, dark 
as night 
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Oh ! we were happy once. How often have I watched 
him cross the hills where the wild goats fed, browsing 
so picturesquely, nibbling the short grass, their long 
beards wagging all the while, and their bells tinkling, 
and thought his youth sat on him so majestically. I 
scarce had breath to speak when he drew near and 
gave me flowers culled for my sake, as he rained showers 
of music on me both in words and looks. I grew con- 
fused with the sweet sounds, and lost the words, Evelyn, 
only remembering the effect 

Is it not always so with love ? The things we would 
remember most, for very wish to compass, we forget 
Yet I remember how he stood and looked on, me. We 
were fast friends. We lived and breathed in one 
another. How green the earth seemed for us, how 
glad, how gay 1 God appeared written " Love " every- 
where — in our hearts, as well as everywhere else. The* 
little bird that built its nest in the green privet hedge 
sung to us of love ; the dawn- dew from the eglantine 
we passed in reaching it, dashing its healthful spray 
across our brows, baptised us into love ;• the velvet bees 
humming their morning song in the old lime-tree on 
the lawn, all hummed and buzzed of love ; the tender 
turf on which we trod making our way into the shrub- 
beries, the graceful young acacias, the broad shady 
elms, home of the cawing rooks, the laurel and 
arbutus, — all told of love. 
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The deep, sunk lane skirting the shrubberies, with 
its trail of blossoming briar, and odours manifold, and 
sights and sounds too rural-sweet to tell, — all spoke of 
love. The little tenants of the hedge, the tenants of 
the field, the barn-door and the hay-stack tenants, the 
butterflies that glanced and gleamed among the briony 
and gay convolvulus, — all sang of love. The golden 
saxifrage lay all a-down the ditches, lining them with 
love, and laughing as it lay — pile upon pile of little 
rounded petals, every one more golden than the last, and 
laughing up to kiss the sun, in love. Oh ! 'twas a day — 
one long, long happy day of bliss — and all too short ! 

Once in our rambles we passed a mouldy wall, with 
ivy so small-leafed and exquisitely veined, that in my 
girlish folly I said the wall might thank itself for being 
old if only to be garnished by such ivy. It was artistic, 
close-setting ivy. Well, I remember how I stood to 
admire the lowest trail that dipped upon the wall, and 
how with care and pains, using his well-crooked stick, 
Oswald reached up to get it for me. 
. Hill upon hill was folded in the distance, and behind 
the burly oaks, crowned with their coronal of leaves, 
enclosed by woodlands, stood a halL 

The clouds lay stretched in all their beauty, so 
coloured of the vigorous sun you might have thought 
it was somft city, in the distance, in a blaze ; save for 
the measured, mellowed lights that split the crimson 
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up; and dashes here and there of pure, white, fleecy 
clouds, that seemed too airy-sweet to die even into 
the golden sunset 

Mine has been a quiet life since then, Evelyn. With 
Margery, I lived it quite alone, thought my own thoughts, 
and, Sella-like, prayed my own prayer, — talking to God, 
and Nature answering me of Him — impassioned with its 
beauty as* I was. I read much— often read again the 
books we read together in our happier days, remember- 
ing the words he uttered, " This was fine," or " That was 
true," till each word took his own peculiar tone and 
look with which he gave it. Sometimes I came across a 
passage pregnant with his silvery laugh, and then it 
swept away my sorrow, till I responded with a laugh 
almost as tuneful O Evelyn ! 'twas indeed a thorny 
path I travelled then, my child-heart 'gainst the cold, 
cruel world. My own self-pity would cover all that 
past — that bitter, bitter past ! 

Oswald could say a familiar thing, a common " Yes " 
or " No," so that it thrilled inly, burnt you through and 
through, " became divine i' the utterance ! " * 

Still I am one with him, by love. I retain the very 
last word which he said the day he left me. His looks, 
his actions, his calm, pale lips, all stand transfixed for 
ever in my memory ; for they were his, an^ I shall never 
see him more, — have never seen him since. And though 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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I know too well he did not, does not love me, yet " he 
bears down on me through the slanting years, the 
stronger for the distance." * But he did love me once, 
else why this chubby child hanging about my neck to 
mock me with my utter waste of love ? 

Once I stood on a mountain-peak of hope, "all 
glittering with the dawn-dew " t of my youth, and looking 
forward to a happy noon, and sweet, calm eventide. 
Now, I hear only one word echoing through the silence ! 
" Farewell ! " and yet again, " Farewell ! " 

Thank Heaven I am not mad ! Only a poor, poor 
child— God help me ! groping in the dark, but for His 
sunlight. 

And yet I love him stilL I say, and I intend it, 
Evelyn, that I love him still. -He does not write ; he 
does not come. " I feel the silent finger of his scorn ; " X 
and yet I love him still — and live ! But it is living- 
death, or dying-life ; call it as you will, Evelyn. I know 
I live ; but only by the pain. 

Once the seasons were my books ; with Shakespeare I 
could find " tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good' in everything." Now they 
are graves, and only graves, of all my past and buried 
hopes. In one sense, Evelyn, mine is worse than the 
worst of all life's wrongs ; for in God's sight I was truly 
married, every whit as much as any other married wife. 

* Mrs. Browning. f Ibid. % Ibid. 
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But I hear the gong for dinner ; so good-bye. — Yours 
with affection, Madeline. 



Postscript to a letter from Evelyn to Madeline, 

And yet a postscript, Madeline — ^just a " Pedgift's " — 
a lady's postscript, — the most important part of all 

You spoke of setting to district work. Well and 
good. But I think you are scarcely strong enough 
for it at present. Take time, dear, to regain your lost 
strength. God never demands from us what we are 
unable to perform. I am afraid you would find work 
a great burden just yet 

Love to my father and Onella. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn. 

Ferndale, May i^^h, 1864. 

Dear Evelyn,—^! wish your little girls were here to 
play with Onella ; but it is of no use to invite them, 
for I feel sure you could not part with them so soon — 
otherwise the children could be very happy together, 
and my father says he should enjoy their presence 
amazingly. Onella is a thorough childlike child, you 
know; she seems to have a joy in simple existence, 
such as young lambs appear to have wken they bound 
amongst the wild thyme. 

This morning I followed her through our winding 
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valley. It was one of the first really warm days of 
spring. She entered the wood, and her light steps 
bounded over her favourite moss-grown paths. Of 
course you remember the clear rivulet that flows through 
the wood ? Well, its little waves danced in the laughing 
sunshine; a light breeze passed over the wood and 
played amongst the tender leaves ; the little birds flew 
gaily from bough to bough, and carolled their sweet 
wild songs. I could but think Kate and Alice would 
find plenty to amuse them here. 

I wish you had seen Onella when she came in. 
to-day, with her sunny smile and fairy bounding step, 
to present her offering of wild flowers, climbing her 
grandpapa's chair, and covering him with kisses, before 
she would display them. His face beamed with joy. 
And the most casual observer might have seen he felt 
himself well repaid for all his love and trouble — the 
child, with her merry voice and light-hearted gaiety, 
beguiles him of his sorrow. 

And when he was ill last week, Evelyn, as he was, 
(he is better now though,) and she stole into his 
room, seeming to prefer being with him in darkness 
and solitude, to being without him amongst her toys 
'and companions, loving to nestle in his arms, sit on 
his pillow, lay her soft little cool hand upon his burning 
forehead, and prattle hushed and loving words in gentle 
tones to him, he did seem happy. In fact, he told me 

K 
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afterwards he felt refreshed by her love, and thanked 
God for her, as a little angel-comfort 

It seemed to me all of God, Evelyn ; and when I 
see God's hand in my trouble, the pain is not gone, but 
the bitterness is. For there is positively something allied 
to pleasure in feeling His hand near us, even though it 
hold a rod : He breaketh not the bruised reed. 

Jesus knows how much of my suffering is caused by 
sin, and how much is misery to be pitied, and borne 
— not repented of; and He sympathises with me and 
pities me, both in my sorrow and my sin. He has 
given me the sweetness of my child's love. 

In regard to your unanswered postscript of the other 
day, Evelyn, you would be surprised to see the district 
that I have chosen. You think that I am not strong 
enough yet to work among the poor and degraded. 

If nothing else inspired me for the work, common 
human-heartedness would. But I feel that by my past 
sad experience God has mysteriously girded me, as He 
did C3n:us of old, to a particular work and mission. I 
can almost fancy I hear Him saying to me, ** I girded 
thee, though thou hast not known me ; " * — and I feel 
ennobled by the privilege He confers on me. 

It was the bitterest pang in my defeat and shame '^ 
that I had chosen my own life-plan, instead of God's for 
me. I was once an adventuress out upon God's world, 

* Isaiah xlv. 5. 
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choosing my own course ; hence the unutterable bitter- 
ness of my sorrow. Now I know God ever present, 
feel that He determines all things for me, not only 
from year to year, but from moment to moment ; and it 
brings me strong repose. 

Feeling it is God's beautiful and good plan for me, I 
can bear what would otherwise have broken me down ; 
so you need not fear for me. My one desire now is to 
live out the life He appoints for me ; and I can but feel 
it is to be a life among the fallen. It is a misery which 
touches me very closely ; for I too, though unjustly 
suspected of sin which I had never committed, have lost 
the love and sympathy of many which I once so dearly 
prized. 

They are women with human imperfections enough, I 
allow, but with all human sympathies ; women with the 
sins of women, but with something more than the 
sorrows of common womanhood piled upon them. 
Many of them are lightly dressed, I know — look bold, 
flaunting, haggard, and poor.. Still I suppose God sees 
something of the divine in every human heart ; and I 
try to look at them with His eyes. Every one seems to 
me to say, " For Christ's sake, have a woman's heart 
towards me : I was once like you ! " * 

O Evelyn I how many a woman among them, though 
known once, is shrunk away from now, considered as 

* Dickens. 
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unfit to be known any longer — ;poor creatures who are 
trodden under foot, both up and down town. 

Forlorn indeed ! Oh, that the Saviour were here once 
again, for the sake of such ! He would take pity on 
them. And so, by God's grace, will L 

Prostrate through grief and sin, He would raise them 
up. ' He would help them to try and do well He 
would listen compassionately to their tale of woe ; and 
then lend such a helping hand. And when the poor 
creatures sobbed, ready to break their hearts. He would 
wipe away the tears, and say, " That is enough 1 " I know 
He would, Evelyn, And so, by God's grace, will I. 

He would be touched with their misery; He would help 
them to be better women, and lead peaceful, happy lives, 
in the light of His love. And so, by God's grace, will I. 

At present, they know very little of the mysterious 
sweetness, the unknown harmonies that lie hidden in 
the name of Jesus : their ears are not attuned to the 
melody of His name. Much of music, they tell us, 
lies in the ear to which it is addressed; but it seems 
sadly strange that a theme so enchanting to us should 
have no power with them ! To us there is a mystic 
sweetness in it, Evelyn — is there not ? — a sweet aroma 
that far, far excels that of the sweetest of God's flowers ? 
By God's grace, I must teach them to feel it too. 

And now, Evelyn, I hear you asking, "Does she 
think it easy work she has taken up?" 
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Far otherwise ! It is indeed a mission of mercy 
which I have undertaken; for it is an overwhelming, 
a gigantic trouble with which I feel God-inspired to 
deal. Scenes more sad and terrible than can ever be 
told have been witnessed by me already — scenes which 
very few would approach, from a marked repugnance to 
mix with such a class. They are outcasts in my district 
in the truest sense of the word. But is it not a real 
work for God, a work of humanity, to bring up from 
the depth penitent women labouring under the special 
ban of society, and put them in the way of leading 
virtuous and peaceful lives, — lives that shall bring no. 
blush of shame to the face ? 

Sympathy with the sinner, Evelyn, leads me to do this. 

One might be almost afraid of entering alone into 
some of the back slums where I have been : they are 
colonised by poor creatures gone astray. Lost I but 
for Jesus. But thank God ! I have come across some 
already who are at last wearied and disgusted with their 
life of sin. There are some in my district quite chil- 
dren — think of it, Evelyn ; some with very prepossess- 
ing appearances ; some who have been well brought up. 
But every avenue to honourable support is closed to all 
of them. Still, thank God ! my pity and love are too 
great, and my conviction that I am called to the work 
is too strong, for me to allow any obstacle to stand as 
a hindrance to me in my way. And God is with me. 
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I have been through deep waters and dark depths- of 
sorrow ; and now I shall be able to comfort these poor 
girls, by revealing to them God's dealings to me in my 
sad hours, and thus refresh other weary and lonesome 
ones. I cannot but think God has led me through 
strange, dark ways, so that I might be able to be His 
messenger to those in similar distress ; and I have 
consecrated my life to the Lord, Evelyn, — wholly and 
entirely y&r this work. You know I have a strange sym- 
pathy with all who are walking in darkness ; and all the 
horizon of those poor girls is dark. And I pity them. 
, Is it not the sorrow of earth that creates the desire 
for heaven ? To be in the full possession of an unfailing 
love — is not that it for which we all pant? With my 
own heart bleeding, how can I do other than sympathise ? 
Am I not sore from the same bruise ? 

And then, Evelyn, if they have^//tf«, I have faltered 
in the same path ; my very weakness gives me strength 
there : stooping only a little to them, I may raise them. 
Ah ! I see it all now ; it is because I have suffered, I 
shall be able to console. You would hardly believe 
what a balm that thought pours into my bruised and 
broken heart. // is well even to have suffered then / 

It is such a beautiful thing to console — to be a fellow- 
worker with God. Oh, what a happiness to see their 
hearts rekindle, as God lets me love them into life again ! 
What a greater happiness still to tell of Him who is 
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waiting to fold them in His love, to lay His hand on 
them and heal them ! I have felt too much myself to be 
hard or contemptuous in my censures or rebukes. I 
could not give a keener edge to an agony already 
so keen. 

And then again, Evelyn, I take a very different view 
of them from that taken of them by my fellows. The 
sublime vehemence of their passions, the gulfs of want 
in their souls, the sublimity of their self-immolation, the 
angel and the demon contending in them ; — I call them 
magnificent ruins. Their remorse alone would show 
them to have been divinely made. The desperation 
of their wills, the aspirations and capacities garnered 
up in those ruins — for love, and truth, and friendship, 
and God \ the sublimity of their unhappiness, maddened 
as they are by the frenzy of sin; their unconscious 
hunger for good; their tragic experience, so dark and 
wild, so incapable of peace — all draw me to them. 

All they feel — their passions, thoughts, aspirations, 
woes, draw tears of blood from my heart Such grand- 
ness in ruin ! 

But I have great faith in human nature when touched 
by the gospel of the Son of God ; and I pray God to 
regenerate them and satisfy them by the bestowment 
of Himself, God in Christ is my hope, recovering the 
world .unto Himself. 

My one thought in such society is, God's beautiful crea- 
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tion in ruins. Oh, the magnitude of fallen man ! Truly 
only our Divine, Almighty Saviour could provide an ade- 
quate salvation, — one.on which we could rest In Christ's 

« 

throwing off His glory to redeem us, I see best God's 
view of the magnitude and real importance of the soul. 

To my mind, Evelyn, it is truly said, " The shadow 
by which most convincingly your true height is mea- 
sured, is that which is cast athwart the abyss of your 
shame and spiritual ignominy." * 

Tragic desolations, I call them, of God's beautiful 
temple — man 1 Majestic ruins ! Desolated majesty ! 
Poor child-mothers, with their blasted affections, weep- 
ing out their lives in silent injury. And I pray — from 
the depths of my heart I pray — O God ! satisfy them, 
and fill them with Thy fulness — ^the confidence of Thy 
love and friendship ; and so give them rest For they 
will find it in nothing but Thee. 

Yesterday a sight met me for which I was not pre- 
pared. One of them turned her full ebon eyes on me, 
almost too heavy with grief to be raised so high — she 
felt so much self-reproach and contrition. What do you 
think I did, Evelyn ? I yielded to the impulse of feel- 
ing and wept bitterly with her. Then I told her very 
simply about Jesus, our Saviour and Friend. But she 
caused my heart to bleed with sorrow, shame, and 
anguish. — Your fond sister, Madeline. 

* Bushnell. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TWO SISTERS. 

The golden corn waved gently in the summer breeze, the 
air was filled with the delicate scent of wild roses which 
hung in profusion over the hedges, forming graceful fes- 
toons by their light green boughs, as the sisters sat on a 
slope made beautiful by moss and wild flowers, talking, 
with their arms round one another's waists, as in their chil- 
dish days ; for Madeline, you must know, was on a short 
visit to Evelyn and Maurice in their home in the north. 
Listen, and you shall hear what they said. It is Evelyn 
who is speaking now ; you might know that by her theme. 

" Who could fail to admire the smiling harvest steeped 
in sunlight," she says, " as it waves and rustles to the 
gentle summer breeze ? " 

" Who indeed, Evelyn ? " Madeline responds. " And 
yet, do you know, it saddens me, — it reminds me so 
of other fields white already to harvest ; but where are 
the labourers to reap them ? They seem wanting." 

" You are thinking of your district, Madeline ? Cannot 
you forget it for a little time, while you are here with me?" 
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"Poor girls I" she replies, "you have not seen them ; 
you have not heard their hollow laugh, Evelyn, or else 
you would feel as I do — that you could pour out half 
your blood to save them. I have met a great many of 
them, been conducted by one to another, listened to the 
sad tale of each one ; and it seemed such a repetition 
of my own sorrow, only with circumstances still more 
sad, that I felt at the moment as if from the whole earth 
arose nothing* but one sad sob. There are poor girls 
there, Evelyn, who have shed tears of love and confi- 
dence on my breast, their hearts heaving with sobs 
meanwhile. As I muse over the miseries from which 
they suffer — their poverty and their shame, (taking 
them only as samples of many another,) the bitter sense 
of my own personal misery even is held in abeyance. 
One verse of Scripture runs in my head, Evelyn, and 
only one: *Wilt Thou terrify a driven leaf, and chase 
the withered stubble?'* For I feel God yearns over 
them; they are part of the harvest He wants us to 
gather in for Him." 

"But are you not afraid, Madeline, to go alone among 
such a degraded set of people? " queries her sister. 

" Afraid ? No, Evelyn, no ! I am not alone. God is 
with me. And then I have a * strong siding champion, 
— conscience,' t to thread the darkest, foulest London 
street with me : I know no fear. But sometimes my 
heart feels very heavy-laden as I near the houses where 

* Job xiii. 25. t Milton. 
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some I know live; for they axe *sick of the same 
bruise.'* And whenever the night is very cold, and 
the snow falls, and the wind blows and beats up against 
the window, I shall think of those nights last Christmas 
when I was out in the cold and wet, and almost carried 
oflf by force from my father's door. And then my 
heart will wander on to the other dear, houseless, 
homeless Wanderer, and I shall know He is with all 
suffering and sorrowing ones, as He was with me ; and 
from my heart I shall thank Him for His care of us allP 
** Well, Madeline, your one aim seems to be to keep 
the narrow consecrated path that leads to heaven, and 
to lead others to do so too." 

« 

" Yes, Evelyn, I long to tell my poor fallen sisters the 
story of the Cross — of One mighty to save. You are 
right. It is the great master-passion which engrosses 
all my powers. I am on fire with love ! Misery and 
shame are written prominently enough on many of 
them, I know; but still they are not inherently weak 
-and low, but low only through having no fear of God 
before their eyes. Poor girls! their peril, their loneli- 
ness, their remoteness from those who love them, all 
help to touch me to the very heart. 

"Speaking of Jesus, Evelyn, it has been said — by 
Raleigh, I think, but whoever it was, I love him for it — 
*He died on the cross, that He might be able to 
save all men with crucified reputations and crucified 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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hearts ; sinners whom no one would pity or touch.' I 
want to tell them that I want to repeat the old, old 
story, the story of the Son of God, who loved us and 
gave His life for us ; and thus to cheer and comfort 
many a poor, sad heart. To my mind we reach our 
highest, Evelyn, when we stoop .our lowest, weeping 
even with sinners over sins and scenes too sad for lan- 
guage to depict And oh ! if you could only see how 
my poor drooping sisters love me — love me as we love 
the spring flowers, Evelyn ; how they hold up their heads 
when I am by, drinking in life and health from me, as the 
flowers from the shining sun — you would feel how sweet, 
how soothing the influence was to them, and you too 
would feel on fire with love for them : I know you would." 

" Well, dear, I shall never try to hinder you again," 
returns Evelyn, " even for the sake of your health. But 
who is this girl, Lottie, in whom I hear you take great 
interest ? Is she an interesting character ? " 

" Yes, very ! " said Madeline, laconically. 

" How did you meet her ? She is one of your dis- 
trict people, I suppose? " 

" Yes, she is. I followed her home one day, right up 
into her garret; but when I began following her, I had 
no idea she lived there. I am ashamed to say, Evelyn, 
I had never mounted garret-high before : there seemed 
always something to prevent." 

" I wish it had been * Daisy ' you had met instead,*' 
said Evelyn — " for the policeman's sake." 
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"Lottie needed meeting as much as ever * Daisy' 
could," replied her sister. " I have never once heard the 
name 'Daisy.* I wish I had ; but I have not forgotten 
her, I assure yoy." 

" Tell me about Lottie then, now^ Madeline. And 
please let me know if you ever come across his 
* Daisy.' My heart quite warmed to that poor broken- 
hearted policeman. He was such a respectable man 
too, I thought." 

" You shall know, for sure. I should only be too glad 
to meet her ; but I have no means of finding her out." 

"Except by her name 'Daisy^ and the picture," 
returned her sister. 

" There is no one of that name in my district, neither 
is there any one like the picture ; but when I go back 
to Femdale, I will show it to two or three of the most 
likely ones, and ask whefther they have ever seen a girl 
resembling it, named Daisy." 

"Do," said Evelyn warmly; "do! I should be so 
pleased to know he had found his daughter. But, mean- 
while, tell me about Lottie ; you have made me quite 
curious to hear about her." 

" Then I must lend you my Diary," said Madeline ; 
" but it will weary you." 

« Oh no ; I think not," said Evelyn. " Get it now, 
and try. Read to me." 

So Madeline fetched it and read. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

EXTRACTS FROM MADELINE'S DIARY. 

July 1864. — Lottie was an uncombed, unwashed, and 
apparently uncared-for girL When I met her the rain 
was coming down in torrents, and she shivered as she 
wrapped her thin, faded shawl, which was becoming 
more and more drenched every minute, around her. 
She went with lingering footsteps, halting by the way, 
to let out her heavy heart in sobs and groans. It was 
quite dark, except for the gas lamps. The girl was 
white, and tired, and as downcast as ever a poor girl 
need to be. She stopped at the door of a house in a 
dirty miserable-looking court — as fate would have it, 
named " Pleasant Row ! " 

She went right up the rickety old staircase until she 
reached the attics. I followed her ; I heard her groan 
as she went. I thought her step seemed very tired and 
shaky. 

It was a wretched, forlorn place ; the floor was full of 
holes that were stopped, and the window stuffed in 
part with rags and paper. A great deal of the glass was 
gone ; there was no whole pane to be seen. A table, 
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a broken chair, and a box was all the furniture the 
room contained. 

It was a garret that looked down on some of those 
squalid, tawdry streets that one finds at the rear of some 
of the London theatres. There were wretched courts 
■• — ^haunts of misery and vice ; there were gin-palaces 
and low taverns, burnished and brazen. 

I was the first to break the silence. I asked her if 
she felt happy. She looked at me with her great black 
eyes, and replied, " Since I took to this way of living all 
the peace has dropped out of my life, lady. But where 
am I to go ? Who will keep me ? If they allow me to 
remain here until my few shillings are spent, I couldn't 
hope they would keep me when I began to starve." As 
she said this she glared fiercely at me with her wild 
bright eyes. She crouched down, as if to hide herself ; 
but I could see that she was miserable and old-looking 
through grief; for her cheeks were thin and hollow 
though painted, and I thought she bore the appearance 
of one wasted with sorrow. 

There was enough in her to produce a vague sense 
of aversion and horror. There was something of the 
suUenness of despair about her; yet there was an 
irresistible, dumb pleading in her solemn eyes. She 
was shivering violently, while from time to time a short 
dry cough shook her frame. 

For a long time we sat silent, till the silence became 
painful. I asked the Lord to teach me to love her ; 
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for I knew if anything touched her, it must be love. I 
remembered the love of Christ to me, a poor sinner : I 
felt that it was His love that had won the victory. I 
laid my hand on her poor head, and she hid her face 
more and more. ** You would not touch me thus," she 
said, " if you knew all ! " " Jesus knows it," I said, " and 
fie would touch you : He would let you even enter His 
bright home \ for He laves you ! He died to save you : 
both your sin and your sorrow grieve Him. It was He 
who sent me to you." 

She hid her face in the folds of my dress, and still 
continued to sob most piteously. Poor — forlorn — lost ! 
I said* to myself; but not more so than the woman who 
stood at the feet of Jesus weeping, as she washed His 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
her head, kissing and anointing them with ointment ; 
and her sins which were many were all forgiven, and she 
loved much because much was forgiven. Then why 
not this poor creature ? 

She listened, and shuddered, ^nd wept by turns, I 
can see her now. What was I to do ? I asked myself 
over and over again^ Then all at once a light broke 
in upon me shining down the long, long years of my 
past experience, in which God had been teaching me 
through suffering. I remembered the travel-stained feet 
of the Saviour, the unanointed head ; I thought of Him 
as He sat weary by Jacob's Well ; and I thought if I told 
her some of my past sorrows, it would form a link 
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between us, that nothing hut sorrow ever can ; and 

wondered whether it was that that first stirred hope in 

the heart of the woman that was a sinner, as He let her 

give Him a draught of water. I tried it : and it seemed 

to me that new possibilities were opened up to me 

through that one link of mutual sorrow. 

She seemed very faint and hungry, for she had taken 

no supper, I found ; but I could not prevail on her to 

eat anything before I left. She said, in answer to my 

query, she had no mother to care for her now : she had 

left her home. Ah ! could her mother have seen her, 

poor girl ! Could she have heard her stifled sobs, as 

she covered herself in an old shawl and lay down to 

sleep, but instead of sleeping cried quietly ! — it would 

have been enough to make her drop a tear, even for her ! 
• • • • • • • 

"Well, Evelyn, what do you think of it? are you tired?" 

" No : are you ? " 

Madeline shook her head. 

" Not ? Well then, go on, please. Poor Lottie 1 " ' 

The next day when I entered the room, the poor girl 
lay on the floor like a sack that had been thrown down, 
filled with wretchedness. I went close up to her (I 
remembered Jesus always touched those whom He 
would heal), and putting my hand on her shoulder said, 
" I have come to see you ; will you trust me, and tell me 
your name ? " 
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" Lottie I " she jerked out with such a helpless, hopeless 
scorn, I stood and trembled — ^such a bitter, hollow laugh 
it was ; but for all that, a tear stood in her large eyes, 
that rendered her sadness more visible. And I observed 
she trembled too. So I said soothingly " Never tremble 
so ; do not mistrust me : I am your friend, Lottie." 

** Want and scorn are my two companions 1 '* she 
replied bitterly. 

I thought to myself — "The sin forgiven by Christ 
in heaven, by man is cursed alway."* God forbid that 
I should shrink from any one made in His image ! Who 
among us can do that ? So I stooped down and kissed 
her head, and said, " I cannot bear to see you grieve so, 
poor child I'' She looked up at me from among her dishe- 
velled hair, and said, "If any thing could wash me white, 
I should have been white long since with weeping ! " 

It sounded like the genuine cry of a broken heart, a 
wounded spirit, a sorrowful soul ; and she spoke with so 
much simplicity. I told her Jesus would not condemn 
her. I will read you the account of the way in which 
He treated a woman who had sinned as you have, and 
who felt as you do, I said. Seek no other pardon ; but 
never doubt that the blood of Jesus Christ is able to 
cleanse you, and make you clean. I told her that God 
so loved the world that He gave His only Son to die for 
it ; that whosoever would, might come. 

I told her that her sins which were as crimson should 

* Willis. 
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be made white as snow ! And I shall never forget the 
soft laugh and radiant smile with which she responded, 
" Father has often read it to me at home, out of the old 
Bible." 

**You have a father then?" I said. 

V Yes, and a mother too," she added : " a ^<7^^ father ! 
and a good mother ! " 

" Then what caused all this misery ? " I asked. 

"Ah I it was the squire's son that did it all ! " she said. 
'* But I cannot tell you, and you would scorn me if I did." 

"No, I shouldn't scorn you," I said, as I rose to 
leave ; " but we have talked enough : tell me next time 

I come." 

• » < . . « 

" It was worth something was it not, Evelyn, to 
have brought her thus far round ? " 

"It was indeed! Go on, Madeline: you are not 
tired?" 

" I see you have no intention that I should be — 
you will probably be tired yourself before I have 
finished, for it is a long and a sad tale, Evelyn." 

" Well," she said, as I entered the room the next day, 
" it was the squire's son that did it all ! He brought me 
into all this misery ! When I found that I should be a 
disgrace to my parents, I left my home ; and they will 
never hear of me again — never again 1 " she said with a 
deep-drawn sigh. " I am dead to them I and they are 
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dead to me ! " She said it in such a solemn voice, it 
made my flesh quiver. 

"And yet ours was a happy home, and a pretty home," 
she added regretfully, as if her heart longed for it ; "I 
have never seen the like of it since, with its white roses 
all up the house, and honeysuckle round the porch. 
And such a pretty little bit of garden we had in front : 
it lay on each side of the flat paving-stone that mother 
always kept so white and clean, from the porch right 
down to the little green entrance-gate. / used to work 
in that garden at night with father ; I remember it all so 
well — all the better," she said, fixing her great large 
eyes on me, " for its being /^^/ and gone ! 

"It was right away in Kent, lady; but Fve heard 
news of them — they're gone ! Gone too ! you see," she 
said. " I make no doubt they couldn't bear the disgrace, 
for I am their only child ; and they loved me I very 
much^ ONCE ! " she added pitifully. 

" Poor Lottie ! " I said, for I couldn't help it, " they 
do now : I'm sure they do 1 " 

("That's right, Madeline," ejaculated Evelyn.) 

" No," she said, with a sigh, shaking her head. "iVb ! 
they canU — now ! " — and she emphasised every word. 

"Well, it was ^ beautiful fresh morning in spring 
when I started ; it was the time of growth : the earth 
was covering itself in beauty. I can remember it all, 
as if it were to-day. My father was at work; for he 
was one of the squire's men, and he was seeing to the 
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squire's grounds — such large, such beautiful grounds, 
lady ; and the flowers were peeping forth on every side 
so prettily. The birds sang so, that day, from every 
bush and hedge ; I thought they seemed too glad, too 
gay, for such a sad leave-taking. I heard the noises from 
the cow-house — I knew my mother was busy milking 
there (she thought I was in the dairy, right away ; but 
I wasn't — I was making my way to London, to get lost 
and forgotten in the great city). I heard the neighing 
of the old horse, the water gurgling at the spring — oh I 
such happy country sounds ! I shall never hear them 
again ! I walked on : my poor heart was bleeding. I 
looked for the squire's son, — looked everywhere. I 
wanted to bid him good-bye, you see, before I went : 
and he knew I was going ; but he never came ! " 

She stopped herself abruptly, and said, "Oh, lady, 
pity what you cannot pardon \ " 

" I pity you, Lottie," I said ; " indeed I do ! " She 
continued, — 

" Sometimes I heard a soft step on the path behind 
me, and I thought he was coming at last, but no ! 
the sound ceased, and all was still again, and it left 
me even without a hope, lady — without a hope ! " 

" Then only in this world," I pleaded ; but she made 
no answer. She continued, — 

" I was very stiff and sore of foot — travel-worn ! but 
with a palpitating heart and trembling limbs I pushed 
on. The shade became sunlight, and the sunlight 
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turned to shade again, and still I wandered, hungry and 
thirsty, and not knowing where to go. I passed quite a 
succession of hop-grounds and orchards — orchards that 
I had once known richly laden with ripe apples, and 
hung everywhere with beauty. They still seemed beau- 
tiful to me. God seemed nearer to me for the beauty, 
and I felt less lonely; for I always loved the country, 
lady. Then I remember nothing till I woke in the 
morning in a great fright ; and I found my clothes were 
stained with heat, dew, grass, and the ground on which 
I had slept. I must have sunk faint to the ground, and 
slept there, without any one troubling about me ; for I 
was a stranger to those parts, and so unknown, thank 
God! 

" I was not afraid of the ground," she said, looking 
up at me for a moment, — "for my mother had always 
brought me up to rough it. In her day she had wielded 
the rake, dug the garden, washed, spun, baked, fed the 
cattle, and worked hard, she had, in the hay and hop 
seasons. She was a very industrious woman. I can well 
remember how clean she kept our dark flagged kitchen. 
And I can see our little window now, lady, with a light 
burning in it, just where mother sat to do her sewing. 
Ah ! I shall never be there again ! I shall never join 
again in the merry shout of * Harvest Home \ ' " 

" We don't know about that, Lottie," I said— (Used 
not I to say the Very same thing ?) " God has ways and 
means we know nothing about." 
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"Ah ! never! never ! " she said slowly and emphati- 
cally ; and shook her head as if she felt it beyond all 
possibility of a doubt even. 

"Well," — she said, after a short silence, as if she 
had set herself to the task and would go through 
with it — 

("Poor girl I" murmured Evelyn.) 

" Well, I rose : I was oppressed : I did not look behind 
me : I felt too strangely always that — you know what 
I mean ? " she queried, rather that asserted. 

"That an evil destiny was following you?" I suggested. 

"Yes, that was it : that was what I wanted to say. I 
walked on thus for a long time, turning down streets I . 
had not known \ forgetting how tired I was." 

" As so often happens in sorrow,' Lottie," I responded. 

(" Ah ! and I said it very feelingly, too, Evelyn ; for I 
knew what that meant myself! ") 

She continued — "I felt the pinchings of hunger, thoughi 
lady, and my swollen feet ached. At last I entered a low 
class of lodging house, or inn, sat down on the ingle, and 
stretched out my poor tired feet to the fire. I can't tell 
you why, for I wasn't cold, I was only weary." 

" I can tell^'^^ why, Lottie," I responded, — " it seemed 
homelike, a fire always does." 

" Yes, perhaps there was something of that in it t I 
think it did feel a little bit like home. I remember I 
even felt a something of comfort stealing over me from 
the rest and warmth, and smell of good food issuing 
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from the smoking cauldron on the fire. I asked for a 
piece of bread : took it and eat it, and passed on. Late 
at night and early in the morning, when little groups 
stood muttering to one another, passing from house to 
house, I was there to see them. Oh ! if some one 
would take me in for charity, I thought, I was so weary 
and so sad ; but I had no right to knock at any door." 

" But what of the squire's son, the young man who got 
you into all this trouble ? " I queried. 

" I have never seen him since, lady," she said ; " after 
having cruelly wronged me, he left me penniless. I 
wrote to him and told him that I was now a nameless, 
. penniless outcast, unless he would receive me as his 
wife ; for I would never return to my parents with his 
child to disgrace them — (I knew it was coming, lady : 
it must come," she said so sorrowfully) — "but all in vain !" 

" Poor child ! " I said ; for she looked only a worn-out 
child ! — ("Poor child ! " Evelyn chimed in : "it touches 
my mother-heart, Madeline.") " If you would only cast 
the heavy burden down which you lack the strength to 
bear; if you would only take it to Jesus, you would find 
Him so tender, so forgiving, and so kind," I urged. 

But there was a great deal about her that was sullen 
still : and she sat there silent and self-contained. 

" I am only a poor shivering outcast in the streets ! " 
she said — as much as to ask, who cares for mel (Injus- 
tice and wrong treatment had brought that about, I 
knew.) 
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" O Lottie," I ''said through my tears, " God loves 
you : He will never cast you out : listen to His own 
words — *.Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden ; and I will give you rest.' " * 

" My God ! if there be a God, take pity on me ! hear 
and help me ! " she said — bold in her humble doubting 
and distress. 

And He did take pity on her: she was heard and 
helped. God came to His poor prostrate creature, — 
prostrate through despair, and lifted her up from the 
earth where she lay prone. 

I told her Jesus died for man ! 

** I know it : I learnt it at home ! '* she said. Then 
she added warmly — " That must have been from love, 
lady. And I love Him for it ! " 

A deep crimson flushed her pale face, and as she 
turned away, her whole frame quivered with suppressed 
sobs ; and her dark, searching, earnest eyes were sad and 
lustreless. I spoke to her of God's infinite love, and 
the infinite cost at which He had redeemed us — of 
what He had done for us, and how He really and ten- 
derly cares for us. I said — " God sweetly persuades us 
that He is our Father, and that we are His true children, 
that we may ask of Him with confidence what we feel 
we need. Jesus has given us His righteousness and His 
blood ; but He has done a great deal more than that — 
He has given us Himself! " 

* Matthew xi. 28. 
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" Do you know, Lottie," I said, " I like to ponder over 
— to dwell upon that text * He loved me, and gave 
Himself for me ! * " * And then I shook hands with her, 
and kissed her, and left her, promising soon to come 
again. 

August stk, 1864. — To-day I thanked God for a gleam 
of womanly feeling I saw in Lottie. Since she left her 
home, sad to say, her life has been squandered in the 
streets, and among the most noisome of the dens and 
stews of London ; still there is something of woman's 
original nature still left in her ; for she told me to-day 
when she heard my step approaching, and thought of the 
wide contrast which her poor garret would in another 
moment contain, it was almost too much for her ; she 
felt so burdened with a sense of her own deep guilt and 
shame, that she shrank from the very presence she had 
craved. But whether it was the love and pity I felt for 
her that showed in my voice and manner, or whether 
my youth touched her, I know not; but bursting into 
tears, and clasping her hands passionately before her 
face, she exclaimed, — 

" Oh I lady, lady, — if there were more with hearts like 
you, there would be fewer poor creatures like me! 
there would — indeed there would ! " She tried to speak, 
but could not for weeping. I begged her to compose 
herself and think of me as a sister, on/y different from 

* Galatians ii. 20. 
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her, because saved by the grace of God. " Oh ! you 
-would not say so if you knew me," she said bitterly; "you 
-would shrink from me ! indeed you would ! People on 
the crowded pavement shun me — people as poor as I ; 
and yet I am young, and once too they called me fair ! " 
she said with a deep sigh. 

" You may be fair yet again," I said, taking her hand, 
^* ail fair ! Jesus will wash you and make you whiter 
than snow ! so white and clean that even He will be 
able to find no spot in you ! He sent me to you to 
tell you so." 

"Lady," she said measuredly, yet resolutely and 
determinately — as if she knew she was letting go her 
last hope, and yet meant to do it, — " I have been in the 
midst of cold, and hunger, and riot, and drunkenness, 
since I left my happy home. Ah ! and in something 
worse than all . — Does not this make you want to 
shrink from me ? " 

" Never, Lottie ! " I said. ** Your very sin and suffer- 
ing draw me to you : I may call you Lottie ? — for I love 
yoiL*' 

She nodded significantly, and said, " I will thank God 
on my knees, dear lady, for that : you are too kind ! 
And I will thank Him, too, that you had friends to care 
for you and keep you in your childhood, that you never 
came to such a state of misery as mine I " 

My whole heart was in my mouth ; but I only 
said — 
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" Dear Lottie, in as far as I have been kept from 
sin, it was the Lord's doing : no praise is due to me ! 
And He is just as ready to watch over and help you ! 
Our very need is the motive for heavenly goodness ! 
Then go just as you are; let your miseries plead for 
you ; own that you are lost and ruined ; paint your- 
self in the dark colours of sin and misery; and make 
your very wants an argument with the Lord of mercy. 
Tell all your hurts, show all your bleeding wounds, 
and He will bind them up ; He will heal you, indeed 
He will ! " 

"God knows, I would have left this life often," she 
said ; " but it is not so easy to be done, lady." Then 
with all the bitterness of self-reproach she added, "Those 
who have made me what I am treat me with scorn and 
contempt, — as the very dirt beneath their feet ! Nobody 
knows what I have gone through ! " 

August 17M, 1864. — The next time I went to see her 
I found a great change had come over her. In a state 
of absolute destitution, with a most degraded and weary 
look, I feared she would pay the penalty of a reckless 
life by a premature death. Such a picture of youthful 
shame and sorrow, of blighted love and blasted hopes, 
I never wish to see again I Still, she would sooner now 
have shared with the dogs the garbage of the streets — 
have lived on, stunted and pale, even amid* the fatal 
fever by which she was so constantly surrounded in her 
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garret, — slumbering at night on a mouldy bed of straw, 
than have returned again to her old sad course; and 
with the divine energy of youth, she worked on, and 
hoped ever. Poor Lottie ! hers was a struggle for bare 
e^xistence, beginning the first thing in the morning,— a 
conflict disconcerting her as she woke every day freshly 
into life. She shrunk and shivered beneath the rude 
blasts of winter ; but there was none of the soft summer- 
breathed life for her ! 

. With all my heart I pitied and felt for her — I could 
never despair of a being made in God's image. I put 
myself in herplacey and endeavoured to imagine how she 
might have been tried and tempted. I wanted to com- 
fort her; but it was very difficult: what could I say? 
What could any one else have said, I wondered — and so 
we sat silent Occasionally she glared at me from 
between her stray curls — or, more properly speaking, 
dishevelled hair. At last I ventured — "Christ is the 
Friend of the wretched, Lottie. He eases the throbbing 
of the wounded heart." She listened, but said nothing. 
" All God's deeper thoughts," I continued, " are told out 
to us in the gift of His dear Son. Oh ! gaze upon the 
cross, and tell me if we can believe too much. Lottie, 
the Lord loves us freely y without any cause whatever in 
us. He looks for nothing in us to move Him to love ; 
nor will He allow anything in us to prevent His love. 
We must never look to ourselves to find out the cause 
of God's love. It is in Him; not in us. His own 
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assertion is, — 'I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.' * 

"Indeed, there are wonderful affinities between the 
great Healer and those who are suffering. Distress 
driaws Jesus. Take the great sorrow of your life to Him, 
Lottie, and He will heal it. You may go to His feet 
and tell Him all. I can well imagine the very tone of 
His voice would bring comfort and hope to you. God 
is nearer to each of us than our trouble ; nearer to you, 
Lottie, and nearer to me. Jesus is the Friend of peni- 
tent sinners. Look at Calvary. Calvary testifies to 
that 1 And did you ever think, Lottie — (for it has 
often struck me), of the manner in which the Saviour 
won the confidence of the woman of Samaria, — by 
giving her something to do for Him? Sinful as she 
was. He allowed her to help Him: her sin had not 
excluded her from pardon, or service for Him. Was it 
not a kind way of making her feel at home ? Was it 
not just like Him ? Standing without now as you are, 
in tears, forlorn, and self- banished from home, you 
would not be afraid to go to Jesus, if you knew Him, 
indeed you would not. You would not be afraid to tell 
Him your sins, for you would know that He would say, 
* Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.' " 

" / will go io Him ; I will tell Him all, lady," she 
said — in such a tone, and with such an earnestness of 
manner, that I could not doubt her full intention to do 

* Jeremiah xxxi. 3. 
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so. So I simply added—" Do, Lottie, do ! " Then I 
left. 



"I have not seen her since. I came here, as you 
know." 

" What an interesting account of poor Lottie," said 
Evelyn. "I can quite understand your whole heart 
being in the work now. . I never thought of those 
poor degraded girls as other than fallen I out of cast — 
through their sin I " 

** I suppose you scarcely thought at all about them," 
returned her sister; "or you must have known that 
misery follows sin ; and that, of all others, self-imposed 
misery is the hardest to bear. But I do not blame you, 
Evelyn; you have had no such painful experience of 
sin and its consequences as I have; you have always 
been so gentle, and kind, and loving, and good." 

" Ah ! but, Madeline, I consider I am to be 
blamed," responded Evelyn ; " * Evil is wrought by 
want of thought, as well as want of heart.'* I am 
to be blamed, indeed ! I should like very much to 
help a little with money, if you will let me." 

"Or in well-paid needle-work, which would be 
better," said Madeline. 

" Yes, that would be better still ! Let her make 
some garments for you to give away as you think wise ; 
and pay her well for them. But first, give her this little 

* Hood. 
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superior presence. If my thoughts about her prove 
true — if she should turn out to be a gentleman's 
daughter, poor child ! — (I may well call her " poor 
child," Evelyn, for she is only fifteen : think of that 1) 
— she must be conscious that she has drifted into a 
very degraded locality — a den of poverty and vice. But 
I shall see. Time will prove. Both the girls were hard 
at work on sailors' shirts — hard work, and miserable pay, 
as you know. To my mind Hood never wrote to better 
purpose, than when he wrote that " Song of the Shirt" 
I gave your present, with the message ; I wish you could 
have seen both the girls' eyes-brighten. Ah ! Evel)m, we 
seldom take a receipt for money such as that ! nor 
one more surely filed in heaven to our advantage ! 

Then I gave them an order for three of every 
garment for an infant, to be made in the simplest 
fashion possible, and to be well paid for, as we agreed, 
when each garment shall be completed. Of course I 
provided the material. I thought that would please you 
best ; and I shall find plenty of claimants for them in my 
district, even if you should not decide to give them to 
Lottie, as I hope you will. But there is yet time to 
determine about that. — Yours, with love, Madeline. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn, 

Ferndale, October 31, 1864. 

Dear Evelyn, — It is very little, indeed, I can learn 
about Maggie. Lottie seems determined to keep it 
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religiously secret for her. This much I have learned 
however, she is a fallen girl! Hers seems to be one 
of the many instances of frailty in girls, which result 
from sudden impulses. She appears from all accounts 
to have run away from some school on the Continent. 
I do not like to ask questions; but it all seems very 
strange ! There are certain intonations, certain gestures, 
an easy complacent manner about Maggie, that make 
me feel sure she must be a girl of high birth. And 
there is a taste, a tact, an anticipation of the wants of 
others, that quite draws me to her; still she is very 
reserved. With her bright, but early blighted girlhood, 
hers must be a story of wrong and sorrow which no 
earthly balm can heal. If any one can heal it, Lottie 
will. 

Speaking in reference to Maggie's being in her room> 
and their apparent friendship for one another, Lottie 
said ; — " I had been praying that morning, lady, to be 
allowed to do some work for my Master, even if only 
to give a cup of cold water in His name, when I came 
across my poor friend. I took it as the answer to my 
prayer, lady ; and I brought her home and tended her 
for His sake as well as her own." "You did right, 
Lottie," I said. Then I left. 

The prayer and the answer do seem to have strangely 
met, Evelyn ; I feel more than ever convinced this is all 
God-arranged ; and that mine is a God-sent errand there. 
But we shall see. 
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She is such a remarkably sweet creature — she quite 

charms me. And such a child ! — Ever yours, 

Madeline. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn, 

Fern DALE, December i, 1864. 
Dear Evelyn, — A month or so has passed since last 
I wrote to you. The two girls, Lottie and Maggie, are 
just as friendly, and appear to live on as happily as ever 
together; They are working hard for their living, and 
easing their troubled hearts by mutual trust and con- 
verse. 

By slow degrees Maggie became more sociable — there 
was less of the customary reserve, less of her proud 
rigidity of manner. The other day she said to me, — 
"Standing beside us fallen girls, you are gentle and 
merciful, leaving judgment and righteousness to God. 
Perhaps you remember the words of the Apostle Paul, — 
'Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall!'"* 

" I have great cause to do so, Maggie," I replied : " ask 
Lottie when I am gone to tell you a little of my history." 
(For I could see, Evelyn, Lottie had guarded all my 
past, as sacredly as she was now guarding Maggie's.) 

• " I will, lady, if you give me leave," said Lottie ; " itll 
melt her to tears, I know. Maggie turned her swan-like 
neck gently round — (and I never saw a head set more 
queenly on a neck, Evelyn) — raised her beautiful nut- 

* I Corinthians x. 12. 
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brown eyes, made deeper and still more beautiful by 
their long lashes, and let them fall on me — as if filled 
with the one query, she a tale of sorrow? She? 

As she looked at me; she evidently saw it was too 
true ! for she wept, and said, " No ^ never /^^ 

"Too true, Maggie," I said. And then we all sat 
silent— and wept. 

" Our mutual sorrow and shame form a strong bond of 
union between us," I said at last 

" Yes," she replied, " Lottie and I have felt that I 
What bond can be stronger, unless it be that of poverty^ 
sorrow and shame ? But I will never believe it of you : 
you bear another impress. Miss Glendower. " It isn^t 
true of her, Maggie," said Lottie. (I had told Lottie to 
call me by my old name ; I could not beg or borrow a 
name, Evelyn, and my father gave his^ gladly!) But 
before I could reply, she continued, — "Will you have 
mercy ? Yes, you are a woman ; you will. You pulse 
and sway to many a noble purpose ! " 

" Maggie," I replied, " I would rather commend you 
to the mercy of the All-Merciful." 

" Miss Glendower," she said, " I fall below your last 
contempt, and humbly beg for mercy." 

" Do not talk so of yourself to me, Maggie," I urged : 
" tell me why you have chosen such a wretched spot as 
this to live in." 

" Here no insulting eye can gloat upon our fall and 
misery," she replied. " You pity me for my poverty ; 
but I am condemned to bear a scorn heavier far than 
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toil, or even anguish." She waited a minute, then look- 
ing tenderly at Lottie, she added, — "Common wrongs 
make friends of those who share them. Can any of us 
do anything to advantage in a life of constant misfor- 
tune, torment, and wrong ? " 

Her heart seemed withered, Evelyn, So I responded, 
" Away in your little garret, Maggie, unknown to fame, 
and forsaken by friendship, you are not forgotten by the 
love of Heaven. In all your trials and troubles you 
are cared for by God. I feel sure He has an end to 
serve in all our griefs and miseries." 

" If I dare ask anything of God, it is that my father 
may never know what has become of me, how low I 
have sunk," she said. 

With all the natural shame that such poor creatures feel 
in the dawn of conscience, with dropped lids and a blush 
that quite suffused her in beauty, she told me that she 
would rather die than seek her father's home, — her bad 
deeds blazoned out so to the light, as they must needs 
be. She would not have his name thrown down into 
the gutter for her; she would not have him stoop to 
take her in. She felt so far off now from all the good, 
and pure, and modest ; but she could bend her knee to 
One, and tell Him all her sins and griefs and woes ; 
and she should get forgiveness there, and thank Him for 
it : she knew, through Lottie, His love and tender pity. 

One moment, Evelyn, she says, none so pitiful as to 
do me a kindness ; and then with the strange boldness 
born of blended faith and despair, she struggles up to 
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the loving God as the One yvho will befriend and help 
her. She has Christ's promise to plead (Lottie has told 
her of it) — " Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest."* She* will take 
no heed of men ; she will pass straight on to God Him- 
self, and take His verdict on her, as given through the 
suffering and death of His Son. This new wonderful 
thought of comfort has risen like a star on her horizon. 
God is for her ! she will appeal from men to Him ! 

Under the cover of tha darkness it seems she cut 
herself off from all trace by those who would gladly 
have found and rescued her. And now, poor child ! 
she is bewildered at her strange * surroundings. No 
wonder ! And what is more, she has been thus thrown 
suddenly face to face with the sternest necessity. Per- 
haps she was on the brink of fresh sin from despair, 
when Lottie met her ! I know not At any rate poor 
Lottie seems very happy in the thought that she has 
rescued her from any more sorrow ; and it appears 
equally evident she is pointing her to the Saviour as able 
to take away both the burden and the guilt of sin. 

Oh Evelyn ! I do so thank God that He put it into 
my heart to begin this work, and that this district was 
the one indicated as needing help. It seems as if God 
had trusted me with something to do for Him / And 
I do find the belief so comforting, so ennobling. — ^Yours 
with love, Madeline. 

* Matt. xi. 28. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LETTER FROM EVELYN TO MADELINE. 

Bellevue, December 3, 1864. 

Dear Madeline, — I like all your letters very much. 
I am extremely interested in* your description of Maggie 
— I should very much like to see her, and Lottie too ; 
but I do wish you could find our poor policeman's 
daughter — "Daisy." Have you tried the likeness? I 
know you think it useless ; but remember you promised 
you would. So you tnust^ please ; and oblige your fond 
sister, Evelyn Fitzherbert. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn, 

Ferndale, December ^ 1864. 

Dear Evelyn, — When first I met with Lottie, I felt 
convinced I should soon hear of Daisy, and ease her 
poor parents' hearts ; for she promised to hunt her up — 
and she well knew the resorts of all such poor creatures. 
However, as you know, her efforts proved unsuccessful. 
Still, according to promise, as soon as I returned home 
I again showed her the likeness with which the police- 
man provided us ; of course saying it had been taken 
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some years before. She started off immediately, and 
when the father heard it, he waited with renewed 
hope. 

It was only this afternoon, some weeks after, as you 
will see, that a gentle tap came at the door, and Fittimer 
announced that a poor girl wanted to see me, but she 
would give her message to no one. I guessed it might 
be either Lottie herself, or her companion in sorrow, 
Maggie, and with mingled feelings of hope and sorrow I 
went to the door. Maggie, for it was she, could hardly 
stand for the trembling that came over her. I brought 
her into my own room, and before I would allow her to 
speak I drew a chair for her near the fire, and goiiig to* 
the door ordered a hot cup of coffee for her. 

But before I could put any question to her, in a voice 
half-choked with sobs, she said, "I have found her! 
But I have not let her know that she is found yet; I 
was afraid she might run away and hide." 

" Where did you find her ? " I questioned anxiously 
and earnestly. 

" In my own home," she said ; " you have seen her ; 
she shares the same attic with me." 

" Yes, I know," I replied ; " you met in the street one 
night, and your mutual sorrow attracted you; but her 
name is Lottie, and these parents seek a girl named 
'Daisy.'" 

" I feel sure it must be she ; but I have not said a 
word to her about it, for she was looking so wistfully at 
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the picture to-day, and asked me if I had ever seen a 
girl like that?" 

" I said no, never. But as I uttered the words, the 
likeness became more forcible; and though I said 
nothing, from that moment I became convinced that it 
is she whom they seek." 

" You think sAe is the lost Daisy then, and that it was 
a disguise her going out so readily in search of her ? " 

"Yes, that, and the name too," she replied. She 
asked me what the name of the girl in the picture 
was, and seemed greatly relieved when I said — * Daisy : 
I thought Miss Glendower told you so, did she not ? 

" * Ah yes,' she said : * that's a very common name.' 

" Then I purposely allowed the conversation to drop. 
I felt she was too ill just now for any excitement. Still 
in my heart I feel sure she is the girl you seek : 
only sadly altered from what she was in the picture," 
she said with a sigh. She was silent for a moment, and 
then added with all the force of feeling natural to her — 
" £ut that is no wonder ! " 

" Is she tranquil and happy ? " I asked. 

" Last night she cried and moaned till she fell asleep," 
she answered, rather bitterly, I thought. Perhaps she 
considered it strange that I should think such a thing 
possible 1 You may be sure I only asked as a test, 
Evelyn ; and t/iaf proved to me that Maggie's Lottie 
was the lost " Daisy " of my poor friends. 

" This morning when Lottie opened her eyes she felt 
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very forlorn/' continued Maggie, "for the question of 
all others she wanted to ask, she dare not — for she felt 
sure I should guess, perhaps ask even if she was the 
lost * Daisy,' if she showed any interest beyond a 
passing one in the subject. She just ventured the 
query, * Are the parents very unhappy about her, did the 
lady say ? do they want to find her ? ' So I said — * very 
much 1 Didn't you hear Miss Glendower say the other 
day they talk so often about Daisy : they seem to love 
her so ! And they pray about her too, asking God 
every day to send her home ? ' * But if she's wicked ? ' 
queried Lottie. * Well, they'll keep on loving her till she 
is good again, I suppose,' I said ; and I saw Lottie's 
hot tears fall on her lap, though she tried to hide them 
from me." 

"Ah yes, Maggie!" I said, "you were right; the other 
day the poor man said to Dr. Glendower, — Our hearts 
thrill even now at that one word * Daisy ! ' But I will 
speak to my father, and I feel sure he will send for Mr. 
Johnson, and tell him what you think, and why you 
think it ; and you will soon hear from me, Maggie." So 
she ran away home. She wished to keep her visit 
secret ; and I advised her for the present to do so. We 
sent Fittimer for the policeman ; and I can assure you it 
was not long before he was here. He has just gone. My 
father will write to you with the conversation that took 
place, because he feels sure you will take an unusual in- 
terest in the case. — Yours, ever with love, Madeline. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LETTER FROM DR. GLENDOWER TO EVELYN. 

Ferndale, December 4, 1864. 

Dear Evelyn, — The policeman's account was so touch- 
ing, that I shall forward it to you, as Madeline tells me 
she indicated, without note or comment of my own. 
He listened to all I had to communicate and then he 
replied — "Believe me, sir, I have been into dens un- 
worthy of the name of home ; into haunts where in bad 
weather poor things like them find shelter from a storm ; 
into all the hiding places of the district, in search of 
her. During them hours of the night when all the 
lights is extinguished, and no sound is to be heard but 
the occasional heavy tread of other policemen, like me, 
I have made my way into courts more wretched even 
than others, thinking perhaps to find her there ! Once 
I took a boy with me, one of them 'ere Waifs of London 
as knows all the hiding-places of such like girls. Some 
of the courts, sir, is full of most miserable, squalid 
houses, let out in tenements, far more miserable, sir, 
than you would imagine ! They never fasten the door 
at night there, because the house is common to all who 
has money to pay for a night's lodging. Well, sir, we 
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went into them houses, one after another — me turning 
my dark lantern on them, and shuddering with pity and 
dread to find my poor girl amongst them. For they 
lay fast asleep, some of 'em on the stairs, and other 
some in the passages — ^just if only to get a little shelter 
from the cold and rain. 

" O sir ! if you had only seen them groups of young 
creatures that I saw that night ! It went to my heart, 
it set my blood a-creeping in my veins ! It was horrible, 
so young and so forlorn, and mixed up all together — 
regular harridans of the streets, and girls like my own ! 
It was a sad sight ! sadder than I can ever tell ! 

"Sometimes I stayed quiet-hke in the street, and left the 
searching to * Tender Jim ' — for that was the name as he 
went by, sir, — not for that he was so very tender, neither, 
but he was different from 'Blustering Bill' and 'Sly Jack,' 
and some other of his companions — he was softer-like, 
and kinder, and gentler than them, though he was none 
o' the best! Well, this time I stayed quiet while he 
went in; for I had showed him a picture of my girl, 
and he knowed her by description. Shortly he returned : 
(* Tender Jim ' was never long about anything) — he was 
quite in a flurry: he was sure he had seen my girl 
sleeping in an angle under the staircase. So I came 
stealthily in, as quietly as my heavy boots would go; 
but I could see nothing but what seemed a bundle of 
clothes at the furthest corner, though I turned the full 
blaze of my lantern on it, praying God all the time it 
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might be her; though it grieved me sore to think she 
could 'a come to that, — only a child's a child, and no 
one knows it till he loses her. She lay on the ground, 
as they say, sir, like a sack that had been throwed down, 
filled with wretchedness! *See,* said Jim, *it ain't no 
bundle,' and he pointed out a lock of black hair that fell 
over her shoulder. Then I began to be all the more of 
a tremble, though I couldn't bear to think it true." 

And here he wiped away a tear, which did him no 
discredit in my sight Certainly, Evelyn, he is one of 
those noble characters which we find so often cast in 
the mould of poverty. Recovering himself again he 
repeated — "I couldn't bear to think it true, for the 
odour of the place was so bad, and the neighbourhood 
of them others so grieving ! However, * Tender Jim ' 
reached for'ards and lifted the shawl in which her face 
was buried, and there lay, not my girl, but some other 
poor creature's. It was evident enough she had fallen 
asleep weeping, for both her hands were buried in the 
shawl which was pressed dose to her face. The shawl 
didn't hide a beautiful wrist and arm, though ! 

"I stooped down, sir, and gently touched the hand; 
next me. It was wet with tears ! The shawl was wet. 
It was indeed a sorrow-stained face before me; but it 
was not my Daisy's. I was glad, and I was sorry. I 
was stifled. I couldn't speak : not even to tell * Tender 
Jim ' as it wasn't her. Not so Jim, for he crept down 
close into the recess beside her, and said in the most 
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commiserating tones — (as set me a-thinking his name 
wasn't so bad after all !) — * Hulloa, missy ! this 'ere isn't 
a place for the likes o' you : rise up, and I'll take yer to 
a better place nor this. Yer own father's 'ere a-waitin' for 
yer. He's been a^searchin' for yer night after night' 

" But before I could find a word to say, for I was 
struck all of a heap like, and dumb, sir, I heard her plead 
most piteously — * Oh no ! leave me here : I'm not fit for 
him : he must never know where I am T 

" It might have been my own girl, sir, though it 
wasn't ; so I put forth my hand, and drew her to me. 
The poor girl was overcome with grief; she sobbed so 
that she even roused the others from their weary sleep. 
Come with me, I said, you are disturbing your poor 
sisters of sorrow ; let me take you home to your mother, 
she wants you so ! For I knew by Daisy's mother at 
home she must, and did : I knew she'd be talking of 
pretty well naught beside ! Experience is a hard 
teacher, sir," he said emphatically ; " but we don't often 
forget her lessons : they stick ! 

" Well, sir, she set up such a wail as I shall never for- 
get: itni ring in my ears till death — *0h! I couldn't! 
I couldn't 1 I couldn't meet their faces. No, they're 
innocent ; but I'm guilty ! I couldn't come. Oh, let me 
go,' she pleaded, * let me go and die alone in my misery, 
with never an eye to pity, and never an arm to save ! ' 

"So she went, sir. I couldn't keep her; though I 
would 'a done for my poor Daisy's sake. When she was 
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off, ' Tender Jim ' remembered we had never asked her 
of Daisy; so he scudded off -at full speed ; but he soon 
returned, with word that she knew naught about her; 
but that if she should hap to come on her, she would let 
me knowyi^r sure^ for my kindness to her that night." 

" Poor thing ! " I said. " Well, you did all you could, 
and the Good Master saw it, and took it as done to 
Him." Here I bade him good-bye, assuring him he 
should hear from me as soon as I had anything further 
to communicate. And then Hood's pathetic lines came 
into my head; and I went silently through them to 
myself — " One more unfortunate ! " 

Sorrow and trial seemed to have reached their utmost 
limits in the policeman's cottage ; but there will be 
greater grief still for him before he can find his child. 
For somehow she took fright, and when Madeline called 
there to-day, she was gone — nobody knew where 1 — Your 
fond father, Evans Glendower. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LETTER FROM MADELINE TO EVELYN. 

Ferndale, December Sy 1864. 

Dear Evelyn, — You may be very sure I lost no time 
in following Maggie. My father thought it wiser that 
Johnson should not go with me; and indeed it would 
have been almost impossible for him to have done so, 
as he was just going on duty. So my father ordered the 
carriage for me, and I set off alone. 

When I arrived there I found Maggie in great grief, 
and almost wild through terror. Lottie had gone 1 and 
what was worse still, she had gone in all the old tawdry 
finery she used to wear ; leaving the quiet simple dress 
and bonnet she had used lately, behind her. Maggie 
showed them to me ; and we both feared the worst 
It was evident she had taken fright ; she thought she 
either was, or should be recognised, and had run away. 
Maggie and I both knew that she had no money to 
speak of in her pocket — (she had left that all behind 
her) — ^and no possible means of support before her, 
except through the use of her needle ; and she had not 
even taken her thimble and scissors with her. 

" Oh, Miss Glendower, how sorry I am I ever spoke 

N 
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to her about * Daisy/ " said poor Maggie — " sorry for my- 
self as well as for her. She was the only companion I had ; 
and she did love me," she sobbed, " indeed she did ! " 

Maggie waited a minute till her sobs abated a little, 
and then looked up at me through her tears and added, 
— " even me, Miss Glendower ! " 

You know Lottie is badly educated, Evelyn, and 
that it would be difficult for her to write, but to my 
great joy, in continuing our search, we found, in text 
hand on a piece of paper in her Testament, the follow- 
ing lines — (though not in her spelling, certainly — you 
would scarcely make it out) — " I am going, Maggie ! 
good-bye. I am very sorry to leave you, for I love 
you ; but you think I am the lost ' Daisy ; ' and yoii 
are right. I can never see my father or mother again. 
I am not fit ! If you looTc in my Testament you will 
see I am Lottie Johnson ; but they called me Daisy, 
'cause — oh ! 'cause they loved me ! " 

(Here evidently tears had fallen, Evelyn.) 

" I am very wretched ; I must hide, and starve ! I 
will not sin, Jesus will keep me ; for I am His Daisy 
now ! — a bright jewel, our kind lady used to tell me, for 
His crown ! I am a rough jewel, then, Maggie ; but 
if He will have me, I will not dim the lustre of His 
crown : I must keep bright — (untarnished, our lady used 
to say) — for that / 

" So be happy about your poor Lottie ; and give my 
love to my lady : tell her I have riot forgot ! And oh ! 
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oh I — you will be back. I must go, oh ! — good-bye. 
Take care of yourself — good-bye, dear, dear Maggie I — 
From your poor Lottie ! " 

As soon as we had read the letter we felt a little 
happier about her; for we saw why she had changed 
her clothes — it was evidently to disguise herself, and 
pass unnoticed among her old companions. We were 
not afraid for her now, only deeply grieved for her \ and 
we lost no time in setting to work to find her. 

Maggie agreed to make all possible inquiries round 

about where she lived, and I decided to return home 

and consult with my father and poor Johnson. It 

seemed very sad to be the bearer of such bad news, 

when we had just raised his hopes ; but there was no help 

for it : Johnson could, and no doubt would, materially 

help in the search. My father said he would be off duty 

this morning, and Fittimer should be sent for him. So 

I am writing this meanwhile. 

• .*■•• 

No sooner had Johnson arrived, and heard how 
matters stood, than he took the whole burden on him- 
self. He would first go home and tell her mother, so 
that she might get a bed ready for her, he said, and 
then he would go to Maggie, and help her search ; she 
would be able to guide him a little, he thought, as to 
where Lottie would be likely to haVe gone. "And I 
must be wary, miss," he said, "for maybe she's timid 
of me and mother now, and the likes o' them well 
knows how to give one the slip." 
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So we parted, until he had any further news to bring. 
And I see nothing now for us to do, Evelyn, but to 
pray that we may discover her before it is too late to 
rescue her from further harm. But the Lord knows 
those that are His: and He was once a houseless, 
homeless wanderer. He will not forget her : my experi- 
ence of Him tells me that ! She will be there, Evelyn, 
when He counts up His jewels — she will be there ! But 
it is a dark path the poor girl is treading just now : I hope 
she feels He takes her hand ! So do you, I know. Let 
us pray in faith. — Ever yours with love, Madeline. 

Letter from Evelyn to Madeline. 

Bellevue, December 8, 1864. 

Dear Madeline, — I was sorry when I received your 
last note. I thought to be sure Lottie would be at 
home by then — happy and forgiven. I have enclosed 
a ;;^5 note which I begged from Maurice, to help you 
in the search. Pray use it at once. Ask my father how : 
he will know. It would indeed be sad for her parents 
to lose her when they thought she was just found. • 

And make a minute to drop me a line just to say 
how things go on; for I feel so interested — almost 
curious to know. Give my love and thanks to my 
father for his long letter : it was very kind of him to 
write me such a full account. Kate and Alice send 
their love to Onella. — Your fond sister, 

Evelyn Fitzherbert. 
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CHAPTER VI I. 

LEITER FROM MADELINE TO EVELYN. 

Fern DALE, December 20, 1864. 

Dear Evelyn, — I have to-day had a visit from Maggie. 
They think they have found some trace of Lottie as 
mixed up in a drunken brawl that took place late last 
night, connected with some of the military stationed near 
here. It seems that there were several people in fault, 
and many of them were carried off to the police station. 

Some one who was present tells Maggie that he thinks 
Lottie was taken by mistake for another girl, who has 
since confessed that she escaped ; but that Lottie, who 
was there, fainted from fright, and was carried off as the 
guilty one, asserting as well as she could her innocence 
all the time. 

As Johnson says, Evelyn, her clothes would be dead 
against her ! To use his own words — " If she wore 
them things as her friend describes, miss, and was 
painted too, it would go dead against her — whether she 
was guilty or no." 

But we shall see, Evelyn ; I have great faith in Lottie. 
We have engaged a detective, with some of your money, 
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to look into the matter. He and Johnson left together an 
hour ago. When I hear the result I will let you know. 
• ••••• 

The detective has just brought word that Lottie is in 
our county gaol ! As near to me as that ! and yet what 
a sad proximity ! No doubt we shall be able to clear 
her ; but my father thinks she will have to wait for the 
assizes, which mercifully come off shortly. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦* 

Two hours after the arrival of this news I stood within 
the prison-house, close-veiled, by the side of Lottie. 

I entered the mouldering walls of the massive prison — 
gay here and there with the green ivy and red wallflower, 
as if in pure mockery of the sadness of its gloom ; — 
passed ponderous gates, and chains, seen through iron 
gratings, that obscured the light of the sun ; saw creatures, 
lean and sickly, glaring on me with their poor, eager, 
captive eyes, — pale as only sorrow and blighted hope 
could make them. I spoke to them, and they answered 
me witli voices hoarse with despair ! Inwardly I ejacu- 
lated — " Father, hold my hand ! " It was too much for 
mortal, and I passed on. Not here, I said, as our old 
friend the gaoler, by whom I had gained admittance, 
opened another door for me (she had come in so lately, 
with so many others, that he scarcely knew to whom I 
referred) ; — not here, again to the next ; but I still passed 
on. It was a man, old and haggard there ! Still on : — 
and now it was a woman with a new-born babe at her 
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breast — luminous still in the darkness, with the last lin- 
gering light of love. ." Great God ! " I whispered to 
myself, "a mother !" but she only sighed : — and the gaoler 
pressed forward before ever I could offer another word 
but " pretty innocent ! " But I had time, ere the door 
closed after me, to see she drew it passionately towards 
her, as she veiled her tears from me with her long hair. 
We entered another vault : it was a young man, in all 
the prime of his first manhood, and involuntarily I said, 
" Oh, pardon ! I intrude ; I was seeking a poor creature 
in trouble ; I intrude 1 " There was such a grace about 
him, such a gentlemanly bearing : could it be possible ? 
Why was he there? Oh, I would fain have stayed, 
Evelyn ; but my guide still hastened me forward, with the 
assurance that I was approaching the last cell ; and there, 
on the floor, all bedraggled with hair, lay what I could 
only fear was the poor lost Lottie I was seeking. 

There she lay flat upon the prison floor, - " the long 
hair swathed about her to the heel, like wet seaweed." * 
At first I could scarcely see her, through the prodigious 
mass of wet unwieldy hair — a rain of hair, that almost 
covered her, and hid her from my sight. (God gave our 
hair as a covering for us — evidently she knew that, 
Evelyn.) Poor Lottie ! her very posture was indicative 
of passion. Ah, what a throbbing life ! what a great 
large human sob ! the prison life : — brawlers, cheats, 
calculating, aspiring men, men maddened by their pas- 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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sionSy and a poor lost thing like Lottie — almost a 
mother ! — " bearing a secret burden," * known only to 
herself and God : scorned and scoffed at for men's cruel, 
bitter-cruel, hard treatment, but watched over even there 
and then by Him who feels our wounds as if they were 
His own. He would not leave her eyes undried, — ^the 
Christ of God ! 

Hers is an unusually touching and pathetic sorrow. 
She feels she is cut off from all human sympathy but 
Maggie's and mine. She is the object of universal 
scorn and loathing ; she has placed herself outside the 
pale of human charity and love ; she is regarded even 
by the most friendly of mankind with reprehension and 
abhorrence ! Here was another instance of it ! I could 
not have left her there, with all her passionate heart of 
womanhood, but for the feeling that I left her in charge 
of the good Lord — who could and would protect her. — 
Your affectionate sister, Madeline. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn, 

Fern DALE, December 23, 1864. 

Dear Evelyn, — It is most fortunate for Johnson 
that Captain Cregshaw is a personal friend of my 
father's, otherwise I feel sure he would never have 
gained admittance to his daughter. Even as it was, it 
was a very difficult matter for me to obtain permission 
for him to see her. Here your money indirectly proved 

* Wordsworth. 
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of great advantage again ; for the detective was able to 
speak to her innocence — and, if so, unjust detention. 

Once having gained permission, it was not long before 
I was back again .with her father : he had been waiting 
outside the prison gates to hear the result of my visit. 
Very hurriedly I told him how I had found her — pros- 
trate on the prison floor, her hair so swathed about her 
as to make it difficult even for me to recognise her. 

" Oh ! how she must have joyed to hear your voice, 
miss, — any human voice — as she lay and languished in 
her cell : poor Lottie !" he said. 

" I can scarcely tell," I replied ! She appeared to me 
more like a person in a trance — forgetful in her lonely 
despair even of her sad past. I was afraid, Evelyn, 
from her appearance that she had lost all the tuifiult of 
clinging hope : she appeared calm and cold with the 
tranquillity of pale despair ! At any rate, no voice of 
wail escaped her. So I said to him — "Come and see, 
then you can judge for yourself. " 

The gaoler led the way, and we followed. He opened 
the door, and we entered ; but she took no notice of us. 
The poor man clasped his hands and said, — "Yes, it is 
Daisy ! my own Daisy 1 but oh ! how sadly changed ! 
What would poor mother say ? " Then turning to me 
he added — " I could hardly a-knowed her myself, miss, 
— and me her own father ! Just to think," he con- 
tinued, " I had inquired round of every person that I 
knowed, and every one that knowed our Daisy; but 
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never a word could I hear of her by which to trace her. 

I've described her well to many a passer-by, thinking if 

once they'd seen that face, they must be stranger beings 

than I took 'em for, if they could 'a forgot it. Nor was 

that all : I mixed with crowds, at sights of any sort, in 

hopes to meet her there ; and when I found I sought 

in vain, I mixed with other crowds — fresh crowds, and 

hoped, and gazed again. Sometimes I've wandered by 

the cold dark river, when the moon was up, dreading 

to see her there; and other times I've tracked poor 

creatures home, thinking as she might dwell with such an 

one, and I might find her there ! Month after month, 

miss, I've prolonged my search, and then to find her 

here ! To find her thus 1 To find her such a prey to vice 

and woe — so pale and thin — so tawdry and unclean — her 

looks so haggard, and her face so smeared with paint! " 

I reminded him that if he had seen her a few days 

before, he would have found her in a very different 

state ; that all this was brought about by the disguises 

* 

she had assumed. But I can give you no idea of 
his grief. If you had seen her, you would better 
have understood his words, and the fixed gaze of his 
enchained eye ! She was so little like the Daisy of his 
early love, Evelyn, — his own lost Daisy ; so little of her 
former — her better self remained ; and yet the features 
were the same, the same black raven locks ! — It brought 
forcibly to my mind that burst of poetic pathos in dear 
old Crabbe — 
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** But is it she ? — Oh yes ; the rose is dead, 
All beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory fled ; 
But yet *tis she — the same and not the same, 
"Who to my bower a heavenly being came ; 
Who waked my soul's first thought of real bliss. 
Whom long I sought, and now I find her — this." 

It was nothing more than I expected when the poor 
man turned to me, with tears in his eyes, and said — 
" Would I could forget the angel — or her fall." 

Believe me, 'Evelyn, I scarce knew what to say to 
comfort him ; so I said simply, " Jesus came to seek and 
save the lost!^^ He still looked at her: I could see that 
all the father in him taught him to worship and adore 
her — all the man, to despise and to deplore. I stood 
silent for a long time, and then I ventured to add, — 
" The Saviour never despairs of any ; because He sees 
the good as well as the bad in all of us : He recognises 
our possibilities; and He died to raise us to what we 
are capable of." 

She moved, as if troubled, in her sleep — her eyes 
opened and fell upon him ; and he knelt down on the 
cold prison floor, and kissed her, and wept passionately, 
crying, " Daisy ! my own Daisy 1 I never thought to 
find you here ! " 

And the poor girl moved me to pity, Evelyn ; for by 
turns she wept and sighed, and told of all her sin and 
misery. " Oh ! I have been wicked, father ! I have 
been wicked, and you were so good ! " she sobbed ; " but 
I repent me of my sins ; oh ! I repent me of the past ! I 
am not all a child of hell ! Grief and repentance cannot 
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make me pure, I know, but Jesus will forgive : is it not 
written Jesus will forgive ? " 

And here her language became so impassioned, 
Evelyn, that it almost took the form of poetry — she 
spoke in quite another language from the one in which 
she usually spoke, just as her father had unconsciously 
done before her. But that so often happens, does it 
not, in times of extreme excitement like these, through 
strong feeling ? She continued, — 

" Have you not often told me when, as a little child, 
I sat upon your knee, while you fondly stroked me, 
never to forget that Jesus would forgive? — that Jesus 
died to save ? And when my mother placed me in my 
little bed, and kissed me as a child, how often her 
last word has been, — * Pray Jesus ! the kind Jesus ! to 
forgive your sins, and from His throne in heaven He 
will hear.' Is it not written too, * He came to save from 
sins of deepest dye ? — that His own blood can wash the 
crimson stains of sin and make them white ? ' Did not 
He say, while His heart bled within Him, to one poor 
woman — ^sad, like me, through sin, and scorned by all 
beside, — 'Neither do I condemn thee'? Oh ! tell the 
old old story once again — for I am worn and weary, 
father, though still young, and teach me as you used to 
teach of yore — when I was your own Daisy — how a 
father, an earthly father, pitieth his erring child ; and I 
shall thrill again with hope in God, through you, — for I 
have often heard my mother read out of the great large 
Bible that you gave her: *Like as a father pitieth his 
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children, so the Lord/ — the good Lord ! " she said, and 
smiled, — "*pitieth them that fear Him/" 

Until then, Evelyn, the poor father, stunned with 
mingled grief and joy, stood silent : never spake a word. 
But when he heard the wooing of her voice — softened 
to tears, he said — " I have long lost you, Daisy ; but I 
ever sought in vain to banish pity from my heart. Poor 
piece of frailty, poor guilt-affrighted, sin- wrecked child ! 
how have I longed to trace even your vice-worn features 
among the crowd, that I might take you to my heart, 
and point to the great Healer ! — to Him who, knowing 
all, heals all ! — to Him who, knowing all we ever did — 
the Christ — yet when we ask His aid, gives water fresh 
and pure to spring within us to eternity ; so that we 
never thirst again, but live upon His love — love, which 
is life ! " 

" Thank God ! " she said, and sweetly smiled, " I am 
forgiven then ; both here, and up in Heaven ! " 

And as she spoke, Evelyn, there stole a lively, lovely 
look over her face that brought back all the look, he 
told me, she had before she fell. Here the gaoler 
opened the door, saying the time was up: and so we 
left; he promising the day following to bring her 
mother. — Yours, with love, Madeline. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn. 

Ferndale. 
Dear Evelyn, — I went home, but as you may imagine, 
I could not rest : I kept thinking of poor prisoned 
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Lottie ; left alone in that cold, dark cell — shut in with 
all her sad thoughts, to see no more sweet sunshine, 
hear no glad voice from morn to eve — the child of the 
world's scorn, in her youth's prime 1 My sad heart bled 
for her. 

Just before the assizes took place, I begged to see her 
once more. There she sat, her big heart heaving with 
pain, frenzied with fresh woes, and "lorn of light,"* 
save, as she told me, for some celestial star which shone 
into her dungeon-cell. Oh ! how she sobbed among 
her tangled hair ! There seemed to be the direst strife 
of passions going on within her — grief, fear, rage, anxiety, 
revenge, remorse, spleen, some feeble ray of hope, but 
most of all despair. O Evelyn ! her very misery was 
such a sorrowful appeal to my compassion and prayers j 
it seemed to me a mournful unuttered cry of want 
after God ! And Maggie's pity seemed even to overtop 
mine. 

I never thank God more heartily for Christ and His 
great salvation, than when I feel I can speak to them of 
Him — as for theniy and for all such as they^ if they only 
will. Forlorn, and having to suffer the humiliations of 
sin, scorning themselves, and sinking under the pitiless 
scorn of others, I cannot but rejoice to know there is no 
scorn for them with Jesus. He came to seek and to 
save the lost ; His measure of sin is different from the 
world's; He will judge rightly, not harshly; He will 
forgive them all ! Yes, Evelyn, I rejoice to know He 

* Keats. 
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wants to raise them, fallen as they are; and in the 
sweetest whispers of love He offers them His sympathy 
and support. 

I was not there when Lottie saw her mother for the 
first time, neither was I in court when she received her 
dismissal Maggie was there, as well as Lottie's parents ; 
and I considered that enough. I learnt from Maggie 
that she wished to be taken back to her old lodgings. 
You know she is expecting her confinen^ent now every 
day; and under these circumstances, I could not wonder 
at her wish. The remainder of your money will come 
in very usefully now ; for Lottie's health has not been 
improved by all this anxiety and excitement. 

Her mother has been a great deal with her, so I have 
purposely kept away ; but to-day, as I was in my district, 
I thought I must just look in and shake hands with her. 
As I opened the door, t heard these words — " Oh Lord, 
send the lady again 1 please send her again 1 " So I 
went in and sat down with her, and talked to her as I 
used to do. " How are you, Lottie ? " I said : " I love 
you still." 

" I cannot stand it," shie replied ; and snatching her 
hand out of mine, she turned away. She looked very 
ill, I thought : her features were sharpened by disease, 
her cheek-bones were very prominent, she had a hectic 
flush, and the glare of her large black eyes was very 
distressing. But we must hope she will be better sooa 
Yours affectionately, Madeline. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LETTER FROM MADELINE TO EVELYN. 

Ferndale, January lo, 1865. 

Dear Evelyn, — As you know, Lottie believed Xh^ squire's 
son ; and now the poor girl, unmarried, has a child. 
Oh ! what despair that child has entailed ; and yet what 
love it has brought forth ! To-day when I approached 
Lottie's attic a gleam of firelight shone through the 
chinks of the room ; but when I entered there was a 
gloom on Lottie's face — such a troubled look, that one 
might have fancied she had never smiled a happy smile. 
The girl's head drooped low, and her eyes were fixed 
on the baby. The only words to which she continued 
to give utterance, were — " I wish I was dead, I do 1 
I wish I was dead !" I asked her why? She could 
see no light — no possible escape from her trouble, unless 
the sight of the baby moved its father, she said. . 

Poor girl 1 I hardly liked to say it, though I felt sure he 
would never come to own the child. Why should he now, 
Evelyn, when he had discarded the mother to avoid the 
chance of it ? But where was the father of the child ? I 
kept asking myself. I could scarcely think it fair that he, 
as guilty as the mother, should escape and go scot-free. 
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" The child lives as a witness to my shame," said the 
poor, distressed, abject-looking creature : " it must bring 
me anxiety and sorrow — but there, I would sacrifice 
time, labour, health, and even life itself for her support, 
lady ; I could not lose her now," she said with great 
emotion, and most touching maternal affection. You 
would have thought all the mother was awake in her, 
Evelyn, if you had seen how she looked at her baby as 
it lay in her bosom, to cheer her with its pretty eyes. 
" Oh i I must work, lady 1 I must live ! " she said so 
pathetically, "for the sake of my little girl ! She is my 
life, my soul, my child, lady." 

# 

It is very painful to be with her, Evelyn ; she gives 
the continual trembling start of the unhappy : maybe 
it is increased by temporary weakness ; but that prison 
business has done her irremediable harm. " There is no 
place for my poor child," she said, " by man's law, within 
the wide, wide world — not even to wail in : I had to 
swindle her a place ! she was an outlaw : her very act 
of birth was an offence, lady : so sad a creature is she ! " 

"And yet God made her, and sent her to you," I 
said; "and when she grows a little, she will have 
chubby cheeks, perhaps, and curly hair; and you will 
feel sure whose gift she is when you stroke her perfect 
arms, and kiss her dimpled elbows." 

Then in her wild passionate way she added — " Yes ; 
and I'll always thank Him for the gift I " 

All this time, Evelyn, the new-made baby creature, 
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sucking in its sleep, hung at its mother's breast— one tiny 
hand placed softly on the luminous sphere kept holy for 
it, catching the harmonious throb made by its baby-self. 

" Such innocence to prove my guilt," she said ! 
"God made the flowers, and He made her, — so rose- 
like sweet ! Blow on, my pretty flower ! Child of my 
shame," she said, " * my flower of earth — my only flower 
on earth, my sweet, my beauty ! ' * God was very good 
who gave you to me 1 To have you in my arms makes 
me forget my sorrow. But I was very sinful — very, very 
sinful — too sinful to have so kind, — such a forgiving 
God — such a pardoning, pitying Saviour. Yes, I am 
indeed a bad, a naughty mother ! Yet she chooses 
me, thank God ! she chooses me, lady — because I am 
her mother," she said, raising her large ebon eyes and 
letting them fall full upon me. 

" So much love is folded in that word," Lottie, I said. 

" We two are happy. And she will teach me to be 
good, for her sake," she added. Then she paused, and 
sighed a sigh that told of agony ; and quite exhausted 
let the child lie silent in her bosom, while all the light 
went out of her face. Presently with such a placid 
patience, she said -^ " Fm nothing more but just a 
mother now, you see : — * only for the child I'm warm, 
and cold, and hungry, and afraid, and smell the 
flowers a little, and see the sun, and speak still, and 
am silent : — ^just for her ! ' " f 

* Mrs. Browning. + Ibid. 
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" God gives Such love to mothers," I responded. 

" Even such as me ! " she sighed. " To all the world 
beside, dear lady, I'm dead — quite dead ! All the 
world seems against me; but God is for me, and my 
child 1 " 

(Just Mrs. Browning's words over again, Evelyn, were 
they not? Thank God for Mrs. Browning! I wish 
there were more such as she !) " Thank God 1 " I 
answered, "none are precluded from a share in His 
friendship, Lottie. He sees all our suffering, compre- 
hends our wants, fathoms our weakness and our guilt, 
and yet can supply all our needs. And what is more. 
His love even extends to those who own Him not. 
You may have fallen more deeply than others, but God 
has means of restoration for all ; — ^means by which we 
can all find peace in our own hearts, as well as in 
union with Him. God looks down on you with pity. 
He eases His great big heart of love in such acts of 
forgiveness : * His is a mercy carried infinite degrees 
beyond the tenderness of human hearts.' '/ * 

Then I stooped down and kissed her, and the child, 
and left. — Ever your sister, Madeline. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn. 

Ferndale, March 14, 1865. 

Dear Evelyn, — I am at home again, after having spent 
a very pleasant fortnight at Brighton. My father, Onella, 

* Wordsworth. 
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and I, devoted the whole time to enjoying ourselves — 
taking all the air and exercise possible. This I thought 
only wise, as I should thus find myself stronger for work 
afterwards. 

I was back in my district again to-day. I find that 
Lottie's parents have so often tried to prevail on her to 
come home with them, and she has so often begged to 
remain where she is, that at last they have ceased to 
urge it, feeling convinced that it would be too much for 
her, in her present weak state of health. So I under- 
stand that, during my absence, Lottie has kept closely 
to her solitary attic — even to her bed — an object of 
complete indifference, unmingled even with curiosity, 
to her neighbours. She would have been quite alone 
but for the constant visits of her parents, and for Maggie, 
who carefully tended both her and the baby, at times 
sewing, and at times reading to her from the New Testa- 
ment. Lottie has had a strange love for that little 
Testament lately. She told Maggie there were words 
in it she had heard read to her at home — which she 
could never forget. One verse in particular, Evelyn, 
I understand she asked Maggie to find for her, and turn 
down the page against it ; because she should like to 
read it often : — " I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love ; therefore with loving kindness have I drawn thee." * 
Maggie sought and sought, but she could not find it. 
She came upon — ** God is love," and "God so loved the 

* Jeremiah xxxi. 3. 
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world," and a great many other texts about love — the 
love of God for us, and oiu- love for one another ; but 
she could not meet with the words, " I have loved thee^^ 
and Lottie wanted that It seemed just exactly what 
she did want It was for herself^ and she had heard her 
father, one Sunday long, long ago, read and explain 
it,, she said. I was not surprised : they seemed just 
applicable to her case. The others were beautiful 
enough, but this one said volumes. It was her own 
little personal legacy from Christ : — Love ! and it seemed 
doubly true because of the therefore — the drawing ! So 
Maggie sought, and sought;, but she sought in vain, 
as you may well imagine. At last, it so happened that 
on my visit to-day I took out my own little Bible from 
my pocket, and read jiist a few verses from Jeremiah, 
and there they were.. They were unexpectedly found. 
You can hardly imagine the poor girl's joy. 

When I left,. Evelyn, the baby was a puny little thing, 
with a wan, sickly, old face, closely resembling Lottie's 
own, and meagre limbs that looked as if they could 
never gain strength ; still Lottie loved her as if there 
were no such other baby in the world. Sometimes, 
Maggie tells me, when the child was asleep and placed 
in the bed beside her, Lottie lay and watched her till 
the stars came out one by one, and the moon climbed 
up the heaven's steep, casting a glimmer of light even 
into her poor attic. Then she wondered what the 
fatherless child's father would say if he could see it* 
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She told Maggie she thought its helpless innocence 
must touch even his hard heart And sometimes, Maggie 
says, wheti the river fog was so deep and dense that even 
the stars were lost to her, she lay and thought of God 
in her loneliness. Still, beautiful thoughts of God's love 
came into her mind, upon which she pondered with great 
delight. He seemed so different to her from men, she 
said. She spoke of Him as a father, a husband, a friend, 
almost a lover, Maggie told me, she said sometimes — 
only so different, she added ; so true, and faithful ! 

She was often alone, Maggie says ; for she was obliged 
to be away, taking her work home, making purchases, 
and what not. And of course her father and mother 
had their own duties. 

After her day's work, Lottie says, Maggie scrubbed 
and cleaned the room for her, and to all her plaints or 
the baby's, she never gave one rebuff, though she was 
sure she often felt very weary; for it was a work to 
which she had not been accustomed. 

'When I spoke to Maggie about it, she said, her 
sighs went up to Jesus, and He sent her back such a 
sweet message — she almost heard His voice saying — 
" Come unto me, and I will give you rest ; " * and she 
went, burdened and heavy-laden as she was, and found 
the promised rest. 

There is a wonderful rest in love^ Evelyn, is there 
not — and a strange rest in joy ? I think the joy that 

* Matt. xi. 28. 
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springs from the conscious possession of love is posi- 
tively invigorating! It leaves no place for the unrest 
of sorrow — scarcely of suffering. It was such rest, no 
doubt, she experienced. Jesus had come to her 1 He 
was hers ! And it seems she stitched away far into the 
night with a heart as light as only Jesus can make it 
Then she crept into Lottie's bed, and laid her head 
down on the pillow beside the baby's slumbering face, 
and almost before it rested there, she was asleep. 

I could not but think of the truth of that eulogium 
passed by Walter Scott on women — he might almost 
have been thinking of her when he wrote it, for all the 
force there was in its application to her : — 

" O woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! '* 

O Evelyn ! there is something womanly even in 
the worst poor thing, crusted over by vice as she may 
be. Then let us do all we can to reclaim them, let us 
see if we can touch their hearts by love. Their state 
of unrest touches me, past description — now excitement 
— ^now depressing anxiety and gloom. The accusing 
conscience which in vain they strive to stifle, memory, 
as a troubled sea, brings for ever afresh to light It 
seems scarcely possible to imagine, without seeing it, 
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the depths of misery into which so much youth and 
beauty falls, through vice. Do not let us stand idle ; 
but together let us plead with the poor wanderers, and 
beg them to return to God, and happiness^ and peace I 

It may be wrong of me, Evelyn, but I would rather 
err on the side of pity ; and I cannot but feel that they 
are all— even the worst of them — victims to a false moral 
standard, which visits upon woman only, what it has 
neither the courage nor the honesty to visit upon man. 
After ally they are creatures, " more sinned against than 
sinning." * — ^Yours with affection, Madeline. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn, 

Ferndale, April ^ 1865. 

Dear Evelyn, — Lottie is gone ! She is at home on 
the Saviour's breast. She went off more suddenly than we 
had expected, though we all thought she gained strength 
very slowly after the birth of her child. 

About a week after I returned I called again. There 
was such a pensive look on her face; so patient, 
submissive, and sad. Her lovely dark tresses, utterly 
neglected, were hanging in careless confusion over her 
shoulders. She seemed very feeble, but a faint flush 
was spread over her cheeks. She was silent and unre- 
pining ; but her spirit seemed very sore. Tears streamed 
from her eyes, as she lay on her pillow, prostrate, save 
as she was raised on one elbow ; she kept her eyes ever 

* Shakespeare. 
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bent towards the earth, except as from time to time, in 
bitter grief, she raised them to heaven to beg that mercy 
denied her here. Maggie sat slowly rocking the baby, 
who was nearly asleep — ^watching her, as her heavy eye- 
lids crept over the brown balls. 

Lottie's feeling of love for the child was very strong — 
I am sure she regarded it as "a pure and spotless gift 
of unexpected promise ; '* * but yet I could see she had a 
heavenly home-sickness. She would say, " I speak to 
Jesus ; I tell Him all my terror, all my wretchedness ; I 
confess to Him all my sins, and I see a light arise. 
Jesus walks by my side, lady ; I am safe ; I am 
happy," 

" Yes," I would respond, " Jesus is all compassion, 
and no sigh escapes His ear." 

Then, as if alone with Him, she would murmur — 
" Thou Lord Jesus art my forgiving Savioin: ! " 

I have been seeing her every day lately because she 
seemed so to cling to me, and her parents were natu- 
rally anxious that I should be there, as she appeared to 
wish it. I should have liked you to see her mother's 
care for her. Evelyn, I feel convinced no one knows a 
mother's love until she has an ill to share with her. It 
was touching in the extreme. Scarcely less so to see 
her in her father's strong arms^ as I did the other day, 
when she told him over again something of her lonely 
life and troubles up in her solitary attic; and some- 
Wordsworth. 
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thing of what had passed before — which was sadder 
still ; and of Maggie, who had been her great friend and 
comforter under all her sad circumstances ; and last of 
all of me, as the one who had brought her to Jesus, to 
be healed both of sorrow and sin. For he stroked her 
hair with his great rough hand, as he listened ; and she 
felt some hot tears fall on her face, and she knew they 
were his, and put up her hand to draw his face down 
close to her. She laid her head upon his shoulder as if 
she were oppressed with heavy shame. She had been 
weeping, but her face was so calm and beautiful now as 
with a lovely smile she said, " There is still God to trust 
in ! " (Then without a word to her, Evelyn, he said 
solemnly, as if he entered into the responsibility of his 
act-^" Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do 1 " * Afterwards, when I asked him why he 
made use of those solemn words, he told me they gave 
him courage, not only for his own poor girl, but for all 
poor creatures like her.) 

" Yes, Lottie," I said, " there is repose in Jesus : He 
brings rest to every weary heart that trusts in Him. 
Where others prove as broken reeds, we may safely lean 
on Him ! And He is such a gentle Guide, that if we 
surrender our souls to His care. He sweetly lures us on 
towards all that is beautiful and pure. His presence 
never fails us, even in our darkest hours." And she 
looked up at me with such a heavenly face, Evelyn. 

* . Luke xxiii. 34. 
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I remembered the time when first I. had visited her — 
when there had been a pitiable mixture of defiance and 
despair ; sorrow, but no tenderness ; such an abyss of 
misery, it was enough to touch the hardest heart ; when 
I had thrown my arms round her, and poured out my 
full heart towards her, and then knelt and told God of 
my sorrow on her account. I remembered how, as I 
spoke from my heart, and my tears flowed, she looked 
away in silence, but her lips quivered, a slight flush 
passed over her face, and she pressed my hand — how I 
thought it was enough, and rose and left her with Jesus 
and her own thoughts. I remembered the impatience 
and bitterness that mixed with her gestures then — the 
air of suffering in her face ; for she knew Jesus, poor 
girl, but was looking in every other direction for aid — 
(could there have been a more palpable misnomer then, 
than Daisy — for Lottie ? ) — and yet how altered now ! 

Her hair certainly still floated at random round her 
face j but it was with a strange glow of beauty in her 
large black eyes, she answered almost my latest query, 
" Are you happy, Lottie ? " 

" Yes, Jesus glows on me, lady," she replied, her 
whole face alight with happiness.* " I am going into the 
presence of my unseen Father, and I feel all a-hungered 
for His love ! " 

How different from the Lottie of days gone-by, I 
thought, who to my entreaty — "Trust Christ, poor broken- 
hearted sinner; your brokenness of heart comes from 
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Him ! Catch the accents as they fall — He loved y^ftt^ and 
gave Himself for you; and you can do no less than 
give Him your heart. He is the world's Father! then 
surely He is yours ! "—could only reply, " Oh lady, I am 
what you can never dream of ! " 

Now, though the cold hand of death was laid upon 
her, the love of Jesus threw a rainbow of radiant hope 
across her sky. 

The love of Jesus has depths we cannot fathom, 
Evelyn. I am seeing something of it now r something 
of its inexhaustible tenderness, in the manner in which 
He dealt with this poor child — tenderness even greater 
than a mother's ! 

I should like you to have seen Lottie as she looked 
late at me, with mild eyes, so full of gratitude and 
affection, of deep respect and implied confidence that 
they seemed to take in no other object. One day,, not 
long since, I spoke to her of God : her soul leapt at the 
thought, her bosom palpitated with joy, — she seemed 
wonderfully agitated, till at last, adoring, glorifying^ she 
burst forth in song, almost celestial, to the Lamb that 
had been slain. Her short death-bed scene became a 
marvellous hymn of praise ! 

How different, Evelyn, from the Lottie of former days 
— smiling only at night, beneath the gas. 

The last time I saw Lottie alive, the same sweet, 
loving smile with which latterly she always welcomed 
my visits lighted up her lan^ uid face. She stirred and 
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stretched her feeble L'mbs a little on her bed, opened 
her large black eyes wide and smiled sweetly on Maggie, 
and then on her parents. Then the eyelids closed 
again slowly, and a heavenly calm and rest settled on her 
face. The baby's little mottled hand lay at the time on 
the coverlet. " Place her little hand in mine a moment, 
mother," she said. " We're parting ! Let me kiss once 
more her little face. I feel the death-chill creeping over 
me ! Sweet, I make you cold 1 Take her, mother, and 
press her warmly to your breast, for my sake — once your 
Daisy I she's all that's left of me : good-bye. Father, 
good-bye ! " 

She rested a moment. Then she looked towards her 
mother again, and said, in broken accents — " I never 
fretted for her — all the time — she had a mother here — 
and Father — up in heaven; for God — and mothers — 
are so wise — and tender — in their love. I couldn't 
— call her fatherless — who had God — and her mother ! 
but now — she'll miss her mother's lap — and kiss — and 
smile — and be an outcast — orphan — in the world — 
except for God ! . . . and you^ mother I " she added so 
plaintively, and with such a pleading, look. 

She paused for rest : and turning to me, said so 
sweetly — " Perhaps the greatest love of all — ^was that He 
gave Himself — for the ungrateful and unthankful ! " 

"Yes," I answered — "He came to die for sinners! 
otherwise Jesus Himself had never come from heaven 
to die." 
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" Yes," she said, " I see Him now I I see Him ! with 
a crown of glory on His brow ! " (Her eyes shot light, and 
her smile was wonderful for rapture, Evelyn.) "I am 
coming, Jesus 1 Wait for me : I am coming ! *' 
" Jesus will not go without you," I said. 
"No: she ain't no *casion to be a-feared on that 
score ! " echoed the father. 

Her parents gazed wonderingly at her for a few 
minutes ; then bent and kissed her. She was gone I 

No warmth returned to that death-cold frame — no 
life to that calm, calm face. 

" Forgiven, and gone home ! " said the mother ! 
" Home at last ! " said the father almost 'simultaneously 
with her. Then they gave themselves up to a passion 
of sorrow; while she lay there with that unspeakably 
calm face that told of having entered into rest. 

And what do you think I did, Evelyn ? I repeated 
Willis's words — " The sinful Mary walks more white 
in Heaven, than some who never sinned, and were 
forgiven." 

" And them words is just as true of our Daisy, 
Father," said Mrs. Johnson, going up and putting her 
hand on her husband's shoulder, who seemed for the 
moment more overcome with grief even than she. 

Ah 1 Evelyn, sorrow has a powerful effect on all r I 
noticed even the proverbially stiff neck of the policeman 
was bent down by it 

" God listened, so gracious, to the prayer of a poor 
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sinful girl like her even, miss," he said after a while ; 
but his pale face quivered, and his hands trembled as 
he said it. 

"Yes, Johnson," I replied — "Jesus is more com- 
passionate than perhaps any of us thinks." 

How wonderful the thought, Evelyn, that God will 
never refuse a pleading sinner; that the bitter cry of 
anguish that is wailed forth by the desolate spirit, dis- 
cordant as it may be to the human ear, is true music to 
our Heavenly Father ! 

The next time I called she was robed in pure white 
raiment Then they laid her to her long rest : in hope 
of a joyful resurrection. 

Hers was only a grassy turf^ with here and there a 
violet bestrown ; but many an evening sun will smile 
sweetly on her grave, Evelyn. Your fond sister, 

Madeline. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE POLICEMAN AND MAGGIE, 

The two sisters were again together — this time in 
Madeline's little boudoir. Evelyn had only been an 
hour in the house, for she had just arrived by the after- 
noon train. But no sooner was she alone with her 
sister, than she commenced speaking of Lottie's little 
child. " I have never heard anything of it,** she said, 
"since you wrote me poor Lottie's dying request that her 
mother would take charge of it for her sake : did she 
take it?" 

" Yes, she acceded at once to the request, and took it 
home. It was a last legacy of love, you see, Evelyn, 
though a very sad one ! it was scarcely possible for a 
mother to refuse such a dying request." 

" Then what will become of poor Maggie ? Did she 
like to lose her charge? She would miss it, I should 
think, after having just learned to love it for her friend's 
sake." 

" Oh ! I wish you had been there to see the parting : 
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it was a very pretty sight— quite touching to see the 
parents — (more especially the father) — offer the lone girl 
a home. There is so much of the real gentleman about 
him, and his love for Lottie was so strong, and his heart 
so sore about her, that I think I never witnessed any- 
thing prettier than the mixture of feelings he evinced to- 
wards Maggie, as he offered her his home as an asylum. 

* Poor heart ! ' he said to me afterwards, * I felt sure she 
was better nor our Daisy — though Daisy was my own ; 
and own's own, all the world over ! yet there was a 
somethin' in her, — in her looks, miss, and her ways, as 
told me plain enough she was of another sort ! But how 
could I be off of askin' her to share my home, after all 
her kindness to my poor girl ? I couldn% miss; I hadn't 
the heart to leave her there all alone ! And in London 
too ! ' " 

"Well, describe the parting to me," said Evelyn; "I 
wish I had been there." 

"^Mine's a poor home,' he said, 'and not fit for the likes 
o* you, Maggie, I know — though I ain't got no business 
to call you Maggie, save as my poor lost girl called you 
so ; and I don't want to pry into no on^s concerns, 
least of all into your'n, after all your care and kindness 
to Daisy, and this here child of her'n, bless her ! ' — he 
said, looking towards his wife, in whose arms she lay. 

* But if you would accept of a poor man's offer, and come 
and share bit and sup with us, mother and me'il give yer 
a hearty welcome, for the sake of her as is gone ; and 
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we'll make it as easy as we can for yer poor bleedin' 
heart* 

" * Oh Mr. Johnson,' sighed poor Maggie, 'you are both 
very kind ! ' — for the mother kept on repeating, * that we 
will, I'm sure we will, and nothin' much neither, 
after what you've been and done for our Daisy; and 
you could nurse the baby a bit sometimes, and help me 
while I cleared up, and got father's dinner ready. You 
wouldn't be no-ways in the way,' she said, with her 
womanly perception, 'indeed you wouldn't; and you'd 
cheer father and me sometimes a bit, and we shouldn't 
quite lose the name o' "Daisy !' — * You are both very kind,' 
repeated Maggie ; 'too kind ; but indeed I couldn't, thank 
you, I couldn't I I was glad to do it, for we were once 
companions in sin ! ' And she looked so beautiful as she 
said it ; for notwithstanding her poverty and shame, she 
still retained traces of considerable beauty. 

" * May be I could get a sight o' your father some day,' 
he pleaded, *and get his ear, if you only telled me 
where he lived, and how to get at him ; for I'm certain 
sure he'd be hearty glad to see yer, and give yer a wel- 
come back, now you're changed and sorry like. If he 
wouldn't / don't know nothin' about fathers, let alone 
mothers! But what do you say, miss?' he inquired, 
turning to me. 

" * You are too kind,' sighed poor Maggie, as I replied, 
* Well, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, she is coming home with 
tne.' 
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" ' Oh no ! ' sobbed poor Maggie, * I'm not fit ! indeed, 
Miss Glendower, I'm not fit ! ' 

" * My father has given permission for it/ 1 said. (And 
I had just come to invite her ; for I had always observed 
the marked difference between the girls, Evelyn, as you 
know; which was evidently noticeable enough, as the 
policeman and his wife even had remarked it). 

" * Now, mother, let us go then,' said Johnson ; * that 
would be much more suitable-like, if Miss Glendower is 
so good, and Dr. Glendower is so good too.' 

" * My last partin' word to you, Maggie, is, to accept 
that 'ere invite : — (* Accept o' the kindness, my dear,' put 
in the wife) — and I wish you hearty well, and so does 
mother, I know, for all yer kindness to our poor girl as 
is gone ! — to me, and mine ! — (* Yes, to her and her'n,' 
again put in the mother.) — So, good-bye ! ' said that fine 
specimen of humanity, with a shake of the hand, quite 
Irish in its warmth. He was a Kent man ; but he had 
the heart of an Irishman, Evelyn. 

" * Good-bye, my dear,' said the mother with a warm 
embrace; *if you're ever in trouble come to me, my 
dear.' 

" * Yes, our house is always open,' echoed the father, 
— * always to you / ' 

"And then they forced themselves away from poor 
weeping Maggie. But they seemed to find it very diffi- 
cult to go, Evelyn." 

" I can scarcely wonder," replied her sister. 
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"Well, Evelyn, to make a long tale short, Maggie 
turns out to be the motherless child of an Earl abroad, 
who has eloped from a high-class family school, to which 
she was sent for one year while he travelled." 

" That accounts for everything that you have told me 
about her," said Evelyn; "her extreme youth — why, 
you said she was only just fifteen, did you not? — ^her 
beauty, her queenly dignity and grace ; and it adds a 
thousand times to the pity one must feel for her. Oh ! 
she seems too young to have fallen so far ! Poor Earl ! 
Titles in such a case appear only to aggravate the 
grief." 

"Ah! do they not, indeed! — But we must dress for 
dinner, Evelyn." 

" Well, escape as soon as you can after dessert," said 
Evelyn ; " I want to hear the end. Where is the poor 
child now ? " she queried, as she retreated to her room ; 
-— " safe and happy, though, no doubt, in your charge. 
But I must not stop, or I shall be late. Good-bye." 
. . . • • • 

" Well, now then," said Evelyn, as soon as ever dessert 
was over, and the two girls were alone again, " tell me 
Maggie's history : but, by the bye, is Maggie her real 
name ? " 

" Her real name is Margaret Reichenbach : her mother 
was an English lady, and her father is a German, but 
one who has lived so long in England as to have 
become almost Anglicised. Maggie tells me he speaks 
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English almost as fluently as German; which would 
naturally follow from his having chosen an English lady 
for his wife. 

" She belongs to one of the best families in Switzer- 
land, but there is scarcely a hope that anything in her 
fortunes is reparable now ; yet I am sure she is capable 
of good things, gentle things, even magnanimous things. 
She has a heart she seldom reveals : there are deep 
wounds in it But I have seen it bleeding. Maggie 
has known a joyous childhood ; and it was thickly sown 
with pleasant memories. She has had days of golden 
sunshine ; but now they are ashamed of her at home ; 
and they have a right to be ashamed of her ! She told 
me that when once self-banished from her home, all 
was soon dark before her : there was not a star to gild 
the cheerless midnight of her guilty despairing soul, 
until Lottie pointed out to her the mercy of God in 
Christ. That was the first star that set on her sky of 
hope. Ah, Evelyn ! the world is foul with sin, and full 
of woe, but for Jesus, the Son of God ! But you shall 
hear Maggie's story, and judge for yourself." 
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CHAPTER II. 



Maggie's story. 



As soon as the policeman and his wife had gone off 
with the baby, I spoke to Maggie. Her brow grew 
clouded, her head bent lower and lower still ; she was 
overwhelmed with shame, and pale as the lily, almost 
as white as marble — till, with an intense effort, fixing her 
supremely rich, deep eyes on me, she confessed all. 
Then I spoke to her very faithfully, but very tenderly, 
taking my Lord for my pattern. I wept with her ; and 
she wept on with me, and at intervals stammered out her 
tale of woe. 

I told her she might count on God's sympathy. His 
help, the mysterious healing power of His love — His 
miracle-working love ! I told her that God made the 
heart for strong affections, that He felt for her, that her 
misery drew Him nearer to her — if just simply to say 
to her, " Weep ! weep on, poor child ! but not as if you 
had no hope." The excess of her grief — even almost to 
madness, the yawning abyss on the edge of which she 
trod — I could not but pity her ! In words of touching 
pathos she said : ** I followed the wayward impulse of 
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my own heart ; and when I might have soared to sublime 
heights, if I would^ only have listened to counsel, I 
refused, and sank, as you see me, to appalling depths." 

She was sincere. She spoke with implacable precision, 
though in the lowest and darkest depths of despair, — 
earnest, and* very sad. But the Lord called her, and 
with beaming brow, as with one bound, she fell before. 
Him, prostrate, yet saved. I am afraid that her soul, 
in its extremity, passed through all that experience can 
reveal of sorrow. At last she felt the warmth of that 
dear Hand that can dry away tears by love, that can give 
satisfaction and peace by the recognition of the sacrifice 
of the Son of God for us. 

She said she was defiled — she had lost her innocence 
— she was outside the universe of hope ! I told her that 
God could make her white, even to the contentment of 
her own womanhood. " I was but a girl, scarcely more 
than a child,*' she pleaded. ^^ He was older, much 
older than I. I never thought of anything but that I 
loved him, and he loved me — until it was too late. 
There is no pardon for me either from God or man : I 
cannot even forgive myself. Conscious disgrace, pitiful 
grief over my own stained whiteness, the burden of 
shame, are mine. Others are faultless ; but I ! — no one 
will touch me ! " 

I listened till she had poured out her plaint, and then 
I queried — " No one ? — Yes, there is yet One, Maggie," 
I said, " and that One the Christ ! Travel-stained and 
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weary, sitting by the side of Jacob's Well, it was His 
meat and drink to speak peace to such an one as you — 
one about whom it is said His disciples even wondered 
that He spake with her. And His answer stands out 
conspicuous as an echo through the ages : — * I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of ! ' " 

" Few in millions can speak like me I " she replied 
" Once he boasted of my shyness, the delicacy of my 
little different feelings, the fascination of my manner, 
talking even of my little sorrows." Then she checked 
herself; it seemed so diflScult for her to tell her tale. 
Yet she wanted to tell it, and I urged her to do so ; 
for I thought I could better help her if I knew all 
about her. 

She began again : — 

" My surroundings in childhood were favourable to the 
culture of that moral stamina which is so essential to the 
formation of a good character. And yet — I ran away 
from school : / scarce know why : I was a very child ! 
I met with Lottie : she took pity on me ! And Lottie 
said she was lost ! poor Lottie ! It seems I shall be lost 
too presently ! " 

" Never, Maggie, never ! Lottie was not lost, you 
see : she has gone Home ! You have a father, have you 
not ? " She bowed her head in token of assent " Well, 
then, fathers love on, though girls may err," I said. 
" And even if a father should forget — God, never ! ! .We 
cannot weep beyond the reach of His dear hand that 
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wipes away all tears. Say, 'Father, take my hand!' 
and come right home, Maggie, — back to His yearning ' 
heart of love. Listen to His own reiterated words : 
* I never, no, I never, never, never will forsake ! ' He 
speaks those words to you. Do you know, Maggie," I 
said, "in any time of trouble, those words come out, 
and shine on me like the stars ? " 

She smiled at me, and went on : " There seemed on 
his part to be an utter loss of all sentiments of honour, 
all that delicacy of feeling which constitutes the luxury 
of life. I bore patiently enough all his reproaches 
about my ill-considered elopement — but I need not 
repeat all the provocations of that sad time, my heart 
bleeds as I think of them ! Brought up to the enjoy- 
ment of everything the love of a fond father could 
bestow — state, equipage and splendour — I threw them 
all away, sacrificed them all to his love. And now I 
am not only without one luxury, but without even the 
necessaries of life ; but for you ! My thoughts go back 
to the time of his growing love for me, which I then 
thought incapable of decay. I pictured to myself such 
a happy home, where, as companion and friend, help- 
meet and tender mother, I should pass my days ! How 
bitter now my disappointment. Cast from his heart 
for ever, I may as well be cast from his home ! But 
oh 1 my punishment is greater than my crimes, and 
now the world will feed its appetite for scandal on me ! 
O Madeline!" she said — for I had made her call me 
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Madeline — "how shall I hide myself from the cold, 
cruel world ? I deserved no insult from him / I never 
gave my love to any other. And if he could but hear 
the story of my life, I think even now it would touch 
him. As a mere child, every one told me of the beauty 
which I read confirmed in my own glass. I was courted 
and flattered by all I knew no master but my own 
will. My father entered into all my pleasures as delights 
of his own, and, ingrate as I was, I made this sad 
misuse of his indulgence. I was a wild, unthinking 
creature; and his indulgence added strength to my 
habitual failings. My heart was wedded to folly, and 
my joy was to feel all mankind my slaves ! For as yet, 
Madeline, I was equally insensible to all, when Allan 
came along, so majestic, so patronising, so condescend- 
ing in his air, that he made me feel his superiority to 
me more than all the others who flattered and fawned 
upon me. I thought if I brought him to my feet, I 
should have made a triumph indeed. He appeared to 
love me. He taught me drawing, instructed me in 
music, stood by me at the piano, patronising my efibrts, 
and apparently pleased always with my success, still 
treating me as a child whom it pleased him to favour, 
instilling into my mind his own ideas — till at last I 
prided myself in the thought he had made me his 
choice. At his confession I yielded up my youth to 
him, and hoped to be his tender care. Though, sad to 
say, our hands were never joined, my heart had long 
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been wedded to him. For a time he seemed overcome 
by love ; he indulged me in every way ; we whirled 
together in a giddy vortex of pleasure. But it was not 
long before I met my undoer, as I might have expected — 
save for my youthful innocence. If I had confided in 
my father, all would have been well : he would have 
told me there was nothing else to expect Madeline, 
the thought that I have deserved it all, will ever strew 
my path with thorns." 

" Poor child ! " I said, and kissed her. Then she told 
me the saddest part of the sad story of her life. 

" You were in the north when I met with Lottie — at 
the Lakes, I think," she said. I nodded. ** She saw I 
was a child and in trouble, and she took pity on me ; 
she took me home with her to her garret, and we 
worked together. Then Lottie fell ill: poor Lottie! 
And I worked alone except when she could help a 
little. And alone I took the work home. Well, a 
woman, at the thought of whom my very blood runs 
cold within my veins, — a woman, — a creature of the 
devil, — found me faint and ill from want of food. For 
work even had failed us ! I had been out to fetch my 
hard-earned pence — having taken home the only sailor's 
^hirt I had, — on which I had stitched and stitched until 
it was too dark to see to do it well. And the last inch 
of candle had been burnt out ; and I could purchase 
none, for we were penniless ! Well, when I got there, 
the shop was being closed, but a man, — a worn man. 
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with a troubled face, but kinder than the rest, delayed 
a little in his work from pity. Perhaps he saw that I 
was all a-tremble, out of breath, and ill ; for I had run 
to reach my goal as many another runs to win a prize : 
my prize was coppers — but coppers for my life ! Well, 
I waited — eager, panting with impatience — it was our 
little all, you see, and we were clemmed for food : 
people get clemmed sometimes before they know it — 
at least so Lottie said: that's Lottie's word, you see, 
IVe caught it from her," she said, and smiled, " But I 
knew it now ! — And out he came, such sorrow written 
on his brow as only kind men, good men, feel, with 
word that I must call again to-morrow — the overseer 
thought the work was not well done. I thanked him : 
what could I else? — and wended back my way, as I 
thought, supperless to bed — and Lottie ! meaning to feed 
on sleep, and try again to-morrow. But it seems from 
what she — that devil's agent — told me, and from what 
I can recall even now, I must have fainted, and fallen 
on a doorstep. She came to me and spoke kindly; 
but even then, ill as I was, there was a something in 
her words and looks that hurt me ! — something so 
coarse and cruel ! — her very kindness seemed a torture 
to me. I felt to shrink from her I That bad woman ! 
oh, how I writhed and quivered beneath her look, — her 
touch even. And yet she was the only one who noticed 
me, as I lay there quite overcome with want and grief: 
even the police had passed me by and left me, strange 
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to say, to rest awhile. Perhaps they saw that I was ill 
I gave no trouble, you see, I only lay quite still to rest 
awhile, and then plod on my weary way. I was too low 
almost to fear — so near despair ! So therefore, half 
in trust, and half because she wearied me, I let her lead 
me home. 

" The rest is short : my tale is nearly told. She led 
me to a wicked house ! .... to ruin ! * *Twas a 
motherly, right damnable good turn ! ' * Young and 
ignorant, and heavy with my grief, she led me on, faint 

» 

as I was, — to ruin ! 

" I told her of the court in which I lived, of the poor 
girl who shared her home with me ; and getting fainter 
as I walked and walked, I made her promise she would 
lodge me there. To my poor dead, dull senses, even 
then, it scarcely seemed the road : I was so dull and 
blind — so less than half alive ! But to all my pleading 
and niy weeping she seemed dead — as if they were 
unworthy of her notice ; only from time to time saying, 
* Hush ! silly, we shall soon be there.' Be there ! Be 
where ? Oh 1 never ask me where, for very pity ! 
Look at me : — read it in my looks : — read all I could 
not, dare not, say, — the shameful house, the deep- 
drugged cup, the waking in the morn, as lost as now 
you find me ! 

" Well, I went raving mad ! They turned me from 
their doors : even there they did not want a mad girL 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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I wandered up and down: poor Lottie found me^- 
how, or where, I know not, she would never tell; 
nursed me back to life and worked for me, as I for her 
since then ! And we lived just as you found us» 
hidden away from men; and, save for the little help 
you and the parish doctor gave us, almost starving 
again, on making shirts for sailor lads upon the seas. 
Lately, two hands to work for all ! It was a poor dying 
rate at which we lived until you found us — till you 
came back again, I should say, and Ck)d sent you here ; 
but it just kept the life in us. 

"Time passed on — side by side, starving by turns and 
stitching, we told our grievances and said our prayers. 
Lottie taught me mine. But we never started out alone 
again to make our little purchases, or take, or fetch our 
work, though we lost time by it Because then if one 
fell through faintness, or through weariness, the other 
was beside her to lead her safely home, — ^home ! You 
see grief is so sacred ; we had learned to trust each 
other in our grief. Our grief and shame were mutual. 

" Well, as I said, time passed on : — Lottie would be 
a mother in a month, or little more ! And if you can 
believe it, she was glad at that, even in her anguish at 
her shame. She said it was a violet to blossom on her 
grave, — (she always said that she was dead, you know, — 
well, she was not far wrong ; for hope was dead within 
her !) — something to numb the aching of her heart, to 
calm its heavings,— something to wash her pure again. 
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and stay the upbreaking of the fountains of her heart, — 
something to bring her nearer to her God, as purer, 
better, holier than she. So all her heart was placed on 
her who should be in a month. And all the rest you 

know the search, the prison, and the meeting : you 

have heard the soft child-breathing ; you saw the child, 
— saw how she loved and lived for her ! " 

She paused, Evelyn, and seemed deep in thought. 
I sat silent too. Then she began again — "Madeline," 
she said, " I often thought upon the hurrying river, with 
its dreary dripping eaves, and wondered whether I could 
find a grave there — whether it would yield me space to 
lay me down and die, — would wrap me in its weeds for 
grave-clothes, — whether the moon would shed its light 
upon it, as I lay beneath its waves — unseen — all cold 
and still! Then you came and cheered me; you 
looked as if I too were something, — (I never think of 
myself, Madeline, as other than lost and lone!) — You 
told me God was sad, in heaven, to think what goes on in 
this world He made so beautiful^ and called * good ! ' And 
the moon looks down on other than an Eden now, you 
said. What discord, where there once was harmony! 
What sad impurity, where all was once so pure ! See ! 
I remember the words even that you said, they touched 
me so : they were so true ! Surely, Madeline, God is 
God to bear with us : twice God — He stretches out His 
loving hand to raise us ! Oh ! He only knows how 
much I long for my irrecoverable child-innocence, A 
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dog would never know me, I'm so changed ; much less 
my father ! " 

"Your father will not fail you, Maggie," I replied; 
"my own heart tells me so. But even if he should, 
there's One who never fails ! God fails us — never ! And 
as for me, Maggie, I think it blasphemy to despair of 
any one for whom Christ died ! " 

Maggie, with her great eyes, and strange sweet smile, 
and all her brown abandonment of curls, stood weeping. 

" Weep, if you will, Maggie," I said, " but never blush, 
except for sin, and that alone to God : we all have sins 
to weep over. Maggie, we both had mothers — lay in 
their bosoms once as helpless babes : I plead my sister- 
hood to help you." 

"Ah! Madeline," she said, raising her full brown 
eyes to me so lovingly, "even Jesus, presented to me 
by your voice, seems sweeter, dearer; I get nearer to 
Him, — He to me." Then she kissed me, and I knew that 
she accepted my invitation ; and I brought her home. 

" Oh ! I am glad. Where is she then ? " was the 
reply : " may I see her ? " 

"No; not yet. Maggie had not been very long 
in our house with us, before I put her to bed: she 
was so worn, poor thing ; and she was such a child ! 
I cannot say whether she knew that I was in the 
room or not, and I think she would have cared very 
little either way ; but very wearily, with a gentle, tired 
voice, she said, almost as if dreaming — * O Jesus ! dear 
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Saviour ! after all my sins Thou art here — still with 
me 1 Thou hast not left me : there is no other like 
Thee ! Even the leper was welcomed to Thy presence : 
was healed by Thy soothing toucL Oh ! that Thou 
would'st make me clean ! I was such a child ! and I 
hardly knew what I was doing : — only a child, Lord I 

" * Thou art so great, and good ! — somehow I feel Thou 
wilt take pity on me j my heart aches so, and I feel so 
ashamed ! Do help me in Thy great kindness, — in Thy 
great love. I do not know how Thou canst help me— 
I have made it so difficult for any one to help me — but 
Thou wilt know : Thou art so grandly great, and yet so 
kind ! I think Thou wilt, dear Saviour. It seems to 
me as if I could see Thee looking at me now — oh ! so 
tenderly ! And I am weeping. Lord j but it is only for joy. 
Oh 1 my Lord, my dear, kind, wonderful forgiving Lord ! 
I thank Thee!' 

" The emotion had been too great for her feeble frame : 
slowly her eyelids fell over her dark, rich brown eyes, 
and the beautiful lashes that fringed them lay sprinkled 
with pearly drops of joy; and she slept. The hours 
wore on, and still she slept. So God giveth His beloved 
sleep ! That calm, majestic^ loving look had soothed 
her griefs to rest, poor Maggie ! 

" A beautiful smile lay on her pale face, — a smile of 
unutterable sorrow, love, repentance, and hope; — such 
a smile as we only see on a face conscious of a forgiven 
past — entire and free forgiveness from one whom we 
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love — the one whose forgiveness we craved; — a smile 
that bespoke peace, luminous, heavenly peace. 

" Now, one dread burden was lifted from my heart, 
Evelyn. I knew she was safe in the love of Jesus, with 
His Almighty heart ! Now, even with her past history, 
life might be bliss : she knew Jesus — as He is ! And her 
will would be one with His : no trouble could touch her 
so as to interfere with the strange peace that flows from 
such a union. It seemed almost too good for belief; 
but it was a fact nevertheless. When I spoke to her 
afterwards of the change, she said, *No wonder, it 
was as if the Saviour had so felt with and for me that 
He gave me a speechless embrace ! His heart seemed 
as full as mine, and He accepted my confession silently, 
and gave me love in return for it, as well as pardon — 
oh, such a beaming look of love. I could never doubt 
Him again : I feel folded to His heart, — all my sins left 
outside — ^behind His back.' 

" Evelyn, I could only say to myself, — the friendship 
of Jesus is a good fortune." 

" We can but feel," said her sister, ^* that her prayer 
is the shadow of a coming blessing. O Madeline, the 
strength that springs from hope ! What does my father 
think of her ? " 

" Well, Evelyn, my father said of her this morning as 
she slept on the sofa, — 'Sweet-scented blossom, would 
another had had the gathering of her, Madeline. She 
would have graced any family.' " 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE PLOT TO GET MAGGIE HOME. 

" It seems almost too sad to think of," said Evelyn, the 
next time she was alone with her sister : " how came he 
to win her heart ? " 

" She told me he made use of no other means than 
the common persuasions of a lover, to induce her to 
elope with him and marry him ; that she was a child at 
school, and decoyed with promises of love through the 
vile, selfish, cowardly conduct of her betrayer." 

"Then you mean to tell me, that, as a pure-minded 
girl, at the time of life when the tendency to confide in 
mere promises is the strongest, she was dishonoured, 
corrupted, and life's brightest hopes blighted ! And she 
had no remedy ? " queried her sister bitterly. 

" I do, Evelyn. It seems almost impossible to record 
calmly such a grossly base act ; but the day is coming 
when the righteous judgment of God will reveal, and 
punish all the villanies of such moral murderers I " 

" Does she seem happier now ? " asked Evelyn. 

"Very often, Evelyn, her thoughts seem centred on 
herself and her sin, which grieves me very much for her 
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sake : I know she can obtain no comfort that way. 
Then speaking very seriously I say : Maggie dear, sin 
is never overcome by looking at it, but by looking away 
from it to Him who bore our sins — yours and mine — 
on the cross. We can never learn to love God by feel- 
ing that we ought to love Him ; but by the knowledge 
that He loves us, and gave His Son, His only Son, to die 
for us ! But I can scarcely wonder at it, Evelyn : I feel 
much more inclined to weep with her, than to offer her 
counsel" , 

" But conviction of sin is just the sinner seeing herself 
as she is, and as God has always seen her — lost and 
helpless, but for Christ, is it not ? " queried Evelyn. 

" That is quite true," replied Madeline ; " but Maggie's 
heart is now given to the Saviour, and I want her to rest 
there,'' 

"To-day when you introduced her to me," said 
Evelyn, after a short pause in the conversation, " did you 
notice how she greeted me with a bend of the head, and 
a smile so graceful and easy that they would have suited 
a queen on her throne, better than a girl just taken from 
an attic — garret-high ? " 

" It is one of God's birth-dowers," replied her sister. 
" All that she does is done with ease, propriety, suitable- 
ness. But she has a grace of manner that only the self- 
forgetful possess. She is always natural, never embar- 
rassed, but calm ; with a look that one rather feels than 
sees. I know not why, Evelyn, but some strange attrac- 
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tion drew me to Maggie from the very first. I think 
our afifections are not altogether under our own control ; 
and mine are hers. I loved her from, the first time I 
saw her." 

" Poor child ! I feel to love her mj^self," said Evelyn. 
And as her motherly heart dwelt on the thought, she 
added, " Poor Maggie ! no wonder that her cheeks were 
faded and furrowed with oft-shed bitter tears when first you 
met her — no wonder she no longer took maidenly pride 
in her pretty form, but neglected and forgot it, when the 
richer gem once shrined in it was lost to her for ever ! 
What a sight for a fathet, Madeline ! " 

" Ah ! Evelyn, who would sin, if she knew how shame 
confounds the trespasser?" responded the other very 
feelingly. — And then they separated, professedly to look 
after the children, and then to dress for a drive ; but in 
reality because Evelyn saw she had touched on a pain- 
ful subject for Madeline. 

The sisters were no sooner seated in the carriage with 
their father and Maurice, than Evelyn began again on 
the theme that had so touched her heart, — " Father, I 
do wish you could get Maggie back to her home: is 
there no possibility of doing so ? Could we help in any 
way, Maurice, do you think? I should so like to see 
her re-instated in her rights.'* 

" It is a much more difficult matter than you think 
for, Evelyn," returned Dr. Glendower; while Maurice 
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simply replied, "Quite out of the question, Evelyn. You 
forget how much the difficulty is aggravated by her high 
birth." 

" I intend to try though, nevertheless," said her 
father; "but not yet. Let her stay with Madeline 
awhile ; and let Madeline talk to her and instruct her, 
and bring her back to her old habits of thought and 
feeling a little first ; while I make some inquiries as to 
the best way of setting about it Then, if I find it at 
all practicable, we will take her abroad with us in the 
summer, and see if we can touch her father's heart ; but 
I am afraid family pride will stand very greatly in one- 
way." 

"It strikes me, it will make matters much easier if 
we take charge of Onella for a time," said Maurice ; " and 
Evelyn and I have been saying, quite irrespective of 
this, that we think it would be for the advantage of all 
three of the children to study together : it would give 
a little more life to the schoolroom studies, as well as 
the walks." 

" It would be greatly to Onella's advantage in some 
respects, certainly," said Madeline ; " but she would lose 
the benefit of my father's instructions, and I value them 
very much for her : still, it is very kind of you both to 
have thought of inviting her." 

" It is too good an offer to be lost, Madeline," said 
her father : " Little Rosebud must go, if it is only for 
a month or so, and we will watch the effect on her." 



/ 
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" Will she be willing herself? " queried Maurice. 

" Oh yes, more than willing," replied Madeline, with 
one of her sweet smiles, " they are such strong friends ; 
but it will be a great charge for you, Evelyn." 

"An extra charge certainly, dear," responded her 
sister, " but one that I shall very willingly take for the 
good of the children; and I cannot but think with 
Maurice, it will make matters much easier in reference 
to poor Maggie, and I do so want my father to try and 
get her back home again." 

" Let us call it arranged then, Madeline, may we ? " 
said Maurice ; " because I go to-morrow and I shall like 
to think of it as a settled thing : I know Evelyn would." 

" I think I shall say yes, then, Maurice ; but only for 
a few weeks at the longest." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MADELINE AND MAGGIE. 

The morrow came, as expected; and Madeline drove 
Maurice to the station. On the way back, had we been 
in the carriage with Maggie and her friend, we should 
have heard Madeline making answer to one of Maggie's 
remarks in the following words. '^What is not true, 
however beautiful, cannot console us, but this tale of 
God's love for the sinner is as true as it is beautiful, 
Maggie." 

" Yes, I have erred very deeply, but Jesus has suffered 
more ! Do you know, Madeline, I begin to feel that 
at times God accomplishes His own work in us quite 
alone — leading us apart through rough, ah ! very rough 
paths, till at length we see ourselves as we are — a prey 
to our own desires and wills ; then at last, like the poor 
prodigal, we fall on our knees before Him — arms out- 
stretched, imploring His mercy ? " 

" And how wonderful it is, Maggie," returns her com- 
panion, *^ that however much we may have sinned in the 
past, our sin has never made God love us less ; because 
He sees us, and loves us, in Christ. So that when our 
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wilful wickedness makes us even hate ourselves, God 
still regards us in our relationship to Christ, and accepts 
us in Him." 

" The broken-hearted are never forgotten or forsaken 
by Him, Maggie," she says with a sweet smile and a 
gentle pressure of the hand. • 

* 

At this moment the carriage enters the gate with a 
swing ; they drive up to the house, and alight j Madeline 
sees Maggie to her own room, finds her an interesting 
book, and then joins Eveljm in the st^idy, while their 
father takes a stroll in the garden. 

"I do like to hear Maggie talk of her home across 
the sea," says Madeline, as she seats herself, " with its 
beautiful garden and park; of the woods, the grand 
sombre pine forests, with the trees standing thickly in 
rows, their dark tops reaching up towards the sky ; of 
the glittering snow in which in winter time they stood 
knee-deep ; while in the summer the shade lay cool and 
soft beneath them, and the green light fell lovingly upon 
the moss which covered their roots, interspersed with 
* the little wild-flower, so like a smile ; ' * for though 
she talks often of her former life, she seems happy now, 
in her own quiet, thoughtful way. What is it, do you 
ask, she loves in her mountain home ? Is it the music 
of the pines? Is it the lakes ? Is it the waterfalls? 
May be j but it is for something far sweeter than that 

• Bryant. 
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she longs, Evelyn. It is for the love of home she pants, 
poor child ! " 

" Poor child ! " echoes her sister. 

" * But, Madeline, you have your own griefs, and yet 
you dwell so much on mine,' Maggie said so sympatheti- 
cally to me to-day, Evelyn." 

"And what did you answer, Madeline ? " queries her 
sister. 

" * My particular grief is of so floodgate and o'er-bear- 
ing nature, that it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
and it is still itself.* * Often, Evelyn, when a smile plays 
on my lip, I am still sad, you know." 

"Was Maggie so very sad to-day then?" asks 
Evelyn. 

" No ; not as much so as I have often seen her ; but 
she continues to grieve very much over the desert her 
evil life has made for her : she has cast herself down, 
she says, by her perversity, from the highest standing 
of privilege. I think we can scarcely realise the morti- 
fication from which she suffers, Evelyn. At times her 
strain is so pathetic, that she seems almost to sing a 
dirge over herself ; as of one as good as dead ! " 

"Over her sad past, her broken fortunes, and her 
wasted life, poor child ? " queries Evelyn. " Poor 
Maggie ! " she adds in her motherly way, " where is the 
place for her now on earth ? " 

" Where, indeed, Evelyn ? What are her prospects ? 

* Shakespeare. 
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She can no longer claim the protection of home. Go 
where she may, do what she may, she can never regain 
her character ; the story of her past life will always be 
discovered, and the shadow of the old disgrace will 
never leave her. It does not surprise me that she feels 
isolated among other women, branded with an indelible 
disgrace ! God will forgive her ; but He alone, I am 
afraid, Evelyn. 

" * Oh ! if I only had another chance, Madeline,' she 
said to me just now, almost as if her heart would break — 
* if I only had my former position and reputation, how 
jealously I would guard them ! But there is no escape 
from the unendurable humiliation of the past ! Oh ! 
if I could but wipe out the past I But they know it : 
how could I ever see them again ? It could never be 
forgotten I How could my father look upon me now f 
— And I was reared, oh so tenderly, Madeline.'" 

"But you must have felt greatly relieved when you 
found she had sought, and found pardon from God ? " 
says Evelyn. 

" Yes indeed ! I felt my responsibility was over : she 
had gone right home to her Heavenly Father's heart, 
and He was watching over her ; while she smiled back 
to Him, as if to say, * Father, do with me what Thou 
wilt, I can only smile ' * — it was such a beaming smile, 
full of the confidence of love. 

" Only this morning as we strolled in the garden, she 

• Spurgeon. 
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turned to me abruptly and said, ' He heals the sorrow 
of sin, and only those who have felt it know what it is : 
" He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds." * I was like a sere leaf driven by the tempest, 
— sin had such power over me; but where Jesus is, 
there is always hope.' 

" * Yes, Maggie,' I responded, * He has power to heal 
the guilt, and sorrow, and influence of sin; and what 
is more, He has power to heal us from our relapses into 
sin : do you remember that beautiful text in Hosea?' 

" * Yes,' she said, -^ • " Return " is His cry even to 
the poor wandering prodigal' Then warming with her 
subject, she added, 'His Master-touch can heal the 
chief of sinners — the vilest of the vile.' 

" ' Yes, thank God ! ' I exclaimed — * in the highest 
conceivable degree, the power of the gospel is a power 
to heal ! ' t 

" She continued — * I think God in His love allowed 
me to fall, that I might turn from sin with an utter 
repugnance, and yet see how impossible it was to walk 
alone without His aid. Once, Madeline, I thought 
the night and the storm would never pass away; but 
in their place now I have sunlight and the calm of 
God's peace. I have experienced so much tenderness 
from Him, that I hope everything from Him now ; and 
it strengthens me, and gives me courage. It saves me,' 
she said, looking lovingly up in my face. 

* Ps. cxlvii. 3. t Crosbie. 
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" * Yes, it is so terrible to have a troubled heart, and 
no faith in God,' I responded. 

" * One hardly knows how dreadful until one has 
experienced it,' she said : * one needs God then so 
awfully ; all is so dark without Him. Hitherto it has 
been grief upon grief, temptation upon temptation, 
Madeline ; but, perhaps, at eventide there shall be light, 
even for me, through the exquisite sweetness of His 
love, — ^in close, full, near communion with Himself,' she 
said, as if in rapture at the thought, and then added 
almost Xq herself, — * Their sins and their iniquities 
will I remember no more ! ' " * 

* Heb. X. 17. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Evelyn's letter to maurice. 

FKRNDAL£,y«/y 1 865. 

Dear Mal^rice, — ^By this time I know you will have 
finished your walking tour with your cousin Henry and 
be safely ensconced in your study at home ; so my heart 
is divided. I am very happy at Femdale ; but my 
thoughts wander continually to you at Bellevue. How 
do things look ? Very much, I can imagine you saying, 
as when I left them. 

The children are well, and of course send their love, 
and hope you are not forgetting to feed their ponies, Love, 
Beauty, and Snow ; and Kate particularly requests that 
you will buy one, a nice little Shetland pony, with long 
tail and shaggy mane, for Onella, for she does so want 
her to go out riding with theuL " And so do I,'' puts 
in Alice. 

They are both standing by my side ; and Onella is with 
them as a matter of course. *' Well, any message from 
you, Onella ? " I ask. 

'* Only, it will be very nice, auntie ! I should like a 
dear little pony like Katie's or Alice's very much I " 

•* Well then, I shall tell your Uncle Maurice, and you 
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shall have one dear," I say, before I think about it You 
see I have been entrapped, Maurice : now there is no 
escape for you. So let us hear what you can meet with 
soon^ please. 

Yesterday I was with Madeline in her district. She 
held a class for some of the poor creatures there. I can 
assure you that I enjoyed it as much as the others. At 
Maggie's special request, we took her with us. When 
Madeline had finished the lesson, fearful that she had 
not touched their hearts, she said just before they separ- 
ated, oh I so sorrowfully — " Perhaps I give my Master's 
message badly ; but I assure you there is no love like 
His : nothing either on earth or in heaven can match 
it I speak from experience; I know it" And one 
and another came with her great sins, and great cares, 
and great wants, and was welcomed and accepted with- 
out any upbraiding; and she had the inexpressible 
pleasure of hearing them say, " Jesus is mine ! Jesus is 
mine I " It was a most touching scene, Maurice. 

"O Evelyn," she said to me as we returned home, 
" I am so glad the Man of Sorrows is alive, and sym- 
pathises with His people still. Though raised to His 
throne of glory, how happy to know He is not forgetful 
of our shame and sorrow ; that He has a love towards 
us, independent of our goodness, which has its founda- 
tion in the depths of His own loving heart. I like to 
feel we are God's children, and that we may rest with a 
child's confidence on a Father's heart." 
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It was just like her, Maurice, was it not ? 

I should like you to see Maggie with her. Her half- 
childish and yet womanly way is so suited to her queenly 
beauty ; her creeping close to Madeline and twining her 
arm in hers, as if she felt her the only support left her, 
is touching in the extreme.. 

Yesterday I went on a message for Madeline, who was 
not well, and saw Maggie alone in her little sitting-room. 
She told me that when first she saw Madeline, such a 
slight beautiful girl as she was, she felt so ashamed 
before her, she would have given anything to shrink 
through the boards; but that the kind tone of her 
remarks, her sweet voice and gentle manner, the absence 
of any accent of haughtiness in her speech — all took her 
so by surprise that immediately after she had gone she 
burst into tears. 

Poor creatures, Maurice ! what a vast army of them, 
according to all accounts, are being done to death by 
the relentless and pharisaic oppression of society : a 
society that shields the victimisers, while it wrings out 
its contempt and cold scorn on the poor victims, whose 
life at best is but a prolonged death. Madeline says 
their very situation seems to her tacitly to utter the 
forlorn cry, '* Help, or I perish ! " — or, "as my old friend 
Crabbe would put it," she adds, with her own far-away 
look : — 

** Cruel, that a heart should be distressM, 
And none to take its part.*' 
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I begin to think Madeline is right, Maurice. 
Every heart has depths somewhere, you see, be it ever 
so shallow. 

You must have remarked when you were here, 
Maurice, as I do . every day, that the sympathetic 
relations between my father and Madeline are marvel- 
lous and lovely. God's dealings have been very gentle 
with her, in the midst of her darkness and dreariness : 
and I feel sure her father's large-hearted sympathy is 
not the least prized of his gifts. It is really beautiful to 
hear my father talk to her ; for while he tells her truths 
of eternity, which take, away much of the bitterness of 
time's sorrows, yet he owns so tenderly and so fully 
how bitter her sorrows are, and tells of Him who is 
afflicted in all our afflictions, till even she feels the dis- 
proportion between life's sorrowful sowing, and heaven's 
joyful reaping time. I think, Maurice, she has the 
best medicine for a wounded spirit in the tender 
thoughtful love with which her father provides for all 
her little comforts. There are looks which hang about 
the heart, and such an one is Madeline's bright, satisfied 
smile: a smile which arises, I believe, from the con- 
sciousness of loving and being loved. 

I wish I could find that she forgot Oswald a little 
more, but I cannot see it. She very seldom speaks of 
herself, and generally devotes her time and attention to 
others, but occasionally she has an outbreak — she had 
last night — and can scarcely say why. She appeared 
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very dull, and I asked her, perhaps unwisely, what was 
the cause of her depression. She burst into tears, and 
said, " It seems so solitary to walk alone, after having 
walked step by step with another ; it makes grief so real ! 
My faith in human nature has been shaken, Evelyn ; I 
have received such a shock! I have loved: I have 
suffered: I love and suffer still Remorse comes too 
late ! no one can restore to me the voice and face that 
were everything to me. Once I thought it seemed as if 
we wrapped one another in our love : it is for that love 
I pine. What avails all else ? I thought him the per- 
sonification of truth — an embodiment of truth : I leant 
on him ; found him a broken reed : it has pierced my 
heart ! 

" He was so beautiful, — I thought him true ! Oh ! it 
was a harsh, a hard lesson to learn ! He will never 
return : he will speak to me no more — write no more ! 
He has left me — ^he, whose heart used to vibrate to my 
least sigh, is mute to me now: my most passionate 
appeals would not move him." 

Then she looked up at me through her tears and said, 
" When you think of me, Evelyn, think only of me as 
* one who loved not. wisely, but too well ! ' " * 

I am afraid it is too true, Maurice. — Your loving wife, 

Evelyn Fitzherbert. 

* Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Maggie's home. 

The month is the month of August ; the time is the 
forenoon ; the locality is the Bernese Jura ; the place is 
Sonnenbach, the ancestral hall of the Reichenbachs : the 
actors on the scene of life are the Earl of Reichenbach, 
Gretchen, an old attendant, Dr. Glendower, his daughter 
Madeline, and Maggie, the EarFs daughter, who is be- 
hind the scenes, but not visible. 

At first sight Lord Reichenbach appears an old man 
— he stoops so, seems so abstracted, so absent, at times 
even wanting ! And yet, if you observe him more 
closely, there is a variation in the expression of his face 
that speaks rather of an abeyance of power than of 
either age or aberration. True, his hands hang, and 
his face is colourless, his lips are livid almost at times ; 
but now and again there is a momentary flush as if 
from pained thought, an uplifted hand, and a question- 
ing cry,— a cry that goes through so many different 
intonations of hope, fear, dread, — pale expectancy, that 
though it is always the same cry, and that only a word 
— one word — ^^ Maggie T^ still one sees plainly enough 
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what has caused the state of this once fine, and still 
aristocratic old man. And there is no need for Gretchen, 
the old family servant, to say, below her breath — "Grief, 
sir ! grief has done it all ! grief about his daughter ! " 

She says it however in German : she always speaks in 
German. Then she waits a minute, and stands looking 
at him, as she volunteers, — "No one will be able to 
rouse him to-day : he has his well times, and his bad 
ones. Some days he speaks sensibly enough, poor 
man ! but other days I can make nothing of him ; — and 
if old Gretchen can't, sure enough no one else can. 
Why, sir, the Earl has known me on and off since he 
courted my lady, now dead and gone — these sixteen 
years next Christmas — in childbirth with his only 
child." 

All this time Dr. Glendower and his daughter stand 
silent — quite overcome by the apparent ravages grief 
has made on the poor Earl. But the attendant con- 
tinues notwithstanding to pour into their absent ears 
her tale of woe — 

"His is a sad case, sir: I'm afraid he'll never get 
over it. He has lost his only child, a beautiful girl 
of fourteen she was ! She ran away from school — a 
school where his lordship had placed her for awhile 
that he might travel for his health, sir. You see, he 
never quite, got over the loss of his wife, poor man ! " 

Meanwhile the Earl sits almost motionless; but his 
face twitches, and his hands hang, apparently palsied and 
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powerless, or nearly so. Now he raises them, and utters 
that one word, the burden of his heart — " Maggie 1 " 

"You hear?" she says — to the evident annoyance 
of his guests — " that word * Maggie ' rings so in my ear 
some days, I cannot lose it even when I sleep." 

" Poor man ! We had better leave then, and call 
again another day, when he feels better," says Dr. 
Glendower — (he had only gained admittance as a 
friend), — " but I had come to speak to him about his 
daughter." 

"His daughter?" inquires the old servant eagerly. 
But before there is any time to explain, the Earl rouses 
himself to a surprising extent for his state, saying — 

" Raise me, Gretchen, I want to stand. My daughter, 
did you say my daughter ? I'm quite well^ sir : what 
of my daughter ? Tottering between despair and mad- 
ness, I sought the home where once I found a daughter. 
She was gone ! In vain I pleaded, Send my daughter, 
I want my daughter, call my daughter to me. In vain 
I asked them who had robbed me of my child, what 
kept her thus. There was a time, sir, I never stepped 
within the threshold of my house but she was there to 
meet me with a kiss. She ever had a smile to greet 
me with. Ah, she has been so very long in coming ! 
And now you tell me she is here? — my own child, 
and not my own ! — but I want my child. Never a 
tear have I shed since she left me : no wonder at the 
fever of my brain. Alas ! she is not here. You told 
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me she was here: you have deceived me! What of 
my daughter ? " 

He burst into a cry of dumb entreaty— of dreadful 
moaning entreaty: and at last gave utterance to the 
words — "I'm an old man, sir! Use me gently; I'm 
innocent : she's my own child — my Margaret ! — my 
Margaret ! — my child ! . Seek her, and bring her to me : 
I can't forget my child ! — I can't forsake her, sir. They 
tell me my child is shamed ! — that horrid name is written 
on her brow, I'd wish her dead, ere read there !— O 
Gretchen, over my skin spreads the chill, clammy, heavy 
dew of death ! life stares on me from lifeless things 
around me ! Sir, have you seen my daughter ? — my pretty 
daughter ? Have you seen my fair young daughter ? " 

" Yes, she is here, my lord ; but more like one that's 
dead, for hope is dead in her ! " 

" Leave off! — I choke ! Oh ! poor Maggie ! " 

" Oh my father ! call me that name again 1 " The 
cry is Maggie's — from the halL 

" You'll be a father to her ? How I laugh at you ! — I 
am mad ! No wonder if I am I " 

Dr. Glendower all the time keeps silence. There is 
a sanctity in great grief that leads one to keep silence ; 
and no doubt he had a fear lest he should intrude on 
the sacred sorrow of one so sorely smitten. 

There was an ebb and flow in the Earl's madness, 
like there is in all other people's madness : a time of 
repose so deceitful, that its time of spasmodic outburst 
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often surprised: — it was so now. There is a peculiar 
solemnity and grandeur on his sorrow-stamped face, as 
he sits silent and still after his excitement ; but Maggie 
simply moves in the hall, and it is sufficient to set him 
off again. 

"You whisper — 'tis nothing of my daughter? *say 
that —and say aught else which stern misfortune wills 1'* 
Pray God, if it be true of her, avert the thought from 
me : — only this one thought. ... of her / I have a 
child, sir : is it of her you speak ? That sob — in the 
next room ? " 

" It is your daughter's heart that's breaking there ! " 

" Excuse me, sir, my thoughts wander. Did you say 
my daughter? Oh ! sir, I had a daughter once! I have 
tw daughter now. Margaret is dead! as good as dead 
to me ! You're an old man like me, sir. I'll tell you 
all : she's dead : I've lost her : she's dead ! Gretchen'U 
tell you that 1 She died a year ago, when she was four- 
teen and some months. I have no Margaret now, sir : 
you are mistaken, you see, she's dead! quite dead! 
Gretchen, put me back in my chair." 

Gretchen comes forward and places him gently in his 
chair, and then, as if she really felt afraid for her master^ 
says — " Cease thinking of her : you'll make yourself 
quite ill, my lord, indeed you will." Then turning to 
Dr. Glendower, indignantly she adds, — " Have mercy, 
sir : you see he's ill ! " 

* Knowles. 
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"111!" cries the Earl, gasping and struggling for 
breath. " 111 ! Ill ! and Gretchen beseeches him to 
pity me, and remember I am ill ! " 

" As you favour me, my lord, I stand or fall I can 
leave ; but you say I am an old man : you speak truth. 
Then bind the old man to you by granting him one 
favour." 

"Speak on, sir." 

" Appoint a day, and let me bring your daughter to 
wait upon you.*' 

" Does he speak sensibly, Gretchen ? Does the gentle- 
man speak sensibly ? Stand my friend, Gretchen, and tell 
him the EarFs a fool ! or say. ... I have no daughter 1 " 

" Oh ! my lord, think no more of her demerits : say 
to-morrow ! Good Gretchen, persuade your master to 
say to-morrow." 

Gretchen, whispering, says — " He's beside himself sir : 
grief makes him at times beside himself: he thinks just 
now she's dead, I trow." 

" O Gretchen, she is so changed, she loves him so ! " 
pleads Madeline. 

" See, miss, his senses are benumbed now, he's nigh 
paralysed; or I would, for I nursed her once, nursed 
her mother too, before her." 

"Her mother would if she were here," pleads Madeline. 

" Well, try him with her voice in the next room, or in 
the hall perhaps, but I doubt me whether the Earl will 
ever see her again : he thinks so much of his pedigree ! 
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his unstained pedigree ! his ancestors, miss, you see. 
And yet he loved her much : he loves her now, lady : 
he'd die for her, I think — I'm pretty sure he'd die for 
her 1 But then he thinks so much of honour, and he 
broods so over his ancestry, how she's shamed his line 
and cast a blot on the escutcheon, that I doubt much if 
he'll ever own her again. But try it ! she was my own 
child once I try it if you will, when he comes to a bit. 
See, he's quite lost just now. Listen to him : he is half 
dreaming of her, do you hear? Ah! he's coming to 
again ; listen — 

"She's cast a blot on my escutcheon, and I can 

■ 

never wipe it out ! O Maggie 1 you never thought of 
your poor father when you did that ! " 

"Tell him of me^ father," Madeline whispers; for 
she thinks perhaps that may move his heart to pity — 
" tell him of w^ / " 

And the fine old gentleman, her father, draws a deep, 
deep breath ; he feels the sacrifice — but he tells him all. 

And as it glooms on Maggie's father that there is 
something of a blot on Dr. Glendower's escutcheon too, 
caused by his daughter's conduct, the poor Earl puts 
out his hand and takes her father's. Any 3nt> could see 
he felt that they were fellows now in grief and shame : 
there was no longer any need to disguise his heart's sore 
from him. 

" She was my little girl, sir," he says so touchingly. 

" Madeline was mine ! " 
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" She lost her mother, sir." 

" It was so with Madeline." 

" We hunted cowslips in the woods together, sir.'^ 

" And so did we." 

" We played together in the meadow hay." 

^^ Like me and mine ! " 

"I believe my love for her exceeded all my other 
loves." 

" Twas so with me : I give you credence, EarL Twas 
so with me ! " 

'^ She crept into my heart so ! I instructed, I enriched 
her." 

"A father's pride, sir ! it was mine ! " 

'* And when I joyed that the growing sympathy of our 
tastes was ripening into friendship, she fell, sir ! " 

" Yes, she fell ! I know it. I feel it here : she fell. 
But she may rise again." 

"Oh sir ! there is a story men could tell of her — a 
story ! Oh take the miserable weight away that bears 
me lower than the grave — that story ^ sir ! " 

" Still she may rise, can rise ! will rise ! my childy to 
proof ! Oh ! let her purge her stains pure : wrap her 
round in love. Forgive her — pardon, my lord — as you 
would wish to be forgiven. Think of her mother : let 
her plead with you from her grave : take her and hide 
her shame from every eye : she is so young, so childlike 
sweet, so sorry for her sin, so pure-washed-pure. Oh, 
my lord, receive her !" 
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" What ! shame ^ a name transmitted to me from a 
hundred knightly breasts?' * This house has held a thou- 
sand Reichenbachs ; yet never one like her I not one I " 

" She is dead to all the world, my lord, but you : 
she craves your forgiveness for the past 1 " . 

" I thought her once so chaste and good and pure ; 
she was my pride — my heart's pride ! But I'll receive 
her, sir. She is my daughter still. She's my disgrace^ 
but still she is my daughter, and I'll receive her. Yes^ 
I would be forgiven ; let her know that I'll receive her : 
she is my daughter. She's unworthy to behold; but 
I'll receive her. She was my playfellow but yesterday : 
I'll receive her." 

^* She is so young," pleads Dr. Glendower. 

^ Then you have seen my daughter ? " 

**^Yes, my lord, I have seen her beauty, her good 
and tender heart ; noted her girlish confidence and trust ; 
heard from her she never knew a mother's care ; and I 
have pitied her — have learned to love her." 

"To love her? my daughter? Margaret Reichen- 
bach? — my daughter? You have never seen my 
daughter ? " 

'* My lord, she is beneath the roof that owns her." 

Tears of extreme anguish force themselves from under 
the poor Earl's eyelids, and course one another down 
his cheeks, as he groans, " Oh ! that she had died when 
she was an innocent baby ! " And he falls again into 
all the stupor of grief. 

* Robert Browning. 
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So they leave for the night 

When Dr. Glendower and his daughter went out into 
the hall, there stood poor Maggie, with a face never to 
be forgotten. She was silently trembling, with such a 
patient look of passionate despair in her brown eyes — 
of dumb despair, though. 

As soon as they were outside the park gates Dr. 
Glendower left his daughter and her friend : he thought 
they would prefer to be alone. He had no sooner gone 
than Maggie turned to her friend and said — "With 
other people a child means honour; with me nothing 
but shame ! How can he love me, with my maiden- 
seeming brow, when he knows all? O Madeline, sin 
brings its punishment, even in this world: mine is a 
woful story — love, shame, despair ! All the world must 
ever hold me in contempt ; and most of all my father. 

" You are a child, Madeline, — you have a father 1 
Think of me and mine ! Speak for me ! Pray him to 
let me come and see him ! Buy back a message of 
forgiveness from him, Madeline, if only a word," she 
said, and sobbed convulsively. " O Madeline, I have 
sinned much, but I have suffered more ! It is too late 
to think of hope now." 

"We must tell the Lord all about it, Maggie, and 
ask Him to help us." 

And they entered their hotel, which was only a 
stone's throw from Sonnenbach. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Maggie's plea. 

Very early the next morning, almost before daybreak, 
a message arrived at the hotel from Sonnenbach, with 
word from old Gretchen that they must make haste and 
bring the Earl's daughter, or she would come too late ; 
that his lordship had done nothing but cry out for her 
and then relapse again into unconsciousness, relapse 
after relapse all through the night ; that she had been 
obliged to send for the doctor, and he feared the worst. 
It was not very long after that, as we may imagine, 
before Dr. Glendower and his daughter, with their 
poor penitent, returned to Sonnenbach. No sooner had 
they entered the hall than Maggie inquired anxiously 
of the man-servant — " How is my father ? " It was 
enough. The Earl's ear caught the sound ; and as Dr. 
Glendower and Madeline were ushered into the study, 
they saw the poor old man, sitting just as they had left 
him last night, raise his eager eyes to Gretchen with the 
query — " Sure I heard my name pronounced, Gretchen ? 
That was a very pretty echo, a soft echo, a delicate echo, 
a most melodious echo. Is any one in the hall ? How 
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like the tones of Maggie's voice! That step so light 
upon the ground, falls heavily enough upon my heart ! 
'Tis she. I feel my child! 'Tis she, 'tis she — my own lost 
Margaret I " 

Hearing that, Madeline goes out and brings her in, 
and she falls fainting at her father's feet. Dr. 
Glendower steps forward to raise her, but the old man 
says, with a wave of his hand — " No, leave her there ! 
See, her hair falls loose on either side of her neck just 
as it did, Gretchen : 'tis my own Maggie ! and see ! her 
pretty hand's upon my knees; and her face buried there. 
O God ! 'twas kind to let her fall so ! that I might lose 
her face — that fallen face ! so full of woe ! I never 
could have borne it, Gretchen. Poor heart ! so full of 
shame, lie covered over with your mother's beautiful 
brown hair. Yes, 'tis the hand I've led her, when an 
infant, by ; the cheek IVe seen her mother's lips cover 
with kisses ere she died. Were it my last night, 
Gretchen, she must spend it with me. How often I've 
watched o'er her as a child, guided her little steps. 
See, Gretchen, pain has outworn itself; Gretchen, she 
faints. 

" Poor Angelina 1 I'm very glad sh^s dead, and never 
saw this day ! Ah, sir ! myself, ' I fain would doubt the 
lapse I must allow ! ' * See, Gretchen, she reddens, she's 
coming to — take her from me; she's no more my 
child : my child's dead-^gone ! ^^ 

* Knowles. 
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" Oh 1 my lord," pleads Dr. Glendower, " give a 
young girl her life; have you ever seen misery like 
hers ? Do tears plead as strongly as she pleads without 
them ? are not her sighs and groans the tongues to her 
grief? is not despair painted on her very looks ? * Who 
leaves a treasure he has coveted so long, and found so 
wewly?' Why are you silent, my lord? Don't turn away ! 
look at her 1 she is your daughter I " 

" Oh, sir 1 did you but know how fondly I have 
watched her, how she has been my proudest thought by 
day, my dream by night, how she was chiselled on my 
heart ! She was my sweet companion, sir — my child : 
and you tell me that's my Maggie, she of the dainty 
limb, round swelling form, and dimpled lady-cheek? 
True, she^s as fair skinned as ever — but . , . that's not 
my Maggie — not my Maggie of the days gone by." 

" She's weary^ my lord : she's mind and body worn." 

" Yes, I see a trouble in her face my Maggie never 
knew. Poor Maggie ! Yet leave her a minute, Gretchen ; 
she raises her pretty face. . • . to me. Come home — 
and tremble? Does the word stand to her for what 
she'd shun ? " 

"And yet there's music in it to her ear, my lord." 

" I never yet could fight a disarmed foe, sir ! Maggie, 
you make a child of me ! " 

" Ah ! Dr. Glendower, my father's velvet sward's too 
good a couch for me I " 

" Give credence to your father's voice, my child ; 
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dismiss your fears, Maggie; see, his arms plead for 
you." 

" Sir, I remember well the time when her little heart 
never knew such a fiar, — when she never fled from my 
presence 
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Words fail to express the cold, ghastly whiteness 6i 
the beautiful face which she up-turned to him, — her 
nut-brown hair falling loosely about her queenly neck, 
and clinging to th6 plain black velvet dress that mantled 
her as a pall — as §he pleaded in broken sentences — 
" Father ! forgive me, — I was so young, so ignorant, — I 
loved him so, — I had no mother — I knew nothing — I 
never thought of you, and God ; — and so I fell ! " * 

It was touching in the extreme to hear the Earl 
repeating after her, to himself — (as if questioning the 
force of the plea) — " * I was so young, I had no mother, 
I never thought of you, and God ; and so I fell ! ' True : 
too truef^* he said, when he came to the end of 
it. Then turning to Dr. Glendower he pleaded, — 
" She had no mother, sir : and so she fell I She is my 
child ! my Angelina's child ! my own, own child ! I 
pardon her. Her mother's form, sir " — (he added apolo- 
getically) — " and her mother's face ! I cannot look on 
her, and think she's not my child ! She once belonged 
to me ! I cannot help it ! I am strangely moved." 

Then he fell into a paroxysm of feeling so alarming 

* After Robert Browning. 
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that Dr. Glendower feared for his life. He recovered 
a little — tried to raise her, but could not; placed his 
poor, powerless, palsied hand on her head ; fell forward 
on her neck, and — died ! 

« • • • • • 

Day after day pretty Maggie sat by his grave in all 
the abandonment of grief, and then the Glendowers 
brought her home with them to Ferndale : she could not 
stay at Sonnenbach, it was too much for her. But not- 
withstanding all their love and care she soon sank 
under her sorrow ; and at her own request they laid her, 
at the early age of seventeen, by her father's side in 
Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ONELLA. 

Six years and more have passed since the death of 
Maggie ; but Madeline has never forgotten her. She 
had loved her too warmly, and felt too much pity for 
her ever to forget her. Neither had she forgotten poor 
Lottie : she often went and looked at her grave. She 
is speaking of her just now to Johnson, her father, who 
has left the police force, and entered the Femdale estab- 
lishment as gardener. 

As Dr. Glendower draws near to them he hears 
Johnson saying, — " Ah ! ma'am, there's more than love 
in God's doings : — there's mercy ! I would have all poor 
Lottie's sisters know it, if I could only give it tongue." 
And he says it with all the warmth of his nature ; but as 
if he felt the difficulty of carrying out his own desire. 

"Well, Johnson, we must wait for that," says the 
father. 

" Yes, sir," replies Johnson, — clearing his throat apolc- 
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getically, as he looks down the whole length of his rake, 
and changes it from one hand to the other, — " but it'll 
come, — it'll come." 

" In the re-iterated shouts of hallelujah, I expect he 
means," says Madeline, in answer to the questioning 
look on her father's face. 

" Yes, at the last day, and then on for ever, in them 
beautiful words of the new song, — 'Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain ! ' " says the gardener. 

But here the conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of Onella — her blue eyes looking bluer, her 
dimpled face brighter, and her whole self prettier and 
gayer than ever, with her baby face put up, and her 
cherry lips asking a kiss, as she queries, "May I go 
and sketch, mamma ? " 

" Where ? " asked her mother. 

"Oh, only just in the wood opposite, in the park," 
said the child, — laying her baby face close against her 
mother's, as she always did when she wanted to coax 
for anything : " it is such a beautiful day. May I ? " 

"Well," said her mother, " you may go." 

" There, run away, and leave me at peace," said her 
grandfather. And off she bounded. But the command 
to go sounded much more like an entreaty to remain. 
Dr. Glendower thanked God from the depths of his 
soul, and so did her mother, for the exclusive tenderness 
with which she loved him. It made him radiant with 
happiness to be thus loved by such an innocent being. 
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by one so satisfied with him and her mother alone. 
He trembled with joy as he thought — would it last thus 
all through life ? He contemplated with terror her 
growing beauty ; for she was really beautiful ! She was 
now a girl of fourteen, in the dawn-dew of her lovely 
morning pride. She was tyrannously pretty ; frank and 
innocent, with a voice like " the silver stir of strings in 
hollow shells." * She had a ravishingly rosy ripe mouth, 
with large unfathomable blue liquid eyes, which drew 
one's heart to her j aye, all the more, for her letting those 
long lashes fall over them as she did; — and she had 
plenty of unbound, thick, loos.e-falling golden hair that 
floated at random round her face. She was an angel- 
maiden with her childlike countenance, and her voice 
sweet as cathedral music ; she walked, even, with a 
cadenced step. She had a well-restrained, but none the 
less ardent, spirit : a soul that scorned the low, but loved 
the lowly. Her manner and mode of address were 
courteous and sympathetic The strongest of all her 
natural inclinations seemed to be that of giving, and 
helping others ; she had such an intense pity for suffer- 
ing, and such a strong desire to relieve it Her youth- 
ful form and colouring, added to the sweetness of her 
expression, made her surpassingly attractive. 

N9 wonder the old man wrapped his little grand- 
daughter in his large man's heart, careless what the 
world thought of him ! More, he avowed to himself 

• Keats. 
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with terror, as she bounded along, she is charming, 
profound, and dangerous; and she adds to all the 
exquisite grace of being unconscious of the fact. And 
beauty heightened by simplicity is ineffabl'e, adorable. 
Moreover, to her youth, innocence, and beauty, she 
added at times a splendid melancholy. Onella had yet 
another attribute of beauty, — perfect health ! 

No one could have denied that she was an exquisitely 
pretty girl ; for she was naturally, not artificially, decked 
with gold and pearls : but her soul was the flower of her 
beauty ! ' 

And her mother heightened her charms by the sim- 
plicity of her dress. A pure white muslin, and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat with a band of blue ribbon round it, 
and another round her waist — this was all her attempt 
at dress. 

Onella was joy itself; but she was modest, and, 
strange to say, contemplative too. One followed the 
other often very quickly — now she was gay, and now 
grave even to sedateness. She had long white delicate 
fingers, and her face in repose was supremely virginal. 
The young leaves of her youth had unfolded before her 
grandfather like a flower. There was all the freshness 
in her character of a fine spring morning ; everything in 
her seemed to laugh and sing ; she was the music and 
joy of the old man's being ; even her tears had a strange 
lustre in them for him, while her smile was his sun- 
shine, — his life ! 
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" A young fresh heart, sir," said Johnson, the gardener, 
** and a warm one too," as she bounded away into the 
woods. Dr. Glendower and his daughter smiled. 

Onella loved the verdure of meadows and the song 
and stir of the woods. And you might often hear her 
with her fresh childlike voice warbling softly at her work 
about the house, or in the depths of the wood. The 
deep calm earnest look in Onella's eyes, added to the 
very childlike smile on her lips, gave her an almost 
angelic look. 

" O gran'pa, I am so happy, so brimful of happiness," 
she would say at times. But there was a tender piti- 
ful reverence in her manner to her mother, as if she 
felt there was something missing there ! Otherwise, she 
laughed unquenchably : her very poet nature made her 
laugh, her insight into things divine — the clouds, the 
stars, each tiny blade of grass. A daisy was a mine of 
gold to her. Was it not wonderful that the cloud that 
rested on Madeline's life cast no portion of its shadow 
on the young Onella ? 

There was a fine intermixture of resemblance and 
contrast in Madeline and Onella. Madeline was all 
alive to every change ; her nature was in keen sympathy 
with the physical world; she suffered with it, but she 
no less enjoyed with it ; she was as often restored by a 
change in nature as oppressed by one. Onella lost in 
sensibility what she gained over her mother in strength. 
Again, Onella was moulded to perfection ; God had 
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given a beautiful proportion to her frame, and her every 
motion was grace. Her eye was of celestial blue, and 
her cheek carmine-tinted; but there was a magic in 
Madeline's silent look from under those soft fringes — a 
talisman in her intellect which far outcharmed Onella's 
charms ! Bitter sorrow had broken up the deeper 
fountains of her nature, and brought to light a loveliness 
of mind in her, which spoilt one for beauty ! Notwith- 
standing the sin of her youth, hers was a type of the 
highest perfection of the moral and intellectual nature : 
she was impelled by the purest and truest motives to the 
best and noblest ends. 

Dr. Glendower had been so lost in thought, watching 
Johnson as he worked, that he had failed to notice 
Madeline when she slipped away after her daughter. 
Now, he turned round to her with the words, — " How 
many an acorn's cup has Onella picked up in the forest 
and brought me with delight," — when he perceived she 
was no longer by his side. Just at the same moment a 
sound fell on his e^ of beautiful music ; Madeline and 
Onella, — the penitent and the innocent, — were singing. 
The song seemed scarcely to belong to earth : it sounded 
more like a choir of angels : he was in an ecstasy ! 
Then all became silent again. It had ceased. Madeline 
rejoined him. She told him that Onella had made a 
very pretty sketch of some of the dense masses of ever- 
green shrubbery ; bringing the oak copse with its various 
silvery boles and gnarled trunks into strong relief by 
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extemporising some of the sodden, russet bracken and 
brambles of last year in front, — from which a pale 
primrose or two peeped out, — adding colour and rich- 
ness to the scene ; but that what amused her most was 
the introduction of a young artist's profile, who had come 
into such close proximity as to render it possible, — evi- 
dently unconscious of her presence. " Her ambush was 
complete enough," added Madeline ; " and she really 
has made a striking likeness, she thinks. She told me 
she was afraid every minute lest he should discover her, 
and she should lose the pose ; but that fortunately she 
had managed to escape his notice, and had completed a 
perfectly unmistakable likeness, to her great joy, before 
he moved off. I think it adds materially to the effect 
of the picture : it gives a life and naturalness to it, more 
especially as the artist is represented as painting too." 

Dr. Glendower never uttered a word. Was it pro- 
phetic, he thought, of his destiny ? Ah ! if he could only 
have peeped over that young artist's shoulder and seen 
the face described there ! 

If he had known that to-day he was only perfecting 
the landscape that on a previous occasion he had washed 
in from Nature, to suit it to his ideal ; adding here a 
touch, and there a touch, because even all the sur- 
roundings of such an one must be perfect ! Poor man ! 
how his heart would have sunk ! 

A year passed ; and Onella was no longer that same 
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child. She was a tall lovely creature, possessing the 
charming outlines of a woman, combined with the 
simple graces of a child. She was now fifteen. Her 
eyes were very often hidden by the long lashes that 
surrounded them ; but the downcast look, added to 
a fresh smile which she had, was ravishing ! 

Another year passed, and she had become a maiden 
penetrating with youthfulness, — an elegant hand and 
small foot When she did raise her eyes, they were of 
a deep cerulean blue; but the glance was exquisitely 
childlike and simple. 

One day, such a beautiful day one scarcely dared to 
breathe, a day quick with the young blood of spring, 
setting the golden crocus leaves a-flutter till they pressed 
gently against the earth, pricking a way through to tell 
of coming summer with her coronal of leaves — well, 
on such a day, as they were passing Chateau-Thierry — 
there sat the young artist sketching again. Onella 
raised her glance on Claude Isabeau; and their two 
glances met. 

That glance decided their fate. 

She was talking quietly, and was very beautiful : her 
voice to him seemed an ineffable voice — in fact, she 
seemed surrounded by a glory. There was a soft 
measured sound in her footsteps, a thoughtful gentle- 
ness in her intent look ; she was lovely — with a beauty 
at once feminine and angelic — a perfect beauty : his 
heart knelt to her. All this made Claude Isabeau 
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extremely thoughtful. Madeline and her father noticed 
him. They said he must be in love with Onella. " No 
wonder 1 " said the old man : " my Rosebud has an 
adorable face.*' 

Shortly after this her grandfather saw her one day in 
the garden, plucking the petals of a daisy : she was 
pulling it to pieces. He knew why. She had learned 
the old legend : she was questioning a heart. He said 
nothing, but he asked himself, was it Claude Isabeau's ? 
He thought he could see her mouth move to the 
words, " I love you — a little, passionately," &c A 
radiance surrounded the child, and she seemed to be 
thinking of something that charmed her, as she bent 
her swan-like neck and smiled to her thoughts. Yes, 
Onella, in all her virgin bloom, was just blushing into 
love. 

The old man began to fear he was losing her exclu- 
sively touching love ; but he suffered with a smile, and 
without confessing it Still his thoughts were of the 
possible happiness before him, if nothing came betwixt 
him and her ; of that light with which she filled his life, 
and which was the breath of his soul. At any rate his 
reverie was a happy one : he was forming a fairy castle 
in the air for himself. 

Vanquished by a single glance, Claude became a 
captive slave. He had fallen in love. It was a real 
passion : he was certainly captivated. For him her 
presence was inspiration. He often managed to throw 
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himself in her way. There are seasons in life when 
solitude is a necessity ; and such an one had now 
descended on the spirit of Claude Isabeau. Onella's 
form was imprinted on his brain ; she blended with all 
his thoughts, — the completeness of her mien, the fasci- 
nating simplicity of all her actions and gestures — she 
positively Haunted him. 

Onella was in a strange yet sweet perplexity. 

Madeline thought she began to see the dawn of a deep 
quiet love for Onella in Claude Isabeau's heart, growing 
as quietly as the flowers grow, with a force which none 
can stay. She almost fancied she knew his secret before 
he knew it himself ; at any rate, she knew it long before 
he gave her the slightest hint of his feelings towards her. 
How could she help it, when she saw him follow her so 
stealthily with his eyes, awake to her slightest thought 
or feeling, and deaf to all besides ? 

And Onella ? She condescended to be pleased with 
him j she signalised him by her notice ; their names 
were mentioned together; her young brow was lit up 
by a secret hope. She was just at the age when existence 
is most hopeful, when life stands out in the brightest 
coloGrs before us, when a buoyant sense of life within 
paints for us the happy future to which we respond. 

The shut flowers were sleeping on their stems, and the 
night in all its still pure beauty seemed made for love- 
whispers ; the gentle stars were out, when they told their 
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love. The moonbeam fell upon the roof and garden, 
and suffused Femdale with its brilliant light ; except 
where the dark depth of the embowered porch defied 
its entry. All around, the garden sparkled in its light ; 
every leaf and flower was defined by it. The sweet peas 
murmured in their sleep as the lightest breeze ruffled 
them, and the roses cast forth their fresh fragrance as 
they rustled in their dreams. The fruit trees caught the 
splendour of the light, and the varied fruits shone like 
gems of many colours. Onella trembled like a dew- 
drop on a flower. Her grandfather heard him say, 
"You love me then?" And he heard her answer, 
" Silence ! you know I do." He saw their lips meet — 
one kiss, and that was all ; but he knew unconsciously 
their hands were clasped ; and he felt it was for life. 
She was fast fading from him, that little grandchild 1 
His calm grave sorrowful face could be distinguished as 
he bade Claude good-night. Then he opened his arms, 
and called her to him : he was filled with ravishment. 
Affectionate words welled up, and overflowed with 
tenderness. 

That action, trifling as it was, decided her whole 
future course in life. 

Irresistibly beautiful she looked at the moment, 
radiant with hope 1 "I thought he would be unhappy 
without me, and so it was settled," she said with artless 
simplicity, and drooped her head more and more. 

Madeline listened with the deepest attention. As 
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Onella spoke of him her eyes sparkled, and the colour 
mantled in her pale cheek, and she hung her head. 
She spoke with such enthusiasm ; she seemed so extra- 
ordinarily earnest, and so pretty — so confused, and 
covered with blushes, her mother could not take her eyes 
off her. And then she dropped to silence. Madeline 
could almost hear her heart a-flutter ! She was in a 
thrill of delight, such as her heart had never felt before. 
She was all so silently and tremblingly happy, — sur- 
rounded by every fascination of love and hope. 

One short week after they were all at the seaside, 
Claude Isabeau included. Oh, what rustic follies Claude 
and she used to accomplish together there; how they 
prattled and chattered. They were as wild as birds let 
loose on a summer morning. 

Theirs was an innocent love. They enjoyed the sun, 
the flowers, the fields : they picked bindweed, walked 
in the tall grass, and dreamed of love. It was a newly- 
blossomed happiness, and they found pleasure in every- 
thing. They lingered by the shore of the wild ocean, 
to see the setting sun rest on its burnished wave ; — 
marking the billowy and purple clouds edged with 
wreaths of golden radiancy, almost intolerably beautiful. 
They watched the golden islands of light floating on the 
bosom of the silver sea, as the sun darted from time to 
time through clouds of circumambient darkness, gazing 
as far as the remotest line that bounds imagination's 
flight. They followed the sea-gull as it appeared to be 
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dancing with the waves — now soaring, and now dipping. 
They marked the path of light left by the keel of each 
ploughing ship, as it crossed the sea's azure floor ; and 
they noted the wonderful wiles of the sea — its trembling 
and sparkling, its undulating tide ; its light and foam ; 
its ever-changing sounds, as it filled the hoary caverns 
of the coast full of dashing spray, peopling the place 
with sweet airs, or as it broke in silver ripples on the 
shore. 

Claude Isabeau's new love had stirred deep thoughts 
within him, of which before he had been unconscious. 
There were clouds painted on the sky indicative of 
thought — Divine thought ; and he pointed them out to 
Onella. 

Sometimes they read the beautiful words of the Lord 
Jesus together; and then their voices would grow 
reverent and solemn as they spoke of Him and His 
gentle, sorrowful, yet happy, life on earth. At other 
times they would sit so high up on the cliff edge, listen- 
ing to the musical ripples of the sea below, breaking on 
the beach, that they could see the winding country road 
that lay along like a silver edging to the green fields, 
while the clouds were floating in voluptuous fleeces over 
the hills, and every cave and grotto was musical with 
the murmur of the restless sea. They never tired of 
watching the shadows and splendour of the sea, now 
dark with storm, now clothed with light, and laughing 
with sunshine. 
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One day when the tide was coming in, and wave after 
wave was making strange music as it dashed against the 
rocks and fell on the pebbled shore, Onella told Claude 
how glad she was that her mother was at the seaside. 
" Amidst the works and wonders of the Lord I always 
notice my mother's sense of loneliness seems gone," 
she said ; " she speaks in the happy cadence so peculiarly 
her own — singing because her heart is glad, and music 
is the natural form of its expression." 

"Are you so fond of your mother, then?" asked 
Claude. 

" Oh yes," was the reply : " my mother's smiles first 
taught me how to love. She lifted my little hands in 
prayer ; she watched over me, and protected me through 
all my helpless days. I can never forget that." At 
which Claude smiles : but Onella tells her grandfather 
afterwards that it was rather a smile of approval than 
derision ; for she knows Claude's ways, and that sudden 
droop of the head when anything pleases him, and he 
retires into himself to think about it. 

" And what were you talking of after that, when you 
seemed so very much engrossed?" asked her grandfather. 

" Oh, we were talking of the happy summer afternoon 
when we took a walk in the long grass and dropped our 
sketches," said Onella. 

But while Onella was so happy, the old man felt very 
differently. From time to time he was telling Madeline 
how, when Onella came into his room to pick leaves 
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from his window plants, he hardly dared to look away, 
thinking of the time when Claude Isabeau would claim 
her, and take her right away, and he should lose her 
altogether, with her playful manner and her thrilling 
melodious voice. And Madeline was asking — "Does 
Claude Isabeau know that I have not even a name to 
give Onella; that I am worse than a widow — ^a husband- 
less wife, and she a fatherless child, unowned and without 
a father's love ; that I have no claim to my own husband, 
and she no claim to her own father? Because," she 
says so sorrowfully, '' if she loves him, and loses all her 
beauty, and her sparkling dimples for that . . . and 
grows pale and ill ? " 

And the old man answers, " He knows all, Madeline \ 
I have told him all myself." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

POSTSCRIPT FROM ONE OF EVELYN^S LETTERS TO 

MADELINE. 

What is all this Kate and Alice are saying about 
a certain young artist — Claude Isabeau I think they 
call him? They are for ever coupling his name with 
Onella's. Is there any just cause for mentioning their 
names together? Do pray write and tell me: I feel 
quite curious. Remember, I really want to know. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn. 

Ferndale, November 1875. 
Dear Evelyn, — I shall answer your postscript by giv- 
ing you a description of a little scene which occurred the 
other day in Claude Isabeau's studio. He had invited 
me to see a Prometheus on which he was engaged. It 
was a fine sight to see his painter's mind feel through 
the dim, with its far-reaching fancy; while his full 
earnest eye flashed, his lip quivered, and his thin nostril 
worked, — all pregnant with desire, breathing life into it, 
until he brought forth form, colour, shade, all clothed 
to perfection. To me it was all mystery — first the 
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rapt gaze, then the skilled touch, the expressed thought 
eclipsing even the conception. 

Plucked out of nothing — a very creation of his 
mind. I stood entranced, Evelyn. He saw it; and 
his haughty brow glowed with a beauty that astounded 
me. 

" That Prometheus will bring you fame," I said. 

** I prize more the love of one, Mrs. Thorwaldsen," he 
replied ; for he would always call me Mrs. Thorwaldsen. 
** I prize more the love of Onella than, the fair fame that 
all the world may give me. Her * Well done ! ' exceeds 
for me the boisterous acclamations of the crowd, the 
common herd. But I have another picture here which 
I should like you to see," he said, " if you will kindly 
walk this way." Of course I followed. He raised a 
covering, and there stood Onella, instinct with life and 
beauty. 

" Do you recognise it ? " he asked. 

" I should rather think so," I replied ; " but how 
came you to get it ? You have never seen Onella like 
that, have you ? " 

" I can see her j////," he said, with considerable satis- 
faction, "just as she emerged from the woods, — that day 
you sang together when you thought I was gone," he 
laughed. " I can still see her beautiful young face 
shaded with wildflowers, and her own sweet smile on 
her lips. I watched her unseen as she returned with 
you, and her bright, form passed in and out of the shadow 
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of the trees in the park. Oh for the power of the pencil 
to have fixed that image as I then saw it ; but there is a 
beauty about her that bewilders, Mrs. Thorwaldsen." 

"O Claude," I said, for I was overcome with the 
beauty. 

" You like it then ? *' he queried. " It is for you. How 
often have I wept upon my pallet that I could not win 
the vision to my easel ! But how can I expect to chain 
such sparkling gladness with * an unbreathing pencil ' ? * 
The rich tulip's cup, the velvet laburnum with its 
golden lip, the vermilion-tipped, golden-eyed daisy, are all 
pencilled passing well : they tell the hand of their Great 
Maker ; but Onella, more ! There is a beauty about her 
that bewilders." 

I was silent, Evelyn ; I was engrossed in contempla- 
tion of the picture. But he went on — 

" Her face is so innocent, and yet thoughtful, I had 
often wished to take it as a study for one of my angels ; 
but somehow, I scarcely knew how, — (I thought I could 
guess, Evelyn), — I wanted her as she was : her own 
self, her blushes dyed with the morning's red, and her 
hand that mocks her cheek with dimples." 

I was just about to answer, Evelyn, when the clear 
silver tones of Onella's voice rang in my ear. I turned 
round, and there she stood — a very sculptor's dream. 

" It is for you, mamma," she said. " Claude gives it to 
you, because he thinks you will miss me when he takes 

♦ Willis. 
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me away ; and my dear old grannie will miss his little 
Rosebud too, I know." 

Claude Isabeau stood looking at her in silent 
admiration. 

" I thank you, Claude, a thousand times for myself 
and my father too," I said. 

" You shall have it the morning of our wedding-day," 
he added knowingly; "I won't part with it till then, 
Mrs. Thorwaldscfn." — ^Your loving sister, 

Madeline. 

P,S. — I have just read in to-day's " Times " of the 
death of Lady AnabeL Poor Oswald ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WEDDING. 

The scene is- Ferndale still; the characters are still 
the same — Dr. Glendower, Madeline, and Onella. But 
there is an addition to the party, — Llewellyn is here, 
Evelyn and her two daughters, Kate and Alice, and 
Maurice are all here. And outside there is one, a 
strange watcher of a once familiar, and oh ! to him so 
altered, so changed scene. His name is Henry Oswald 
Thorwaldsen. He is . hiding behind the clustering 
branches of the vine. 

At the right hand of the hearth he sees a face that 
reminds him of old familiar times — the dear old Doctor's ; 
and over him stoops a girl so like her mother that he 
can but feel it is his own. And yet, she has grown tall 
and stately ; her figure is of the richest mould, a blush 
as fresh as the virgin mom mantles her cheek, shines in 
her cherry lips, mounts even to her finger-tips — making 
them henna-dyed. 

How different from the time when, stamping her 
imperious baby-feet, she used to utter the word " More ! " 
as if it were her right to command, ours to obey, thinks 
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Oswald. How altered since we picked up shells together 
on the beach ; how changed from when on summer eves 
her mother hushed her as a child to sleep with low- 
voiced songs; how very diflferent, how changed since 
then ! And yet there is the same sweet childish voice ; 
the same infantile smile, hiding itself in dimples; the 
same rich opulence of golden locks all glowing in the 
morning sun ; the same old look changing with every 
passing feeling. Yes, it is Onella, — all her mother in 
her, except her sorrow and her years. 

And this was his own daughter, this lovely girl ! His 
forfeited daughter, who used to call him father, and 
bound into his arms to kiss him — what a light gone out ! 
Her lustre positively haunts him, as the silver tones of her 
voice ring again in his ears, with all the celestial sweet- 
ness and ethereal power of old. 

He knows her grandfather is saying that which pleases 
her, because she smiles. 

And even now he sees a young man usher in with 
great care two attendants, bearing a picture — a portrait 
of the same young girl ; and her cheek takes on its most 
caressing colour, her voice its most trancing, melting 
tone, to welcome him. 

It touches him, oh ! how it touches him, to think it 
is his own child that he has squandered so away. 
There^ he acknowledges to himself, "a chord of love 
has swelled in vain on the ear for me."* 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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Poor Oswald ! Sin has. brought him great sorrow. It 
always does. 

On the left hand of the hearth stands Madeline, his 
wife that was ; but now his wife no more. Years have 
passed since he last saw her in her saddened mother- 
hood, but they have robbed her of few of her matchless 
charms, of little of her grace. True a change has 
passed over her ; but it is only a change such as that 
which develops the soft tints of spring into the deeper 
and richer green of summer, with here and there a beauti- 
ful rare tint of autumn. There is just the same deep 
splendour in her far-seeing eye, almost the same radiant 
mantling of her cheek when she speaks with animation 
and fervour, as she does just now; for the picture is 
evidently for her — she is accepting it And her bright 
auburn hair, her golden brown hair, of the same luxuriant 
richness, is drawn off the same clear brow that he had always 
considered as the very throne of majesty and thought 

Just now, to add to her beauty, her rich lip quivers 
with the sensibility that expresses its impassioned truth ; 
for she is thanking Claude for his kind thought of her. 
Certainly Oswald is obliged to acknowledge to himself 
that she used to wear a smile which is missing now ; but 
he thinks her lips more sweet the smile away. And her 
eyes to him seem only altered in this, that they are 
perhaps still more beautifully tender and serene. There 
is a simplicity and dignity in her whole mien which, 
united to her exquisite loveliness and extreme sorrow, is 
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inexpressibly pathetic for him. It is not so much that 
she surpasses all in beauty, as that her soul overmatches 
others. Ah 1 he thinks to himself with a sigh, I always 
used to say she was as simple as she was profound. 
Yes, she is just as worthy of the title I used to give her 
— ^rare, rich, Madeline 1 She is certainly still to my mind 
one of the loveliest specimens of the workmanship of 
God. 

If he had only known how faithfully her heart beat 
to him — ^what then ? 

By the side of Madeline, tall and strong, stands 
Llewellyn, and close to him his old pla3rfellow and 
fellow-student, Maurice; while at the window, toying 
with a bird, stand Kate and Alice by their mother. 

The fresh and fragrant breeze plays o'er the land- 
scape, setting all the leaves in motion \ never was a sky 
more radiant ; care seems swept from every brow. But 
the gay leaves waltzing in the wind seem sad to him ; 
and every fruit that falls and strews the ground seems 
only emblematic of his fall. He looks upon his daughter, 
now eighteen years of age, in her budding womanhood, 
and trembles — shall he never set a father's kiss upon 
that brow again? She holds a bunch of pure white 
bells in her hand, the little white campanula. Ah ! he 
little knows that Claude had picked them that morning 
for her, and given them with a kiss. Still less he knows 
what made her smile just now, as she looked down 
upon her grandfather. He little thought that he was 
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saying to her, ** There are some thoughts, Onella, people 
say, * fashioned just like a bell, to ring with once being 
touched ; ' " * and that she answered back, " I have one 

■ 

now. This is my wedding-day." He had not caught it 
when the old man said, " All the blessings of the morn 
be on you, with its opening sweets, my child." 

Oswald was so entranced by the scene that he. drew 
nearer and nearer : he forgot that he was exposing him- 
self to the risk of being seen. But fortunately they were 
all so intent on their own thoughts that he escaped for 
awhile. He saw Claude approach Onella and toy with 
her flowers ; he observed that the life blood often man- 
tled her cheek ; and he read love written in that deep 
flushing of emotion. There was a good deal of capri- 
cious coyness lurking in Onella's face, he thought ; but 
her cloudless blue eyes seemed to him to speak her good 
and true. Certainly, he added to himself, no cheek can 
boast such a treasury of smiles. 

No wonder ! Claude is quoting to her from Sheridan 
Knowles : — 

" Methinks I see me at the altar-foot, 
Her hand fast lock'd in mine, the ring put on ; 
My wedding-bell rings merry in my ear ; 
And round me throng glad tongues that give me joy 
To be the bridegroom of so fair a bride ! " 

Poor Oswald ! " Things seen are mightier than things 
heard." But he had seen and heard, and thus it was he 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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** Staggered and shook, holding the branch, and feared 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom. 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth." * 

So he turned and went away. Then, like a thief, he 
sought the church, and hid behind a gravestone till she 
came. He saw the rector and his curates, one by one, 
enter the vestry at the side-door of the church ; he 
saw Claude Isabeau, head erect, laughing mouth, a 
peculiar light over his face, a smooth forehead, and a 
flashing eye, walk up the churchyard and into the church ; 
he saw the Doctor with his child, Onella, on his arms, 
and clutched the headstone where he stood; he saw 
Onella. And he said to himself, " Onella and Claude are 
resplendent ; they have reached the dazzling moment of 
all youth and joy ; their hearts so overflow with youth and 
joy that they impart merriment to those who surround 
them." He saw Madeline : Maurice, his old fellow- 
student, once his chum, brought her, oh ! so tenderly. 
And he said to himself, ** She alone is unhappy, and that 
all through me !" He saw Llewellyn follow with Evelyn 
— then he swooned and fell. The fall roused him, and 
he dragged himself slowly along to the side window, 
and peeped in. They were kneeling now : Claude's 
dream of hope had come true ; they were at the altar- 
foot. He himself saw the ring put on. He saw the 
tender, beautiful regard that Evelyn, all womanly and 

* Tennyson. 
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good, cast on her sister from time to time; her quiet 
interest in anything that interested her — ah ! just like 
the days of old. He almost fancied he heard the words, 
they throbbed so in his heart, — " Who giveth this woman 
to be married to this man ?" And he saw Dr. Glendower 
step forward ; and he was almost sure he heard him say, 
"/do.** His poor heart sank within him. 

At last — she was Claude's wife. He saw her enter 
the vestry ; Claude's dream of the morning was coming 
truer still. Glad friends would throng round him to 
give him joy. But he^ feeling his way from tombstone 
to tombstone, murmured, " * No father's kiss for me ! 
— the girl so like her mother.'* Would that I were 
dead ! " But the cold gravestones had no pity for him ; 
and he was too cold and wretched, too utterly miserable 
and ashamed, to weep. 

So he sat down unseen, and waited — waited till the 
marriage bells rung loud and clear upon the air ; waited 
till he saw Onella leave the church upon her husband's 
arm, beautiful in '' that unspoken hope that has its root 
in God." + 

And on and on you might have heard him murmur, 
" * No father's kiss for me ! ' I deserve my lot ! Just 
so Madeline placed all her hope in me ; and I deceived 
her. I deserve my lot" 

He waited till the last one left the church, even the 
very trifiers, and he found himself alone. And then he 

* Tennyson. + Mrs. Sigouraey. 
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followed on in all his loneliness. He would not break 
in on her peace that day; a thousand times he told 
himself he would not break in on her peace that day. 
But he yearned so just to see her face once more — to 
see her mother's face, and know that she was happy in 
their love — his hopes and fears allured him so ! At 
last he staggered back again, and when he found that 
all were lost in merriment, he dragged himself, through 
a sea of wretched memories, to the window once again. 

The festive banquet had begun. The board sparkled 
and shone with silver ; and the table groaned beneath 
the load of provisions that welcomed the wedding morn- 
ing of the old man's darling. The orange flowers 
trembled on Onella's head There were flowers every- 
where. The house was as fragrant as the church. 
Onella positively exhaled love and beauty like a perfume. 
She was so happy herself that she wished everybody to 
be happy : happiness always does. Pretty speeches fell 
from her lips : she seemed to possess happy thoughts, 
and she knew how to impart theuL Oh ! what a lumi- 
nous hearth those two dazzling children made ; what 
supreme felicity spread out before them ! They were 
absolutely determined to be very happy. 

Then came the time to separate. 

And Oswald ? Oh ! Oswald crept away. He would 
not add another sorrow to that troubled heart It was 
an Eden marriage. She should leave happily. So he 
would go. 
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But just before he went, he saw the old man place his 
hand upon Onella^s head, and heard him say, "Go, 
happy one. Many days of beaming hope and happiness 
bless thy life of sweet and sacred love. Go, and give 
him joy who catches all the light and rapture of his 
life from thy smile. Go, my child, and be happy. My 
blessing goes with thee." 

Then he struggled home to hide his sorrow in his 
own lodgings in the inn — the same inn where Madeline 
had once hidden hers, poor child ! He reached his 
room, and lay there in a trance till morning. 

Meanwhile came the wedding-night over which the 
angel of love keeps watch. Yes, the angels there were 
guarding Claude and his lovely wife. But what of poor 
Dr. Glendower ? He had borne up till he was alone. 
Then his venerable head fell on his bed, and the dear 
old man sobbed frightfully. 

And Madeline — what of her ? 

" The night 
Brought her to her lone chamber, and she knelt 
And prayed, with many tears, to Him whose hand 
Touches the wounded heart and it is healed. 

When she rose 
A weight was lifted from her heart." ♦ 

• Bryant 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LETTER FROM OSWALD TO MADELINE, 

September lo, 1877. 

Madeline, — I was at Ferndale yesterday, though you 
never saw me. I saw the picture — the likeness of our 
child ; I heard the name of the man who loves her. I 
was at the church ; I was at the wedding-breakfast. I 
saw you I Poor Madeline I How my heart yearned over 
you — mine, and not mine — God only knows ! I saw 
our daughter — beautiful girl as she has grown, with all 
her mother in her. I saw Dr. Glendower give her 
away ; I saw the ring put on. I had my punishmenty 
Madeline ; there was " no father's kiss for me." * But 
I deserved it, deserved it well. 'Twas merited ! I 
have no word to say, Madeline — Uwas merited! And 
the dear old man, your father, had his reward ; and 
he deserved it too, deserved it well J He took my place, 
and gave my child away. I say no more, 'twas merited ! 
Madeline, my memories are all remorse. I might 
have made you happy, but in return for all your love I 
spoiled your life ; but I did love you in spite of all. 

* Tennyson. 
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The hours that I thought dull when I possessed them, 
now torture me, as. passed — for ever passed ! You 
asked so little from me — only love! And I deceived 
you even in that. 

Madeline, you can never know how often, how 
bitterly I have longed to throw myself at your feet, 
cover your hands with kisses, and ask your pardon for 
the deep love-wounds I have given you ; but you were 
gone. It was too late! 'For me you no longer 
existed. // was too late I I could not even see your 
tears. It was tOo late ! 

In the bitterness of my soul I could give utterance to no 
other words but, " Too late ! too late 1 " I hated myself. 
Earth seemed dark to me \ and I myself had put out 
its light. Did I deserve love — I, who had so abused 
it, who had deceived a heart like yours, with all its 
charms? I deserved to suffer alone; to weep alone; 
to die alone ! 

/ wanted you^ Madeline. I wandered upon the 
earth once so sweet to me, withered and wasted with 
grief. I could not endure to live without you. Anabel 
had love to give me ; she knew nothing of my sin to 
you, to her; but it was you yourself I wanted. All 
the earth was empty without you. Her very love 
seemed to make my desolation worse : it was yours I 
wanted. Life oppressed me : there was such a tedium 
in it I had known too much of you to be able to be 
happy without you. 
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Anabel spoke to me of genius, of riches, of fame ; 
she bid me soar. Of what use %o rise ? What were 
genius and riches and fame without you to share them ? 
Never before did riches appear to me in their true light, 
as poor and vain. I could purchase no happiness with 
them : they would not buy back for me my lost love ! 
Why, Madeline, I would have shed my heart's blood to 
recover you ; but I was bound now, irrevocably — ah ! 
at last legally — bound. Out upon gold ! I cried, value- 
less gold ! cruel, perfidious, base, hard, cold, treacherous 
gold ! Never till I was bound to it did I know its 
emptiness, — never! I had sold all that was dear and 
sacred to me for it — ^my wife, my child ! 

Ah ! Madeline, have pity on me. Indeed I loved you 
still in spite of all. I shall carry my sorrow with me to 
my grave. But even the delirium of grief will not kill 
me. See I still live on, sunk in the immensity of this 
boundless misery. Have pity on me, Madeline ; you 
only can raise me ; pardon the bitter past ; restore me 
to life ; trust me once more, and give me back yourself 
again — ^your own dear self. In mercy, Madeline, the 
father of your child pleads, 

Henry Oswald Thorwaldsen. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Madeline's diary. 



Septemheriiy 1877. — Can it be a letter from Oswald that 
causes this long-forgotten beat of the heart ? Is it the 
influence of his dear fatal name — the name that I have 
so often written, only to wash it out with my tears? 
Then the tears of ages trickling for ever. unseen on my 
heart have not yet turned it to stone ! He still holds 
some place in my love ! 

Dear name 1 for ever sad, what woes it brings to my 
remembrance, in strange variety ! Now, I am by thy 
side once more in all my bloom, and warm with love ! 
And now, parted from thee, I wither till I fade : so chil} 
and cold the world seems to me without thee — so dread 
and drear! And yet I love to see that name again, 
though only uttered with a sigh I Tears and sighs with 
thee are happier than the happiest lot without thee I 
And tears and sighs are still my own. 

And yet his words breathe love. Oh ! how I loved 
him once ! How beautiful I thought his mind ! How 
"sweetly lambent"* his eyes shone on me! how his 

* Pope. 
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words moved me ! I scarce knew whether I loved him 
more as lover or as friend, — he was so angelic-sweet ! 
What to me were fame, and wealth, and honour, when 
compared with him and love? I sought for nought 
but love alone ; and once that bliss was mine ! When 
pressed to marriage, — marriage, I thought, was only 
Nature's law for liberty \ for to be bound was bliss — but 
oh ! what tears ! what burning blushes it has brought 
me ! " Love only was my call." * But when I lost his 
love, I lost my all : black melancholy took possession 
of my little world ; darkening, and saddening it 

Oswald 1 once it was sin even to feel thee mine ; 
and yet my very heart rebelled at any name but wife ! 
A strange anomaly — another in my place ! An Anabel, 
to blight me with her bloom! A wife, for my own 
husband! Great God ! I can no more : my brain 
grows wjld. 

1 thought once I must wait till the grave owned 
him : — now 'tis no longer sin to call him mine ! Still a 
slave to love, nothing I find so hard as to forget I must 
still love the dear offender, if I mourn the offence. 

** Unequal task ! a passion to resign, 
For hearts so touched, so pierced, so lost as mine. 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state, 
How often must it love, how often hate'! 
How often hope, despair, resent, regret, 
Conceal, disdain, — do all things but forget ! " t 

♦ Pope. t Ibid. 
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O Oswald ! God alone can rival, can succeed to you. 
Even now at night, sometimes by sleep set free, my whole 
unbounded spirit springs to you ; but alas ! only to 
wake and find my day-dreams, not my night-dreams, 
true. Yes, and you may be cold, but I must still love 
on ; still live, and pant, and breathe for you alone \ still 
" waste the matin lamps in sighs " * for you ! 

Once again these words have brought those dear 
deluding eyes before me, and once again fond memory 
paints you charming as you ever were. Why did you 
come, and write, and think of me again? I thought 
you had renounced me ! Was it to open up afresh my 
wounds, or once for all to wrap me round with your 
warm love, and teach me in the present to forget the 
bitter past ? O Oswald, tell me — say ? If not, pray 
God that I may sink to that eternal sleep, where grief 
itself is calm, and love forgets to weep ! 

** O Death, all-eloquent ! you only prove 
What dust we doat on when *tis man we love." f 

♦ Pope. t Ibid. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Oswald's interview with the doctor. 

While Madeline was writing in her Diary the words we 
have just quoted, a strange scene was going on in her 
father's study. Scarcely had the echo of her footsteps 
died away on the stairs, when Oswald Thorwaldsen was 
announced. If Madeline had not been so engrossed 
with his letter in her hand she might almost have heard 
his footfall as he crossed the hall. Old Fittimer was 
dead, or he would have recognised him. Certainly no 
one who had ever seen him could have forgotten him. 

His physiognomy was just as fine as ever : his locks 
were just as raven, and he dashed them ever backward 
from off his brow, as in the days gone by. He had the 
same proud carriage : there was still the same aristocratic 
bearing. His noble frame was still erect, and his coun- 
tenance still displayed that mixture of frankness and 
decision which had distinguished him of yore. Yet Dr. 
Glendower could not conceal from himself that there 
were ravages which time alone could not have produced. 
Ah ! there was a secret in Oswald's existence which was 
laying him low. The burden he had to bear was heavy ; 
and his vigour to bear departed in proportion to its 
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weight Still there was a tenderness in his look now 
which would have stirred any heart Adulation had 
ever followed him ; for he was ambitious, and flattery 
pleased him : it was evident to his friends. But he had 
learned now how far wiser it would have been to lean 
on the applause of his own conscience, than to give way 
to a failing which had necessarily made him contemptible 
in his own eyes. There was a thoughtful melancholy 
about him which implied that he had been looking 
deeply into his past lif^ ; and that his conscience was 
anything but at ease. 

"Sir," he said as he entered the room, "I should 
have been here long ere this, had not a burning shame 
detained me. My weak and wicked conduct has been 
misery in remembrance, my thoughts of wife and child 
have stung me to agony. Wretched at home, I have 
found no peace abroad. All my patrimony has been 
but as a clog to me. One wish I have had always — 
to fly ! — But whither ? — I could not fly myself; my 
thoughts were with me to haunt my life, and chase away 
all hopes of happiness. The beauty of the day has long 
since lost its pleasure for me, and night its solace. My 
heart is low as misery can lay it All the facts are dark, 
sir, I allow ; but pardon and forgive me. Let me plead 
with your daughter to take me back to her heart again." 

" Think you, Thorwaldsen, I could so wrong a child ? 
— a holy child ? — my own child ? — No : never ! leave us 
then : we two are happy." 
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" Oh, sir, I read a struggling pity in your eye. Think 
what a glorious triumph it would be^ that when revenge, 
resentment, and indignation all stood ready to act, you 
took them captive to gentle pity." (The pitiful dumb 
entreaty of Oswald's eyes went straight to the old man's 
heart; it was an appeal that almost unmanned him.) 
But he answered sorrowfully — "How I watched you 
from your childhood, Thorwaldsen, I'll not recall to 
you, — as tenderly as any father could. Care, love, 
guidance, protection — I gave you all ! — (Well, you may 
take my hand, I cannot wonder.) — How fast you grew 
in knowledge — and in goodness too, / thought! — you 

came to manhood " 

" Dr. Glendower, pardon me, forgive me, pity me." 
" Thorwaldsen, I do pity you ; but not you alone." 
" Oh, sir, * to sinful men the injuries that they them- 
selves procure must be their schoolmasters.' "*^ I have 
suffered too." 

" Thorwaldsen, Madeline was the companion of your 
youth, and entitled to the greatest kindness from you. 
You have treated her infinitely worse than I could ever 
have imagined. And for myself, sir, — your father was 
my dearest friend. I endeavoured to repay his friend- 
ship by supplying his place to his orphan child. How 
I discharged my duty, I leave you to say: how you 
have discharged yours to my child, your conscience 
will inform you." 

* Shakespeare. 
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" Oh 1 spare me, spare me, sir," said Oswald, turning 
away, and falling upon his knees. '* I am most 
wretched. Every word cuts to my very heart's core. 
Forgiveness is a heavenly boon, sir; let the memory 
of old days melt you.*' 

" Thorwaldsen, the rarer action we all know is in 
mercy, rather than vengeance. Narrow souls alone 
know not the God-like glory of forgiving. She'll do it, 
perhaps : she's noble. Still, 'tis a strange confession 
that you make, I've read your letter — amassing strange 
confession ! I will tell her you are here, and crave 
her pardon." 

" She will come, sir, I know her, she will come." 

The old man went for her, and brought her in ; then, 
with instinctive delicacy he withdroV, leaving them 
alone. 

Then falling on his knees, " I have been wrong, sweet 
Madeline," he said; "how wrong, God and you only 
know. Innocent you are, and ever have been ; and 
through the darkest, foulest treachery, God knows your 
whiteness. All the facts are dark; but pardon me, 
forgive me, if not for my sake, for the child's — our 
daughter's! Let her plead. Forgive me, as the great 
God wills us to forgive; and take and sanctify both 
me and mine." 

He clung about her waist, he kissed her hair, her 
eyes, uttering but one phrase — " Forgive me — I have 
been wrong — sweet, holy Madeline 1 " And howso'er he 
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changed the phrase, the purport was the same, — his sin, 
his sorrow, and her innocence. 

Madeline ( had sat silent all this time — at last she 
broke forth ; — " By all the love you gave me — pressed 
upon me once ; by all the sorrow, grief, reproach, aban- 
donment you cast on me since then — ^leave me alone ; 
Oswald, pray be merciful ! leave me alone ! By the 
fruit of all our love, as you remember her when last you 
saw her in our home, a little three-years child, dimpled, 
blue-eyed, cove'red with golden curls — (your toy you 
called her) ; by the pretty baby mouth that daily 
scrambled from its crib, with naked pink-pink feet to 
kiss you; by her rose-red bloom, and all her pretty 
^ays ; — her tiny hold-fast hands that used to close 
around your great one, — so soft and tender 1 — keep the 
mould of us in your heart, and let us live apart ! I 
could not bear another wrench of love such as I tell of." 

"Oh, give me pity and gentle words, Madeline. I 
have seen the child, — my child and yours, before I 
came to you : I told you in my letter. I knew her by 
the likeness. How beautiful ! how beautiful she is ! 
For the child's sake hear me, — the child that smiles so 
in your face. I plead, that she may have hereafter not 
only a pure name to call her own — a pure good mother's 
name and memory to cling to, but a father's name to 
be called by, and be no more an orphaned child." 

" She's a very dismal orphan, Oswald, dismaller than 
the dismallest," she said quite gravely ; " but she's mine I " 
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she said emphatically, " as truly in God's sight, by all the 
laws and bonds of marriage, as the proudest of the 
proud glad mothers calls hers, hers ! God gave her to 
me, as I gave myself to you ; she was the seal He set 

upon me of our true marriage His pure ' Amen ' to 

it God trusts me with the child. You orphaned her, 
not I. You left her to be trodden under-foot with 
me, for thai I was not, and would scorn to be ! ' No 
matron-mother now looks backward to her early maiden- 
hood through chaster pulses.' * Think you, could I so 
wrong a child.? — a holy child ? — my own child ? No : 
never ! Leave us then ; we two are happy ! " 

She spoke indignant words ; but his were so pathetic, 
such suppliant words, and his pale face was so masterful, 
— such meaning in his every gesture, she sank before 
him — she could no more. 

" Madeline ! " he said — (and his rich pathetic voice 
was like wind among still woods) — " if you can forgive 
wrongs darker than death, or night, — if you can bear and 
still love on, — if you can still hope in me through all 
your wrecked hopes, till you almost make me the thing 
you contemplate — good, and joyous, 'tis passing wonder- 
ful ! — take me, and let me live again in your presence ! " 
• • • • • . 

Speaking to Evelyn in the evening she said — " What 
could I but forgive? — even my cruel wrong? And then 
my heart was beating to the tune of my old love. And 
for the child's sake — Onella's ; and to save my father's 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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shame? 'Well, "the mother in me has survived"* it all,' 
I said : — * for Onella's sake, I will ! — And for your sake, 
yes, I will.' 

***Yes, come with me,\he urged, *and be my love, 
and sit within my house and do me good ; for I am 
lonely in the world, and you are lonely, and the child, 
though truly ours, is half an orphan. Come, — let me 
make up to you, as I would, the grievous wrong I did 
you. Let me hear her call me father once again before 
I die, and know and prove it true. And let me call 
you wife again, for all my fatal love.' 

" My whole soul went out to meet him. Not a word I 
said, Evelyn ; but took and gave myself away as full of 
trust as on that fatal day I left my home and happiness. 
I could not agonise the man I loved, and see him lost 
through me alone. His suffering moved me. Any 
woman, womanly, would feel so. And yet, 'twas he 
who * set my own love digging my own grave, within 
its green hope's pretty garden ground.' t I owed it to 
him that I was lone and lost, though innocent : to him 
I owed my poor unfathered child, with her wonderful 
blue eyes and sweet celestial innocence. Ah I Oswald, 
how often has your own child set me praying for you : 
I found it hard to unlearn your sweet-seeming." 

" The time for tender thoughts — for soft endearments 
is gone by, Madeline," said her sister. 

" His deep pathetic voice, speaking as if he feared I 
could not love him after what had happened, touched 

* Mrs. Browning. t Ibid. 
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me, Evelyn : oh ! you can never tell how deeply, unless 
you think of Maurice. Put yourself in ray place ; when 
I say ' Oswald/ say ' Maurice ' to yourself, and then 
you'll see." 

" But how inconsequent a nature his, Madeline, to say 
he loved you, then to leave you thus !-^He left you with 
an easy calm indifiference, as if you were of no account." 

"Well! Evelyn, * God's ichor fills the hearts that 
bleed.'"* 

" You should have asked him, Madeline, how it was 
his heart went so astray on one he should" not love ? — 
why, if bound by sacred promise to do his father's death- 
bed bidding, why in the name of all that's just then, 
think of you ? — why take you from your home to find 
the cruel snare he'd laid for you ? When you were weak 
and needed friends, where was his kindness? TTien 
you might help yourself. Now you are strong, he 
stretches forth his hand to give you aid. His manhood 
seems to me a thing contemptible ! " 

" Fitful as the wind, Evelyn ! — but I cannot let him 
go. He can rule tne with a look — calm me — change 
me from storm to sunshine, O Evelyn ! I could not, 
— ^you forget ! Through long and sleepless nights I 
have knelt down and lifted up to God, the Father of all, 
passionate prayers for him. I am but his : his ever : 
his alone 1 I told him so. I said I could not give 
myself to anyone whose very own I was, and ever should 
be ! I could but say, I have not changed ; I am the 

.* Massey. 
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Madeline of old ; I love you always. Then a tear fell 
on my hand, Evelyn ! — one of Oswald's tears ! a tear 
for me 1 O Evelyn ! I told him there was heavenly 
compensation there for all I'd suffered ! A tear for 
me ? — for me ! " 

" You should have told him you had slept weeping, 
and weeping waked again, because he scorned the 
sanctity of solemn oaths — because he made a jest of a 
poor woman's ruin ! " 

" Evelyn, there are words and looks that bend even 
the sternest purpose; and when I saw him thus distressed, 
praying forgiveness — when I marked that tender look 
of love his face so often wore of old, I could resist no 
longer, but forgave him all, and let him fill his old place 
in my heart again. More — (I know you'll blame me^ but 
I cannot help it) — I said, ' I love you, Oswald ; and my 
love's not pity merely. I loved you always ; and I 
love you on for ever T Oh ! I have loved him so long, 
Evelyn. / love him so I 

"Where was I weeping then^ Evelyn? did he weep 
over me, or were the tears my own ? Was I resting on 
his breast again ? — my husband's ? — quivering with joy, 
as late I did with sorrow ? Oh ! that long embrace that 
over-leaped the past ! — that exquisite, ecstatic silence ! — 
that repose of souls at rest ! Each of us only saw, and 
heard, and felt the other : we were, entranced : our souls 
were filled with speechless music Oh ! that ecstatic — 
that exulting throb ! " 

'* It was the meed of virtue, Madeline." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Madeline's diary continued. 

I COULD not but feel glad to hear I left some little blank 
when I was gone. We loved as little children. We 
have chased each other among the sheaves, whose ears 
have lent us gold to make us crowns ; we have strolled 
along green lanes together in honeysuckle time, mock- 
ing the merry birds; we have together gathered the 
spring primroses, seen the hedgerows leafed, and the 
trees all in bloom ; and we have sat as children by each 
other's side in winter time, and watched the fairies in 
the fire. And could hearts, grown one, become two 
again, distinct and alienate? To me it seemed im- 
possible ! — " Wedlock joins nothing if it joins not 
hearts."* — Never! I said, too tendril like my growth, 
knotted and interwoven with his l only, I the frail vine, 
and he the sturdy oak. No, I must ever cling to him, 
my weakness in his strength ; to untwine me would be 
to kill me. 

Am I ashamed to say I loved him, that I love him 
still ? No ; the earth knows nothing holier, purer, than 
the love we pay to him we'd cleave through life to. He 

* S. Knowles. 
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was the husband of my choice, and I can never cease 
to love him : " like a poor bird that flutters in its cage, 
I thought he'd beat himself to death." * I could not see 
the suffering in his face without trying to soothe it. 
He's like an exile who looks ever towards his native 
land : he has a home-sickness : I am his home : he 
knows no home without me. True, he tells me he has 
still a household; but he will not dignify it with the 
name of home. His very sadness attracts me. Sorrow 
is a great guest : it has ennobled him, it has deepened 
the expression of his eyes, given another tone to his 
voice, transfigured his face, given him some of the 
pathos of the Man of Sorrows. 

His is a beautiful sadness. True, he has sinned ; but 
he has loved too, and suffered. His is a bruised heart ; 
as much, perhaps even more, than mine. I never could 
love him less for all the ingratitude by which he robbed 
me of my happiness. Even in all the anguish of my 
desolation I prayed for him — intense prayers of love 
and pleading. People say that nothing is so fierce as 
wounded and insulted love ; but not so with me. Still, 
" grief has changed me since he saw me last, and careful 
hours with time's deformed hand have written strange 
defeatures o'er my face." t Yes, there are thrills of time 
upon me. I would not take another headlong leap, 
and live to rue it at my leisure. I hope he will not 
tempt me to an eyrie too high up. 

* Rowe. t Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LETTER FROM EVELYN TO MAURICE. 

Ferndale, October I, 1877. 

Dear Maurice, — ^You wanted to hear about Madeline 
and Oswald, I have very little information to give you 
since you left, except what I glean through Madeline. . 

Naturally, they are generally aJone together. He was 
here last night : he seems to love her. Certainly she 
loves him: — a first passion when it once takes root, 
strikes deeply, does it not ? She told me after he had 
gone, that his looks were looks of love that called her 
from his feet up to his arms : she thought she should 
grow old with joy in moments ! He has written her a 
very touching letter, I must allow, if that stands for any- 
thing. If she will let me, I will copy it out for you. 
She appears to feel befriended again ; as if she had a guide 
and supporter by her. You see they had always grown 
up together, and taken an interest in all that related to 
one another : we none of us viewed him as the danger- 
ous friend he was, poor Oswald, till he left her ! 

He has still that same peculiar thrill in his voice 
which always touched us all so much : it seems to 
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touch her now. Speaking of it to me to-day, she said 
so pathetically, " Well, you see, Evelyn, * 'twas something 
once had been familiar dear ! * " * 

Even now, Oswald often appears gravely earnest, and 
all the light of his brilliant eyes seems drawn inward. 
He needs solicitude and solace, she says, and she will 
be his guardian angel. If she determines to cast in her 
lot again with his, my father says he thinks he may well 
press to his heart the wife who has clung to him through 
so many trials. And not a wind of heaven, I should 
say, Maurice, but will breathe a blessing on her. — Your 
fond wife, Evelyn Fitzherbert. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn, 

Ferndale, October 14, 1877. 

Dear Evelyn, — Since you left I have had some of the 
most enchanting letters from abroad : some from 
Switzerland, and some from Italy. Claude and Onella 
seem to be as happy together as even / could wish them 
to be. 

One from Claude to my father says, " You would not 
be surprised at our delight in nature if you could only 
have seen, as we did last evening, the crystal floor of the 
sea in the last glare of the day's fiery red ; the rents in the 
dark mountainous volumes of cloud, fringed with gold, 
through which heaven's most profound blue looked in ; 
* the light-laden moon with that white star, its sightless 

* S. Knowles, 
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pilot's crest borne down the rapid sunset's ebbing sea ; ' * 
— the starry sea-flowers ; oaves overgrown with trailing 
odorous flowers, so beautiful in their emerald leaves j — 
rich, rare mountain plants, seen only by the reflected 
light on long pendent icicles, those gems of nature ! 
Neither would you have felt it necessary to ask us 
whether we were pretty comfortable, and enjoying our 
wedding trip, if you had heard Onella as she then and 
there turned round to me and said, *0 Claude, I feel 
as happy as the little winged creatures singing their lives 
away in the woods. O happy earth ! bright foretaste of 
heaven 1' To which I simply replied, *I think noty Onella.' 

" ' You think you know me better than I know myself ? ' 
she asked, with an arch smile. 

" * In this case, probably,' I replied ; but I felt it 
too, sir. Onella was by my side, and I was happy, as 
happy as even the happy God could make me in this 
world Bound by kindred sympathies, more than by 
the fetters of the law, we were to tread henceforth the 
mountain-pathway of happiness together. Bound ; yet 
free as freedom's self, because so essentially one in 
sympathy, confidence, and love. 

" Tell Mrs. Thorwaldsen from me that last night we 
sat and talked until (as Mrs. Browning would put it) 
* thought's melody became too sweet for utterance, and 
it died in words, to live again in looks, . . . harmonis- 
ing silence without a sound.' " 

* Shelley. 
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A very beautiful description of the effect of love 
under such circumstances, Evelyn, is it not ? I should 
like the young ladies, Kate and Alice, to hear that. 

So much for Claude. Now I have a little piece I 
should like to quote from one of Onella's, in Switzerland. 
She says they had been watching a sunbeam sleeping on 
the quiet lake ; and then after a few loving wishes that 
I had been there to enjoy it with them, she adds : " A 
thousand pretty rills are to . be seen tumbling down the 
snowy hills of Switzerland; and the sun often covers 
the earth and the snow-clad mountains with splendour, 
irradiating them with beauty." 

Another time, in writing to her grandfather of the caves, 
which seem so to take their fancy — (one can scarcely 
wonder, though ; for from the description alone one feels 
they must be very artistic) — she says, " We spend the 
best part of our days amid the roar of waterfalls, and the 
hoarse noise of torrents pouring down among the jutting 
crags and rocks, that rise to one another in strangest 
rdoUng to the sea, making caves of hugest phantasies 
but wondrous beauty." 

And I have had one from Italy, in which Onella 
speaks in ecstasy of the vines that festoon the chestnuts 
and elms ; of the beautiful shade of the chestnut-woods, 
with their large fan-like leaves ; and of the leaps of water 
from the red-stemmed pines higher up, which rushed head- 
long down with such a roar as only water could make. • 
Certainly she seems to be. enjoying her trip very much. 
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Well, Evelyn, before I close my letter, I may as well 
say that Oswald has asked me, not only for love, but for 
fellowship — for wifehood. Could I refuse his claim, when 
every thought of mine, even my bitterest, was o.ne of 
sympathy with him ? I think the tears were in his eyes 
as he spoke, and his manly mouth just trembled. " You 
care to have me for your wife," I asked ; " me I crushed 
dull with grief?" 

" Look softly on me ; speak softly to me, Madeline," 
he pleaded so touchingly, that I added, "Oswald, still 
I stand convicted to myself of being in love, in love with 
you ! ^ I know you will scold me, Evelyn, but I did. 
With his voice in my ear, my hand upon his arm, my 
heart beat so I lost the sense of what he said ; only I 
knew 'twas wondrous sweet and touched me to my life's 
core. 

" Madeline, how full the memories come up of my old 
home, and long ago," he said; "the nutting days; the 
crooked sticks with which, being yet ungrown, we pulled 
the hazel to our level, while we clutched our- prize, and 
saw the branch rebound a moment afterwards; our 
merry shouts of joy to think that it was emptied of its 
spoil; the blackberrying days; your father's books, 
the books he read with me (the flyleaves over- written 
by his patient hand in notes we made together, — things 
to remember here, and find out there, and here again 
elucidate) ; and your pretty group of bells beneath the 
weeping birch, so pretty that their beauty sets me all 
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a-trembling now to think of, — pure white bells, do you 
remember, on stalks just like a hair ? " 

Well, Evelyn, every day he came I felt a tenderer, 
and a yet more tender pressure acting on me, in his 
words and looks and tones; until at last, ''each a- 
throb to feel out for the other's mind," * we uttered with 
one voice, "We will not part" 

By some mystical process, Evelyn, which memory 
cannot recall, I found myself pressed again to the heart 
of my husband, nor shrinking from the embrace which ex-, 
pressed the tenderness of his renewed and devoted love. 

And here the letter came to an end, and as Evelyn 
folded it up and put it in her desk, she simply said, 
" Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation ! " 

Letter from Dr. Glendower to Evelyn, 

Ferndale, November 20, 1877. 
Dear Evelyn, — It is now a month since Onella and 

ft 

Claude Isabeau returned ; they seem to have enjoyed 
their trip • immensely, but have settled down to the 
regular duties of life better than I could have expected 
from so young a couple. Onella is following in her 
mother's footsteps, and devoting herself to others ; and 
Claude is carrying on his profession as ardently as ever. 
He maintains that he has rather gained than lost time 
by his trip, as it has given him so many new ideas and 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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subjects for sketches. They have the suite of apart- 
ments on the first floor, as we agreed would be best when 
you were here, while I keep to the ground floor, which 
will be better for my old legs. 

You will be very surprised, I know, to hear that they 
were no sooner comfortably settled in, and Onella 
installed as my nurse, protectress, and companion, than 
Madeline and Oswald were very quietly married one 
morning by your Uncle Raneleagh; only myself, your 
Aunt Raneleagh, and the assisting clerk, being present. 
At Madeline's request, no one knew of the service but 
ourselves. I am very glad for the poor child. I think 
I never saw such faithful love as hers. 

At the wedding her trembling lips almost refused 
their oflice, but she still looked beautiful ; the matronly 
dignity of the mother blending sweetly with the lingering 
attractions of the young girl. 

Dear Madeline ! what an infinite variety of fluctuat- 
ing moods pulse through and animate her. It was 
almost too much for my feelings when she came to me 
in the morning before she started, and said, " What can I 
say to you, father, before I leave you — ^you, who have 
made ' long years of pain sweet to remember through 
love and care ' ? " * I told her to look at me, and read 
on my unfurrowed brow how she had lighted up my 
path for me. 

Dark as at one time, Evelyn, her name may have 

♦ SheUey. 
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appeared on earth, still, through God, it has shone bright 
enough since. And I can but think its transmitted 
effluence will never die ; for, as Shelley says, " that light 
whose smile kindles the universe shines in her." And 
withal she is so graceful in her gentleness, that "her 
least distinguished day shines with some portion of that 
heavenly lustre which makes the sabbath lovely in the 
sight of blessed angels, pitying human cares." * 

And what is more, Evelyn, trial has exalted and 
strengthened her. Could she be othqr than a model of 
greatness and true magnanimity in every form, when 
she felt as she did that God had girded her to be the 
agent of His own great and sovereign purposes to the lost 
and fallen ? Feeling this, her life unfolded as a complete 
and beautiful whole, secretly nurtured by God. The 
feeling that there was a divine biography marked out 
for her added dignity to her life, and yielded her 
unknown and invaluable support under trial. Sink as 
low as she might, she felt she- never sank below God's 
care, never dropped out of His plans for her. And this 
purpose for which she lived gave meaning to her life. 
It inspired her with holy energy and enthusiasm to feel 
that the paternal love of God unfolded in every event, 
dark or bright^ His life-plan for her ; and she lived by 
holy consent a life all discovery. Simple and unaflfected, 
she sought no singularity ; still she kept her own indi- 
viduality, and consecrated her powers to the noblest 

♦ Shelley. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Madeline's diary continued. 

FERNDALE,y««^ 6, 1878. 

And now I come, my Roselheim — my lost, loved 
Roselheim ! Do you feel the yearning of my widowed 
heart for home — feel how I burn towards you, with the 
old familiar paths so often trod; the dear old forest 
trees, my bowers of beauty and of verdure ? Will you 
recognise my tread, my hand, my voice ? Shall you miss 
the little feet that used to tread beside me ? Do you 
sympathise with all my urgency of haste to see you? 
Or am I quite forgotten, my own loved Roselheim ? 

FERNDALE,y««^ 7, 1878. 

What a strange feeling it is to be going home, when 
it is not home ; or so changed that, as I look at every 
object, it will remind me of my once happy old home, 
that can never be the same to me again. 

WHAT IS LOVE ? 

They asked me, What is Love ? 
I answered : Love ? 
The cruel, torturing, kind and unkind Love ? 
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Oh ! can I tell ? It is so wild, 
It has such moods and ways like a spoilt child ; 
To-day the whole world loves it for its cheer, 
It gives a sunshine — 'tis so very dear ! 

And yet to-morrow I 

Oh I if I could borrow 
Yet a pang to fill its measure up, 
I could not place it there — so full of sorrow 
Is its cup. 

Love is a mother with her first-bom babe ; 

So full of joy and beauteous sun and light, 

She hardly dreams there ever comes a night 

To shade and dull for her what's pure and bright — 

She never dreams there is such thing as woe 

For her who has a babe ! 

And feels the thrill and throe 

Of joy and gladness. 

Oh ! what love 1 what madness I 
Poor mother, look above, 

Come, rest your gladness 
On Him whose love 

Will ere long soothe your sadness. 

Such is Love. So gay, so glad, so deep, so full of woe I 
To-day it is our thrill of joy, our shock, 
■ To-morrow we are wrecked upon its rock. 
Oh ! cruel— oh ! kind — oh I unkind Love I 
How can I say that thou art from above ? 

They asked me. What is Love ? 
Come, look again — 
There is a ship far out upon the main, 
Stranded, distressed, and each poor creature there 
Is holding fast to hope — the hope that breeds despair. 
Is there a man, of nature 6rm and true. 
That he will struggle on and struggle through 
Until he reach that drowning, helpless crew ? 
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I call that Love — bright Love — 

An emblem pure of the bright realms above. 

They asked me, What is Love ? 
I answered : *Tis the bride 
Who feels for her there is no eventide; 
For love flows on in such a powerful rush 
That it must every other feeling crush. 
She feels she is his Love — ^his choice, his bride, 
That she is walking happy by his side ; 
And has she any other thought than this, 
That life is one long endless stream of bliss ? 
Sure this is Love — if earth can yet provide 
A bridegroom — with his lovely, blushing bride. 

They asked me. What is Love ? 
Come, look again — 

There is a couch of anguish and of pain, 
There is a heart so wearied with its sorrow 
That night seems always still the emblem of its morrow ; 
And, by that couch there sits a maiden fair. 
And, as she blushes 'neath her auburn hair. 
She says, " Look up, friend, look above. 
You'll find a sweet response for all your love. 
The Saviour died for you and lives for you ; 
Just look to Him, you'll find Him good and true ; 
Just tell Him what you want and what you wish. 
You'll find He'll give you such a store of bliss 
That you will never want or wish again : 
He bought it for you by His own dear life of pain." 
Is not this Love ? 
Come, look above; 

Come, hear the angels* joyous lays 

Of sacred praise — 
Yes — this is Love ! 

They asked me, What is Love ? 
I answered : Come and see 
This poor wrapped maiden bathed in misery. 
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I ask her why she suffers ? what her pain ? 
She raises her pale face, and in deep woe 
She answers, ** It is Love's deep, bitter throe ; 
He told me he was kind, and I believed him true, 

Love ! — oh, cruel Love I You're only for the few.** 

They asked me, What is Love ? 

1 answered : Did you see 

The poor man's wife, once full of joyous glee. 
Now bending lowly head upon her knee ? 
She listens, moans, then sighs, then starts — 
Is there a sympathy in human hearts ? 
Is there a feeling for another's love ? 
Poor, wearied soul, there's sympathy above. 

He's suffered all His bitter grief 

For you, and He can give relief; 
He is a Husband kind and good. 
And all our griefs by Him are understood. 
He feels our sorrow, sees our eyes grow dim, 
Pities our griefs, and then fills to the brim 

A cup of love 
That wafts our sorrows and our joys above. 
Poor worse than widow, is Love only true 

In heaven ? 
Come, look above ! for Jesus pities you ; 
And this is Love. 

They asked me, What is Love ? 
I answered : 'Tis the grace 
That beams for ever in the Saviour's face ; 
That shines for all, that shines on rich and poor. 
Sunning the cottage as the palace door % 
That cheers the sick-bed, soothes the sufferer's woe, 
Ordains the summer's sun, the winter's snow ; 
lliat sends the autunm with its tinted leaves, 
And spring to freshen up the April breeze. 
It is the rain in drought, the grass in dearth, 
The flowers that come to beautify the earth ; 
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It is the sky, with tints so richly bright 

That all the tints seem melting into white ; 

It is the grass so green, the sky so blue ; 

It is the rainbow-cloud of various hue ; 

It is the hedge, the ditch, the stream, the lake ; 

The common, with its heather and its brake ; 

It is the rose, the tkorn^ the dove, the shower : 

Love's emblem passes by us every hour. 

Love is the brook, the stream, the rippling rill ; 

Love is in everything, and where you will. 

For Love tints all : Love gives to all its power — 

Yet on this earth Love blooms but for an hour. 

The day will come when that chief gift of God 

Shall reign where now rule sceptre and the rod : 

Then will Love bloom an everlasting flower. 

While angel-saints rejoice in Love's eternal power. 

Ferndale, /««^ 8, 1878. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LETTER FROM MADELINE TO EVELYN. 

ROSELHEIM, y««^ 12, 1 878. 

Dear Evelyn, — The sun was making a home of every 
little nook and glen, sleeping so peacefully in it, as 
we made our way homewards ; but neither of us wept 
as we entered Roselheim : we were both calm and 
subdued with passion ; and in this mood, for the time 
being, sought solitude. Oswald was silent ; and silence 
then and there was to me the most affecting eloquence. 
I can give you no idea of what I felt : I knew each lane, 
and every green alley — every bushy dingle and dell, and 
every valley with its winding rivulet, and the clustered 
village in the valley, with its wooden bridge across the 
stream — where the stream tumbled over rocks and 
roared away among the trees. It was all familiar-dear ! 
It was the same old Roselheim, secluded between wide 
woodlands and the sea ; with a peep at the grey cathe- 
dral in the distance with its towers. 

We entered the house. Oh ! how like old times it 
seemed, with its oaken floors, carved wainscots, panelled 
walls, the secret slide for ingress or for egress, the echo- 
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ing galleries and slippery stairs, that led, ah ! scarcely 
any one knew where ; but I knew — knew well ! And 
all the pretty casements boasting of some special view ; 
the park, the hill-side, the mountain-lake, the forest, or 
the choice parterre ! How often had we stood side by 
side, Evelyn, and pointed out those beauties to one 
another there ! 

A summer wind, odoriferous with the breath of sweet 
flowers, met us; the insects were buzzing and hum- 
ming, and there was all the soft dreamy murmur of a 
summer noon. The lake-reflected sun was illuminating 
everything, even to the golden bees in the ivy bloom ; 
the warm sunbeams were drawing out the aromatic 
scent of the' fir woods ; and the breezes were wafting it 
in at the open windows : it was delicious ! We strolled 
out into the fields. The garden, with its diverse foliage 
— slim ash and massy sycamore, sombre cypress and 
still darker yew, blending in strong contrast with the 
vivid hues of varied flowers and shrubs in bright profu- 
sion, looked beautiful enough as we walked through 
the green fields ; but when we approached the gate 
which opened from the enclosure into it, I stood amazed 
at the sight of the rough uncultivated ground. There 
was my own garden again, long run wild, but lovely 
still in all its rude uncultivated forest loveliness — almost 
a forest scene for beauty. Evelyn, Oswald felt he owed 
me that — no hand should ever touch it but my own I 
The little birds had built their nests in my own bower \ 
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and trailing odorous plants had formed an emerald veil 
over the dark tangled ivy. The bracken I used to trim 
and train with such care had grown more beautiful in 
its wild luxuriance ; the periwinkle had run right a-down 
my sunniest banks, whose summits I could 'well see had 
been lately carpeted with primroses inwoven with moss- 
bedded violets. The lank grass looked so rich and rare 
I scarcely liked to put a hand to it, to touch it in its wild 
beauty ; for it sheathed in its soft lap bright yellow king- 
cups and innumerable "daisies, those pearled Arcturi 
of the skies ! " * 

The fountain was hushed and still : it niight only 
sparkle for me. But the lily bloomed on the quiet 
water ; and there was such an overgrowth of wild water- 
flowers, that I had not the heart to spoil it by the plashing 
of the fountain, though I missed its silver spray. There 
was an eloquence in its silence, to me — the eloquence 
of love ! Yes, Evelyn, my velvet lawn of yore, sloping 
and smooth, as it once was, was now all daisy bespangled. 
The vine was hanging untwined around the porch of the 
gardener's lodge. -There was a dreary neglected air 
about the place, ay, even about his little garden. All 
its "pride of neatness '* t was gone, and many a once- 
sheltered and well-tended plant that bore blossoms 
famed for beauty, now drooped and languished for want 
of timely support and care to shield it from rough 
winds or the bitter frosts of winter. Yes, Evelyn, weeds 

• Shelley. t Wordsworth. 
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and knots of withered grass defaced my garden ; stalks 
broken by the wind and rain were bent and tangled 
across the walks ; thistles and nettles, rank darnels 
and toadstools, docks, henbanes, and dank hemlocks 
stretched out over the paths. But what was that, Evelyn, 
to the heart- wasting /I had suffered since last I trod 
those garden paths so young and gay? 

Love and woe are both familiar to my heart ; I have 
seen strange vicissitudes for one so young. But God 
shines through everything in this fleeting world, as the 
One who changes not. — Yours ever, Madeline. 

Letter from Madeline to Evelyn, 

* 

RosELHEiM, June 25, 1878. 

Dear Evelyn, — It is indeed summer weather we are 
having now. Last night the winds, bearing sweet music, 
breathed through- my latticed chamber and tempted 
us into the grounds. The earth gleamed with bright 
flowers — minute yet beautiful vernal blooms full of 
fresh fragrance. O Evelyn, this so lovely earth ! 

The night wind brought odours, dying-sweet to us 
across the lawn ; and we could hear the leaves stir ; and 
the myrtle blossoms starred our path, as if in foretaste 
of a happy future. We entered my bower, more beau- 
tiful than ever for our neglect; nature had done its 
work alone. We found it tapestried with the rarest, 
richest mosses. From the rough roof hung drooping 
briony, pearled with dew; and through the lattice of 
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the windows the moon lighted up its beauty. The 
lake lay in the distance, calm and placid — scarce rock 
enough in it to hush the lilies all a-bloom to rest. For 
hours we sat linked in sweet converse. Oswald told 
me of all his sufferings and his sorrow, while tears 
coursed one another down my cheeks. And then he 
questioned me of all my past, in just the same soft, 
sweet accents as of old. And then he made me sing 
him one of my sad, wild, old spirit- thrilling songs, as 
you used to call them, Evelyn, until I saw a tear stand 
in his eye. I told hini how in the sad past days, when 
I reflected that I was a mother, I thought we must be 
all to one another, and how when our child grew, 
stamped with his likeness — eyes and brow and lips — 
so like him ! — I felt no fear of Lady Anabel in all her 
beauty ! I thought the child would plead for me better 
than any legal bond, made void by a trifling omission. 
Love seemed to me so sacred; and Onella was the 
seal of all our loves — God-given ! And then 1 could 
no more, for very feeling, Evelyn ; so I sat silent 

He questioned me again : his heart seemed so to 
yearn over the gone, lost past ! 

I told him how Onella grew, and smiled, and twined 
herself about my very heart ; doubly so because of the 
look of him she should have claimed as father : how she 
joyed in her childish play until she wearied me even 
with her very joy! I was so sad to see \iti ]oy alom I 
The very life was gone out of ray heart : I yearned so for 
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her father ! — some smile, or look, or gesture of his own, 
to bless me as in days gone by. I told him she was 
sweet to me as an odorous violet wet with the dew of 
night ; but then she was not he — my other self ! And 
the very beauty of her bloom made me long all the more 
to show her, and talk of her to him whom most I loved : 
— to him — Oswald, my first, my only love ! I told him 
how my heart had hungered for a sight of him ; for he 
was my husband still, though he had disowned me : and 
how when I thought of his little children, as I did from 
time to time, how I longed to take them in my arras, 
and fondle them for his sake ! It seemed to me as if 
they were my own children — not like Onella ; but still 
my own children. But I told him, too, Evelyn, how the 
thought of God had stilled my longings even for him and 
home! There was such a sweetness, such a music in 
His name ! I reminded him of the time when we loved 
to sit and weave harmonies out of the common things of 
nature— ^sunbeams, birds, flowers, and then to set them 
all to music, " itself the echo of the heart," * in that best 
of worship — love ! 

Clusters of trees in green islets pranked here and there 
the sapphire lake, breathing music and fragrance, and 
casting floating shadows, varying with the wind ; and the 
fast-flashing stars seemed to pant in their beauty — so 
soft and bright they were, their own loveliness became 
oppressive to them. 

♦ Shelley. 
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In all the stillnesis of that summer night, as the moon 
rose behind the thick and lofty grove of trees, we sat 
and watched, as we had so often done before, how she 
kindled its leafy umbrage, till she made it all glorious 
with her own silver light. It was just where we had so 
often sat and listened to the soft woodlark, Evelyn, 
or the melancholy nightingale, as they chanted their 
vespers. Wild tracts of forest ground, bare mountains, 
and mountains clothed with verdure, scattered groves, 
and cultured slopes surrounded us : a constant change 
of beauty — beauty impossible for pen or pencil to por- 
tray, but which the heart can and does treasure. 
Golden and white lilies floated upon the water, vying 
with the lily of the vale in beauty, and almost as much 
hidden beneath their leaves. The eddies curled on the 
still moon-lit water, the lily leaves lay on its bosom, the 
reeds bent by the stream, and the pale willow hung its 
silver glory out, till its leaves kissed the waters. In the 
distance lay the costly fruit garden, with its southern 
wall for fruit, the ample pleasure garden rising behind 
the house in triple terraces, and far behind the fiery 
forest verdure where the wood-pigeons murmured, and 
the squirrel haunted all day long : — my much-loved 
groves ! There were fine pencillings of light, teaching 
truths better than any we gather from books. 

God had kept me, Evelyn, you see : " by His light I 
walked through darkness.'' * He had brought me back 

* Job xxix. 3. 
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again to the heart of my husband, and oh ! how I panted 
with bliss ! 

All sounds were hushed, except the murmur of the 
unseen stream in the valley below, and the sighing of 
the wind through the forest The solemn stars, vigilant 
and lone, looked down upon the earth covered with 
silver dew. The flowers slept — their odours given on 
wings invisible to the winds. We looked upon the 
heavens awhile, and then upon the earth, rejoicing in 
the soft beauty of the silent night. 

And what does God, the Supreme Artist of the earth 
and skies, demand as compensation for the wonders of 
His hand ? Only that we acknowledge Him as our 
Father — that we say, with all the love and reverence of 
poor Cowper, " my Father made them all I " Isn't it 
wonderful, Evelyn ? — Yours, with affection, 

Madeline. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Madeline's diary continued. 

ROSELHEIM. 

Yes, I am here again beneath the chestnut-trees, I am 
looking once again upon the sheen of my own silver 
fountain, tossing its waters up in the sunshine of my 
bosky garden ; on the still, clear lake, swan-swum ; 
on the crooked pollards bending o*er the stream; on 
the thick flowering evergreens, the daisy dappled fields 
and velvet lawn. I have Oswald's four little girls to 
look after — poor Lady Anabel's sweet, tractable, lovable 
little children : old Margery is with me, as happy and 
kind as ever. I too am very happy, but I cannot 
renounce my mission. I must still strive to raise the 
fallen, to cheer the faint ; and even if I should throw 
out my poor hands impotently, there is another Hand 
in heaven, a stronger and a wiser one, will meet mine 
in the eflfort, and raise them. Sorrow opens a channel 
into the depths of all other hearts ; and units make the 
sum. Great God ! what a sum, if made up of such 
units. Still, " taught by the power that pities me, I learn 
to pity them," * and I believe with Crashaw that " our- 

♦ Goldsmith. 
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selves become our own best sacrifice." The Lord drew 
me, a poor sinner, by manifesting His everlasting love 
to me : He told me in softest accents, sweet as music, 
He had loved me with an everlasting love, that my 
name, my worthless name was written on His hands, 
graven on His heart ! And it sent a thrill through my 
soul I could never forget. Is it so? I said. Then, 
Lord, I can be Thine enemy no longer. And now I 
must tell others what a Friend Jesus is ready to be to 
«//, even the most sinful^ and for that reason the most 
sorrowful 

One good result that has followed from all my folly 
and suffering is this, it has taught me to feel for others, 
and shown me how best to deal with them. No matter 
how great their sin, the Lord has led me to suffer with 
them, and to sink to their level so as to raise them ; and 
every homeless, sinful wanderer has a place deep down 
in my heart, all the more sacred for the nights I passed 
shivering in the cold. Thank God ! Jesus still with 
silent footsteps walks our streets, and enters alike the 
chamber of sin and sorrow. How many wander on 
with their heritage of woe, feeling life a wilderness, a 
dreary waste ; who, if they only knew the glad tidings 
of the love and peace and mercy we have found in 
Jesus, would find a stream of blessing rising from Christ's 
cross, that would make their moral wastes bud and 
blossom as the rose. 

When I reach that happy shore, shall I ever forget 
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the story of my life with its griefs and fears, the sadness 
and the clouds that hung so often over it ? If the wants 
and woes are vanished which God loved to soothe and 
share, can I ever banish from my memory the kindness 
and care with which He soothed them ? Can I forget 
the way by which He brought me, and His patience 
with me as He bore all my grievings ? 

I think not : only I shall read the tender meaning 
of all the bitter past, and the rest will seem clearer for 
all the weary way I have come. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LETTER FROM EVELYN TO DR. GLEN DOWER. 

ROSELHEIM, November 17, 1878. 

My dear Father, — You will see, by the address, that 
I have at last accomplished the journey I have so long 
talked about. Kate and Alice are enjoying the scenery 
amazingly ; and the four little Thorwaldsens seem very 
sweet little girls : we all think so. 

Madeline behaves just as prettily with them as you 
would expect ; and Oswald is like his old self again in 
his devotion to Madeline. They do indeed seem to love 
one another. He told me that after rapture's tumult 
he was now experiencing rapture's calm. "Really, 
Evelyn," he said to me in his easy way, as if he had had 
no share in making her what she was, — " Really, Evelyn, 
Madeline would make a capital heroine, with her indif- 
ference to pain, her perfect self-reliance and indefatig- 
able perseverance, her determined resolution to let 
nothing come between her and her end in view. Has she 
told you anything of her mission work here? Because, 
if not," he continued, before I could answer him, — " I 
must, for her. If you will believe it, she has inducted 
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that comely old dame Margery — your old nurse, by the 
bye — into it too ; and M9.deline and she slave about as 
if they were paid agents. I should put a stop to it, only 
Madeline seems so set on the work, and she appears so 
happy in it, I cannot find the heart to do so. Here are 
my little Anabel and Ellen and Margaret and Mary, 
all installed as sempstresses and cooks and teachers, 
and no one knows what else. If you watch, I can assure 
you, yoii will see no end of jellies and soups going off 
in baskets by means of the aforesaid young ladies, 
accompanied, of course, either by their governess or old 
Margery." 

" Ah, well ! " I said, " she doesn't neglect you, Oswald, 
by all accounts, whether or no. So you have no reason 
to complain." 

" Far from it," he replied in his easy fascinating way : 
"if you watch, Evelyn, when she comes and sits by me 
in the twilight, under the cedar in the park, while I 
smoke, you will find yourself asking, as I do frequently, — 
Who could look fresher or fairer than Madeline, with her 
smooth auburn hair braided like a coronet ? " 

I smiled : I was glad to think of her as prized, — loved 
and admired again ; for certainly she is worthy of it. 
"Does she sing to you as often as she used?'* I 
asked, more for the sake of conversation than any- 
thing else. 

"Ah!" he said — "do you remember that verse of 
Shelley's in which he describes the music of the bell- 
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flowers — of the hyacinth which flung from its bells a 

peal — 

" Of music so delicate, soft, and intense. 
It was felt like an odour within the sense ? " 

I nodded yes. 

*• Well," he said, " she reminds me of that when she 
sings : it touches one all over just in an indefinite manner 
like a scent does, and yet marvellously ! Why, you feel 
it yourself," he said, turning round suddenly on me, 
" you know you do ! " 

" Well, Oswald," I said, " I never denied it, did I?" 

Then more plaintively, and from his heart, he added 
— " God has given her back to me, not as the Madeline 
of my childhood, Evelyn, but ripened into womanhood 
— in the fulness of life. But I love her more now than 
ever," he added, as she joined us. 

The tears stood in her beautiful eyes as he kissed 
her, and they were not tears only of tenderness, but of 
gratitude. However, she said — " Come, leave oflf that 
style of conversation, Oswald." 

" See, Evelyn, her soul is regaining its elasticity, and 
her will its empire," said Oswald, as he turned off, and 
left us, saying he and Maurice were going for a ride 
now. But he had not gone many paces before he 
turned hastily back, and added — " I have tried the 
whole world, Evelyn, but only to come to the same 
conclusion as your friend Willis — *the sweetest thing 
in life is the unclouded welcome of a wife.' Maurice 
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will agree with me, no doubt," he said playfully ; " I shall 
ask him in the course of our ride, and give you the 
benefit of the result at dinner-time." 

Then he was really gone; and Madeline and I sat 
down and talked together, and our talk was sad and 
sweet 

"O Evelyn!" she began, "the thought of Oswald 
has been interwoven with all my life : how could I know 
him to be a widower and father, nursing unmothered 
little children, smiling such pitiable smiles as make one 
weep to think of them — playing the mother for the 
children's sake, and not go to him ? " 

" You both seem very happy," I remarked ; " and so 
do the children and old Margery, and every one about 
you." For wherever she had been, so beautiful was her 
mind, such melting tenderness was hers, so plainly had 
truth fixed its radiant stamp upon her — she seemed to 
leave a path of light behind her. To me it was always 
a pleasure to listen to Madeliije, for the purest truths 
were couched by her in the most appropriate and beau- 
tiful language. She always seemed so real to me, such 
a true character: there was such a blending of truth 
with error, of moral goodness with moral weakness. 
She had gained much from what she had suffered — a 
wider and deeper sympathy with the woes and wrongs 
of mankind : her own woes and grief had made her 
sensitive to the woes and wrongs of others, and this 
enlarged sympathy was a very great gain to her. She 
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is kind and strong like the sunlight ; never moved by 
fear, but always by grief : is she not, father ? 

In her own musical voice — and what makes her 
voice more melodious, I think, is, that pity and love are 
mingled with every tone — she told me that her sense 
of the inequalities of human life, the mystery of God's 
dealings with men, made her cling to the thdught of the 
Saviour for them; that she looked forward to the life 
beyond the grave, in which all wrongs should be righted, 
all privations compensated, and all sorrows comforted 
— every tear wiped away ! " Thank God ! Evelyn," she 
said in her own warm way, " it is an Omnipotent Will 
that seeks to renovate the world ; so success must 
follow." And ** down her cheek," as old Thomson would 
say, " the gems of pity fell. " 

There is still the same unity of aim, father, about 
Madeline. She is determined to follow the example of 
kindness Christ has set us, " Christ at His kindest is 
God at His best I " * she said to me to-day, as if it 
were the conviction of her soul ; " and strange to say 
we are all allowed to follow Him in that, Evelyn," she 
added. And so, father, she appears to have made her 
heart a very almshouse for those who will enter. So 
silently and simply she works — as God does, with such 
human, tender hands — binding up wounds and healing 
broken hearts like One of old who walked in Galilee. 
It is so sweet to see her, and feel wherever she goes 

* Crosbie. 
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good will follow. A Christian she certainly is, for she is 
Christ-like — wise and kind : content to suffer in doing 
good : a very rose of Sharon — a fructuous, human rose, 
a flower of heaven, ready to work among God's little 
ones, God's lost ones, in content : casting His radiance 
on their poor dark souls : teaching, helping them to feel 
on towards His love, whose love is heaven ! Her con- 
versation is often radiant with love; her whole exist- 
ence seems little else than the pouring out of deep 
and rich affections. And with God-like human love she 
knows that strange secret, how to read the human heart. 
Her own life has been sown alternately with weeds and 
flowers : part of it has flown gaily enough, and part has 
failed her grasp — as thwarted schemes. She has tasted 
both joy and sorrow ; yet she knows how to hide her 
sadness, and rejoice in another's joy. Even here, her 
life is still exercised in good, which must long survive 
her name and memory. God seems to have filled her 
full of warm affections, and it is the luxury of her life 
through all things to look up to Him. 

" Evelyn," she said, speaking of another poor fallen 
child in whom she is taking deep interest now, a girl whom 
she calls Janie, — "each of poor Janie's groans enters 
into my own soul, it reminds me of my own sorrows — 
till I love her all the more just because she weeps." You 
see, father, Madeline is acquainted with secrets for sooth- 
ing — she has suffered herself! One can easily see that by 
her pitiful glance. " Life has deceived me too, Evelyn," 
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she said, when speaking on the subject, " but when every 
earthly hope had crumbled away, I found Jesus was true 
and faithful ! Yes, I too have felt the agony of conflict : 
I am one of them 1 And my reverses inspire them with 
hope." 

Thus, moved with beautiful sadness, she yearns to 
save those who have suffered like herself. She addresses 
to them words which sink to their very heart's core ; and 
they appear to place an almost absolute, implicit trust 
in her. Hers is a kind heart taught by sorrow : a sweet 
nature made sweeter still by the difficulties of the way 
through which she has passed. And she has all a 
woman's mysterious joy in self-sacrifice. There is that 
deep, tender, patient, trusting, human look, which there 
is in all who have suflfered and learned to say, " Not my 
will, but Thine be done " — a look that distinguishes her 
from those who have only sympathised : any one can 
read in her face she has been through an agony ! Has 
all her suffering been fruitless, unnecessary pain ? I am 
certain this is not so ; every step of her way the loving 
Hand has led her ; sorrow has brought more to her than 
it has taken away. She has felt the grasp of grief her- 
self; but then how many poor creatures, through mea- 
sures initiated by her, have been rescued from shame 
and suffering — from an outlook which for them was 
indeed appalling ! 

In her brightest hours now I should speak of her more 
as walking in calm peace, than joy. She not only says, 
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"Thy will be done!" but it has become a life-song 
with her. She leans on Christ and trusts to Him. She 
enjoys because she realises the presence of Christ \ and 
who can think of anything more surpassingly exquisite 
than that — with His tenderness, and His graciousness, 
and His deep loving nature ! She trusts Jesus in and 
for everything, and then feels all the joy and rest of 
trust. It is simply splendid to hear her speak of God . 
He is so real to her — so much a known and tried Friend. 
Listening to her, one catches the blessed infection ; one 
is drawn into harmony with her, and so with God. God 
is her Father, and heaven her home ; but earth too is 
only another manifestation of His love and power — a 
place of probation for His children, till He takes them 
into that school, where " Christ Himself doth rule." * 
Nothing here is distressful to her> because love-appointed. 
She has no desire to emigrate even to heaven till called ; 
rather to do His loved will But she looks forward to 
a glorious eternity when she is called. I think myself 
she could not live as others do on earth ; to grovel, 
deprived of air and light, as if she had never known the 
purity and light of God*s paradise of love ! Sometimes 
she wears a very melancholy smile ; she says it is so sad 
to her that so much love should be lavished on such 
ingratitude, and that God's beautiful world that came as 
" a rosebud from the bower of His beauty " t should be 
all spoilt by sin. 

• Longfellow. f Sir W. Jones. 
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Rich and powerful, she uses her riches and power for 
the benefit of her fellow-creatures. Even yet, at times, 
I think life seems sweet to her. You see, father, she 
has the grand mission given her of telling the Saviour's 
love to fallen ones : those whose cup of sorrow is full — 
and, worst of all, filled by themselves. " They can unbend 
to me," she says \ " I have been faint and powerless with 
grief before my God — and before man too, which in 
some respects was worse. I can sympathise with them : 
the fellow-feelingness that my own sin and sorrow give 
me is very precious to them. They feel that I have 
been very nearly one of them." So, humbly, silently, 
timidly, sorry for their sins, and thankful for pardon, 
they hear with thrilling interest that they belong to 
Jesus ; that He claims them as those who need a 
physician ; that He has died to purchase them, to save 
them. And trembling, yet with thrilling joy, one by 
one, they take His extended hand, and are saved. 

She told me the other day she was working out the 
beautiful will of God, and He was working with her. 
To see her even as she smiles, one would feel sure she 
had suffered ; but the sweet repose on her face tells of 
willing suffering — consenting suffering. It is her heart 
that shines in her face, and gives her that peculiar calm 
beauty that has the influence of music. 

It was last night after dinner, when the sun was sink- 
ing in the west, that we all sat side by side by the lake 
of which Oswald and she are both so fond. Oswald 
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talked so easily and with such address that we were 
all as easy and happy together as possible — a charmed 
circle. The rays of light were shooting upward far and 
wide, and multitudes of clouds but a short time before 
ethereally blue were now vivid as fire. Clouds of innu- 
merable forms, and variously poised, extending over 
half the sky, repeated themselves in the clear waters of 
the lake before us — another heaven, and yet the same, 
a beautiful but shadowy counterpart. As we gazed, 
Madeline said, tremulously, "Oswald, even my joy 
in nature was imperfect when unshared by you." No 
other word escaped her. And till the sun went down 
we gazed on the refulgent spectacle, and adored. Pre- 
sently she murmured, more to herself than to us, " This is 
but the faint reflection of Thy face ; some day we shall 
have a nearer view of Thee, in heaven." And then she 
turned to me, and in her deep, thoughtful manner said, 
" How kind of God, Evelyn, to show us no more of His 
beauty yet. It would be too much for us." 

I fancy I can hear you saying, " Beautiful Madeline ! 
It was just like her." 

The very thought was full of praise. It was the 
extreme of praise. It was adoration. 'Twas a vesper 
service. 

Well, father, we were in sympathy then ; for I too was 
silent, my thoughts were too deep for utterance. — 
Your fond child, Evelyn Fitzherbert. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DR. GLENDOWER'S DEATH. 

It was autumn time. Four years had passed since the 
bells had rung so gaily from the steeple on Onella^s 
wedding-day — four happy years full of sunshine and joy ; 
and two little children kept up for the old grandfather 
the cheer of life and youth. Kate and Alice had both 
been married one year now. Their weddings had taken 
place on the same day, at the Lakes ; one, to the son of 
their rector, and the other to a rising young medical prac- 
titioner. But the wedding party was not without their 
grandfather ; his presence had been made an essential 

Merrily the years had gone round, too, at Roselheim 
since Madeline had been back there again. And now 
autumn had come. And Oswald with Madeline and 
Lady Anabel's four little girls had started off for the 
seaside. The children were no sooner there than they 
were, of course, impatient to be on the beach ; so it was 
unanimously agreed that nothing could be more agree- 
able for the first evening than to sit quietly down by the 
sea and watch the sun set. 

The Thorwaldsens could not have chosen a more 
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favourable evening, for it was a monstrous sunset. The 
lurid glare of the whole sky incarnadined the very air 
and waters, slanting across the roofs and chimney-tops, 
reflecting itself with splashes of fierce colour in the panes 
of glass, upon the bridges, the spires, the streets and 
squares, so that the whole district seemed on fire. They 
sat and watched the sun. They watched him till he 
sank beneath the waters, and his last parting kiss died 
out from off the waves ; and every little ripple that had 
felt his glow lay cold and still, as if forsaken and for- 
gotten of its love. They watched him as he passed 
behind a dark and mountainous cloud, just tinging its 
edges with his golden gleam — leaving a glory behind 
him, a glory that told he was there still, though unseen ; 
while a few of his fiery messengers still scudded the sky, 
lighting in the stars. And then the heavens darkened, 
and the moon came out clear and full, and the stars 
glittered, and the night put on its beauty. Then Oswald 
and Madeline took the children in, and told their gover- 
ness that it was time for them to go to bed, intending to 
come out again themselves and enjoy the still beauty of 
the night But as they entered, Madeline's quick eye 
caught sight of a letter from Onella ; and saying, " Oh ! 
a letter of welcome from Onella," she sat down to read 
it. Thus it ran, — 

Ferndale, September 7, 1881. ' 

My dear Mother, — I think it only right to let you 
know that Dn Gatbrie considers dear old Grannie very 
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weak ; I believe he thinks that he is gradually sinking. 
But do not be alarmed ; I can observe nothing more than 
the increasing and ever increasing weakness of old age 
creeping over him. But he is so calm, so peaceful, so 
happy with it, that I should like you to see him. There 
is quite an autumnal beauty about him, a beauty almost 
peculiar to dying — like the hectic autumn beauty that 
surrounds us just now. And if he does die, dear old 
Grannie I it will only be into life, like the flowers. 

** Shall he be left forgotten in the dust, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flowers revive ? 
... • • . 

No 1 Heaven's immortal springs shall yet arrive, 

And his majestic beauty bloom again, 

Bright through the eternal year of love's triumphant reign." * 

But he feels no pain : I cannot think that it is death 
approaching. 

You will remember Madame de Stael says that " it is 
difficult to grow old gracefully." I think perhaps she 
would have made an exception in Grannie's case had 
she been here. The description in Job seems more 
appropriate to him : " Thou shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season." f 
Or Waller's feeling lines might be better applied — 

The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd,. 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 

* Beattie. t Job v. 26. 
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Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
Leaving the old, both worlds /it once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new." 

Truly he has ripened for death; everything in life, 
whether pleasant or painful, has brought him increasing 
strength. He has had confidence that the unchangeable 
goodness of God would make even the contradictions 
and disappointments of his life productive of some 
benefit: and this confidence Claude and I both think 
has cast a tranquil glow over his whole being. His is 
the happiest room in all the house. He always looks 
out for instances of God's love ; and they are not want- 
ing. He often tells me that the Lord provides for his 
pleasures as well as his wants, and adds, with his beaming 
smile, in his own peculiar undertone, oh ! how tenderly, 
"I have so many mementoes of God*s love, Rosebud." 
His face often seems as if it had caught the reflection of 
heaven's sunshine, mother. 

There is no real occasion to come, as far as I can 
see ; but I shall have a room ready for you, for I know 
you wtU come, and post haste too. You will find our 
village very pretty now. The yines are loaded with 
fruit right up to the thatch-eaves of the cottages, the 
mossed trees are bending with apples, the hazels are 
loaded with nuts ; and these warm days are apparently 
very useful ones to the bees, for I observe they are suck- 
ing sweets from flowers innumerable. The fields of 
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beautiful golden grain are all starred with poppies and 
corn flowers — ^the magnificent autumn hymn that nature 
is singing in its abundance. The woods are brilliant with 
crimson and gold, except here and there where the 
brown oak leaves rustle, or the evergreens mingle their 
<iark shade with the prevailing brightness. And the 
picturesque red twigs of the hedges are distinguishable 
agaia Yes, autumn is here with its beautiful bright 
leaves in every stage of decay — :bright yellow, red, and 
ethereally pale leaves, rivalling, as usual, the very pride 
of summer. Do come ! I want to show you my happy 
home, echoing with the pattering feet and ringing voices 
of little children. Grannie sends his love, and says he 
should like you to see them ; so come — but not for him ; 
he really is only very weak. — Your loving child, 

Onella Isabeau. 

Madeline had no sooner finished the letter than she 
gave it to her husband, and said, "I shall go, Oswald ; 
I shall start to-morrow, early I " 

" Well, love, do ; you owe it him. I will take you." 

" Quite early to-morrow, Oswald," pleaded Madeline. 

" Quite early, love, I promise," said Oswald. So she 
rang the bell and made arrangements for her departure. 

• • • • a . « 

While Madeline was in a great state of excitement 
about her father, he sat quietly at home in the gloaming 
by the fire, looking at Onella and thinking how God had 
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made her life beautiful and blessed, because she had 
given it to Him. He was thinking something in this 
way : — Her youth has never been stained with sin. 
Theirs (Claude's and Onella's) is that pure and beauti- 
ful love, which is one of the holiest and best of God's 
earthly gifts — a sacred, holy, purifying, ennobling love, 
Ah! thought the old man, what might she have been 
but for God's grace ? As it is, there is a sweet attraction 
about them ; they live the gospel. Thus their lives are 
the noblest and most beautiful sermon that could be 
preached ; thus, thank God ! they draw men's hearts to 
goodness. 

Then his thoughts wandered on to Madeline — her 
simplicity and self-forgetfulness ; her poetic temperament, 
with its tremulous mobility, its childlike gaze of wonder, 
its openness to every impression, its capacity for the 
keenest delight and for the sharpest agony, its yearning 
after the beautiful. And he was deciding in his own 
mind that what made her so irresistible in fascination 
was the passion of divine love that glowed in her. " Poor 
Madeline ! (he was saying to himself) with her manifold 
sorrows, her sin, and her remorse." He was so engrossed 
in his own thoughts that he never heard himself say — 
(though Onella did) — " Oh ! the indifference there is to 
the deep cry of the world's woe, to the suffering from 
sin and wrong in a world bleeding from ten thousand 
pores ; where feelings the most exquisite and precious 
are outraged, till death is welcomed as the outlet from 
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a life of shame V* *' Ah ! ' Christ cracified is the glory 
of God/" thought the old man; '"that is, Christ crucified 
is God at His highest, is God at His greatest, is God 
at His best ! It is the supreme manifestation of God, 
if I may so speak without irreverence. God's goodness 
b His glory; and Christ crucified is His goodness ! 
He identified Himself with our condition of woe; He 
knew that where sin is there sorrow must be ; and the 
deep cry of the world's misery and need touched His 
heart of infinite love. He knew that the heart was 
made for Him — that it would find no rest, no easement 
for its infinite hunger, but in Him; and so He gave Him- 
self to die for us.* " * " Thank God ! " said the old man 
aloud, though he scarcely knew he said it, " Madeline 
feels so too. She knows that 'there are drowning 
souls to pull out of the weltering waters of sin ; ' t and 
with one arm round the cross she pulls with all her 
might She has seen ' the goal to which lust drives the 
maddened steeds of passion; '^ and she 'wakes strange 
echoes in many hearts by asserting that success, in the 
highest sense, is only to be achieved by following the 
laws of God^% I know she never utters the name of 
Jesus but with the deepest awe, and trust, and love 
in her heart; I know that Jesus on the cross is her 
theme ; I know she feels as strongly as I do that ' the 
Cross is the mighty appeal of God's love to a sinful 

* Gleanings from Rev. W. Crosbie's Sermons of 1880-8 J. 
t Ibid. X Ibid. § Ibid. 
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world.' " * He was thinking of the time when Madeline 
had said to him, with tears in her eyes — " O Father ! it 
seems to me that we have lost all sympathy with God 
in His care for the fallen." He was thinking how, 
through her sorrows, through her sympathies, and even 
through her antipathies, she had learned something of 
the human heart ; and how, just in that proportion, she 
had become wise, just, sincere, tolerant, and even kind. 
And then he thought of that wonderful proclamation 
made to Moses, which showed the Lord in such fine 
relief against the dark background of human cruelty 
and injustice : " The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin."t And he thanked the Lord 
that it was His own proclamation about Himself. And 
he thanked Him doubly, that he knew and felt it was 
true of Him ; that to one and another lost in sin He 
had given the call, " Follow me — and that it had been 
to them like sweet chimes speaking of rest." J 

Yes, over and around this good man, standing full in 
the sunshine of God's love, dark clouds had gathered 
and rolled ; he had lost much that he loved and prized ; 
his happiness seemed often imperilled. But he held 
fast his confidence in God even when his supreme Friend 
seemed to be turning out his Foe ; and at last the clouds 

* Gleanings from Rev. W. Crosbie's Sermons of i88o-8i. 
t Exodus xxxiv. 6. X Crosbie's Sermons. 
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had cleared off, and' the sun had shone out with re- 
doubled splendour. There was not one furrow now 
upon his brow ; it was lighted up by ineffable joy. It 
seemed as if the veil between time and eternity was 

more transparent now than ever. 

• ••••• 

The shades of afternoon had fallen upon the cultured 
slope of lawn before the Ferndale Villa for the third 
time since Madeline received Onella's letter ; and now, 
to her great joy, she was here. And on her arrival she 
speedily found how correct Dr. Guthrie had been in his 
assertion that, " when we turn the hill, 'tis rapid going 
down. We climb by steps ; by strides we reach the 
bottom." The old man was in bed, though it was early. 
The sky was decked here and there with those purple- 
tinted mists that wander at evening and give brightness 
to the view. Nothing could have surpassed the limpid 
radiance — the serenity of that wondrous sunset, with its 
blue, transfigured with golden and crimson light. But 
beautiful as it was, there was a still more beautiful sight 
upstairs in store for Madeline. 

Onella was in her mother's arms before she was 
inside the door; and almost before she had finished 
kissing Onella, she was in her father's room, by the side 
of his bed. A flood of love rushed over Madeline's 
heart, and she said, in tones expressive of the deepest 
emotion, " Father ! " Then she burst into tears. But 
there was something of submission in those very tears 
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— so fresh, and soft, and full of hope, his old age 
seemed. 

" Skilled, tender hands soothe your pain, father," she 
said, looking fondly at Onella, as she sat down by his 
side and took his hand ; for the beautiful, gentle creature 
moved about her grandfather, smoothing his pillow, and 
looking at him with her loving, compassionate face. 

" Ah, yes ! " he replied. " I call her my guardian^ 
angel! I used to call her Rosebud," he said softly, 
"didn't I, Madeline? But I have given her another 
name lately : I call her my guardian-angel now." 

" Do you ? What a pretty name ! " 

" How often, Madeline, in days gone by," he con- 
tinued, with a happy look, " her ' pretty, restless hands 
of love ' * in mine, have we wandered over the flowery 
lawn, by the seaside, or up the craggy steep; while 
the gladsome child has noted every unexpected beauty 
of the way, from the small scarlet pimpernel cowering 
by the wayside, to the glorious sun gilding the ocean, 
so bright and fair herself, in her own touching bright- 
ness and beauty, that no beauty of nature could excel 
her, not even the sunniest bright vale through which 
we passed ! " And as he talked of times gone by, and 
his thoughts dwelt on Onella as she used to be, the old 
man's vivid eye gleamed with tenderness. 

" Onella tells me you feel much weaker lately : is that 
a fact ? " asked Madeline. 

* "Wordsworth. 
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the old man lay panting and exhausted. Then followed 
a strange, hushed stillness, and they thought the end 
had come. But such a glorious smile passed over his 
face — a smile so much as if in answer to something he 
saw, that Madeline bent down and whispered, "What 
is it, father?" And through the breathless stillness, 
brokenly, came the words, " Love — rest — ^and home ! " * 

" Sweet hope ! " responded Madeline ; ** Lord, tarry 
not, but come I " 

And with one sigh he was gone — right into the 
glory. He was home. 

** It was enough," wrote Madeline to Oswald. " More 
would have been less. He is no longer here; but 
there ! He is no longer toiling and striving along the 
heavenly road ; but gazing, seeing, loving, knowing, even 
as he is known. He has received his welcome, he rests 
now upon the Saviour*s breast For the infirmities of 
age, he has immortal youth ; for the sinkings of nature, 
the fulness of an eternal spring. Dear as he was, * no- 
thing in his life became him like the leaving it' t He 
almost slept into glory; but 'the sunshine of heaven 
beams bright on his waking, and the song, which he 
hears is the seraphim's song.' % His was ' a deathless 
sleep, a gentle wafting to immortal life.*§ Beautiful 
and calm in his solemn stillness lies the dear old man ; 

* Bonar. f Shakespeare. 

% Heber^ § Milton. 
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and the strong heart that once beat so truly, so in tune 
with the sorrowful, is now mute and motionless for ever. 
There he lies, the picture of peace and perfect happiness 
— of the tranquil beauty of calm repose. Oh ! the 
hearts he has gladdened, Oswald ! But, think you, if 
one wish of mine could call him back it should be 
uttered? Never I His grave will grow green ere 
long. To me the churchyard ever seems a pleasant 
place; *our dying friends are pioneers to smooth our 
rugged path to death.'* 

" Last words have a power which no other words have, 
even if they are sad, tearful, tender memories. I can 
recall the kindly gleam of his loving eyes, and the 
tender tone in his voice ; but to me, it was not so much 
what he did or said, as what he was : he was a quiet 
light, Oswald \ he just shone ! Glorious is this autumn 
evening, with its rampart of clouds; it seems like a 
glimpse into his home. I almost fancy that the soft 
breezes bring back the echo of his song of praise to me. 
I agree with Young, Oswald, * 'tis the survivor dies.' 

" Strangely empty the old house feels without him ; 
but the consciousness that he is there makes heaven 
feel very homely. Long before he died he seemed to 
see every one's faults through a mellowed light 

" ' God has been with me through all my sorrow,' he 
said to Evelyn yesterday morning ; < He has made my 
pain healing, and turned my sufifering into discipline.* 

* Young, 
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And Lleweljm tells us he said to him the night before, 
* Oh ! the eternity of God's goodness.' 

^^ Thus, like a child tired after play, Oswald, without 
the least alarm, he has lain down in the maternal arms 
of death, and that spirit once so grief-laden is at rest 
One can scarcely speak of the * cold, iron, remorseless 
hand of death ' in his case ; it seems much more as if 
the Saviour had whispered to His tired child, * Come 
home,' and he had smiled back, ^Take me, Lord' 
There was no terror, no distress ; he seemed so ready 
to go. A messenger had come from the courts above, 
and the glory of heaven in all its splendour had burst 
on the ransomed soul. / am so glad for him! And 
for us, here is the sublime spectacle of triumph in death. 
And yet he had always combined a strong vitality with 
peculiar powers of enjoyment He could say with 
Pascal, * Je mourrai seul ! * but he could add with 
David, *Thou art with me.'* For him, Oswald, the 
solitude of death was filled with Jesus. There seemed 
no rough water to pass ; his bark rode in full sail into 
the heavenly haven, while the sweet music of welcome 
met him along the shining and beautiful shore." 

It was Onella who arranged the room, who gave to 
it all the soft poetic touches, who darkened the green 
Venetian blinds so that the light stole in solemnly 
through the chinks on the calm face of the old man, 

* Psalm xxiii. 4. 
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with its celestial expression that told of the accomplish- 
ment of his " sweet hope " in the rapture and repose of 
"love, rest, and home." * 

It was the littl^ children who decked the bed. Many 
and many a flower they brought and placed there, just 
as they came fresh from the earth's green lap ; and, one 
after another, Onella came in with them all to turn out 
their pretty offerings. A basket of beautiful tinted leaves 
was hers, as rich, she said, as she placed them at his 
side, in their autumn tints as he in his mellow age. 
White winter roses came from baby Eva — ^her papa's gift ; 
red-berries from her little brother — Evelyn gathered them 
for him ; rich white and red camellias from Llewellyn ; 
but from Madeline — ah! Madeline brought only one 
trail of the small-leafed ivy and placed it on his heart. 
"An evergreen^ Onella," she said through her tears, as 
she laid it there " triie to the last ! " 

Then came the funeral ; and Onella could scarcely 
realise that it was her dear old grandfather, the friend 
of her Hfe, that they were hiding from her sight. Nor 
was it ; they would never take him away from her : she 

4 had buried him in her heart. And not she alone ; he 

* 

had, and would ever have, another dark and silent 
sepulchre, in the heart of Madeline. 

* Bonar. 
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